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The Pathans 


By Sir OLAF CAROE 


the art and literature of a people hitherto only recognized by the outer 

world for their prowess as men-at-arms. The Afghans and Pathans 
stand at one of the gateways of history, on a breakwater swept by waves 
of conquest yet always rising from the storm. In the Pathan name is a 
record of brilliant achievement far from their own land, even to the rank 
of Empire at Delhi. There i$ the Kingdom óf Afghanistan. There are 
the memories of five generations of men from our country, from Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone to Mountbatten. We have grown familiar with the 
Pathan; his virile, forthright qualities have become a commonplace. 
But he has lacked a recorder. > 

Pathans or Afghans? Which is it and what is tbe difference? From the 
sketch-map you will see that the Afghans and Pathans dwell in a territory 
intersected by an international frontier, the Durand Line, drawn in 1893. 
In Afghanistan they occupy a far larger area, but in Pakistan they are 
much thicker on the ground. Before 1747, when the great Ahmad Shah 
Abadali founded it, there was no such country as Afghanistan; the 
territories inhabited by people of Afghan stock were divided between 
the Persian and the Mughal Empires. The results of this political division, 
which endured for more than two centu»-^5, was that the Western Afghans 
of whom Ahmad’s tribe, the Abdalis-—called: Durranis from this time 
—were the leaders, developed with a Persian bias and became Persianized 
even to their language. Even to-day Persian 1s preferred to Pashtu in 
Kabul. The Eastern Afghans—now mainly Pakistani subjects—on the 
other hand developed a bias towards Delhi, over which (as we shall see) 
they three times ruled as Sultans before the Mughals came. They kept 
their Pashtu. Thus the Persian designation Afghan was applied to the 
Western tribes, while Pathan, a Hindi form of the native name Pakhtun, 
was used for the Eastern tribes who looked towards India. So Pakistan 
is the heir not only to the British but to a much older Mughal association 
in its dealings with its Afghan tribes. 

It would be a good analogy to state that all Pathans are equally entitled 
to the name Afghan, wherever they live, just as Highlanders are all Scots. 
But all Afghans are not entitled to be known as Pakhtana or Pashtana, 
any more than all Scots can claim to be Gaels. It is only those who live 
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l is my purpose to-day, speaking to this Society, to dwell mainly on 
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by Pashtu who may aim so high; it is necessary to live by a highland code. 
And Pashtu means far more than the language; it implies a code of 
chivalry and a way of life from which those who dwell in cities are apt 
to be estranged. 

There is however, another distinction deep in the people's minds. 
There is no race in the world more conscious of descent and affinity 
than the Afghans. On the screen you will see a much simplified family- 
tree. Its beginnings are shrouded in myth, for Qais himself and his three 
sons are said to be descended from Saul in the 37th generation and their 
very existence is only part of a fable. But the table does reflect what the 
tribes themselves believe to be their relationship one to another; it sorts 
out and categorizes affinities and disparities traceable to-day in the appear- 
ance, habit, dress, language and so on, of this whole group of societies. 

Note that in this genealogy all the hill tribes are shown as of doubtful 
ancestry. This is surprising for they include what are, to us at least, the 
most famous names, Afridis and Orakzais of Tirah, Mahsuds and Wazirs, 
the finest guerillas in the world, Khataks, so steady under fire or at their 
leisure whirling in the dance, sword in hand beneath the stars. It 1s 
certain that this tradition enshrines a truth that the hill tribes spring from 
a much older and indigenous stock, never disturbed in their mountain 
homes. They are the true Pakhtuns or Pashtuns—the difference here 
is one of dialect—as opposed to the Afghans of the open plains, descended 
from a mixed Turco-Iranian strain of later invaders. 

Let us complete this initial survey by locking at a map showing tribal 
locations and see how the various branches are distributed. It will be 
observed that the heartlands of the Pathans are in the central area of 
which Thal on the Kurram River is the nodal point. These are the hill 
tribes, the - Karlanris, and they include Afridis, Orakzais, Khataks, 
Turis, Wazirs, and Mahsuds. They are interposed between the 
Persianized Durranis and the Ghalji ‘Afghans to the west, and the 
Peshawar tribes, Yusufzais, Mohmands and so on, to the east. 

There is no time here to speak on the impalpable subject of distani 
origins—the rival theories, of the Bani Israel or the traces of a prototype. 
the llóxrve; in Herodotus and Hecataeus—-a far more exciting and 
established theory to my mind. Those who are interested could raise 
it in discussion. Our target now must be the civilization of this people 
since they emerged from obscurity into history. with the armies of Mahmud 
of Ghazni early in the eleventh century. In that age the man we know 
was completed by his conversion to Islam. 

What sort of man was he, and 1s he? Formed of many ingredients, 
an Iranian base overlaid by Graeco-Bactrian, Saka and White Hun-- 
and according to Procopius, a contemporary, the White Huns werc 
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fine-looking men with white skins and rezular features, ancestors of 
` whom any Pathan could be proud—it may te said that there is probably - 
no people in the world with a higher average standard cf good looks. 
— ;In youth he is lithe and lissom, his features are clean cut, his complexion 
fair, he walks proudly and looks you straight in the eye; in age he has 
immense dignity. Always he has charm and poise. He. is fearless to a 
fault. . He is a good friend and a bad enemy. . He is frequently obstinate, 
boastful and much too set in his ways. He never forgets a wrong, but'it 
is as true to say that he always remembers a kindness. Always he is 
hospitable. He lives against a scenic background of great splerdour and 
he caresses the delicate petals of flowers, of which, “unlike most in Asia, 
: hé knows the names. He loves to tuck flowers in his headdress or behind : 
the ear. His shrines are set in lovely secluded spots by wells or running 
. Streams, and he delights in micuntains, forest and river. He is a great - 
. hunter and longs for the autumntide. when the game returns. ‘There are 
' two Pashtu versicles, which express well a Pathan’ s love cf Nature, of 
which. the translation might run: , 
I hold a | posy in my jand here; 
Let who'd enjoy the flowers’ fragrance. cóme then to me.* ` 
And p 
E The grace of God is upon the high mountain; >`.. 
| Upon his héad a mantle of snow - 007 
And at his foot a BONOS 


“What of the Pashtu language? The Prophet i is said to ns described it 
-as the language of hell, even as Arabic was that of heaven, but even’ 
Prophets may be prejudiced. It. has also teen compared to stones 
rattling in a pot, and is indeed highly guttural, mcre so than the broadest 
Scots. But it is terse, pithy, proverbial, expressive in a high degree. It 
is, of course, an Iranian language in its root-stock, as can easily be shown. 
But like all languages spoken by Muslims it is enormously enriched, to 
taste, by abstractions taken from Arabic and Persian. This makes it 
no more Semitic in its roots than ours is Latin or Greek. A curious 
thing is that it comes over very easily into English. And it is most 
exciting to find that, unlike Arabic and Persiar,- whose prošcdy zoes by. 
quantitiy as in Latin and Greek, scansion in Pasthu poetry is by stress, 
the stress falling on every fourth. syllable.* -We are used t» scan our 
poems, when we attempt it at'all, by iambic or trochaic feet on a classical 
basis, but I believe English verse also really goes on a 4-syllable stress.. 


i 


*Fór these elucidations 1 acknowledge my debt to Dr. D./N. Mackenzie of the S.0.A.s. 
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Nobly, nobly, Cape St. Vincent to the north-west died away... 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit . . .' 
or T / 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 


But we must turn now to the language of stone. The Muslims, whose 
faith denied them the enjoyment or practice of the pictorial arts, have been 
` distinguished for the grandeur and simplicity of their architecture. And 
it is not surprising that it is those Pathans who turned their faces towards 
the ancient culture of Hindustan who have been famous above other 
Afghans for their architectural monuments. They had become the spear- 
head of the armies of Mahmud invading the sub-continent (A.D.1000—-1030) 
and from this time onward through the era of the Ghorids who took 
Delhi in 1192, and the Turkish slave-kings who followed them, they 
became more and more important ás mercenaries, generals and governors, 
until in due course the Khaljis, or Ghaljis, won through to the Sultanate 
of Delhi. This dynasty lasted 1290-1321, with Alauddin the greatest 
ruler in northern India since Gupta times 1,000 years before. It is this 
Alauddin who may be said to have been the first EE in India in the 

* Pathan ' style. 

Fergusson in his History of Indian Architecture, following Raverty, 
denies the honour of having inspired pre-Mughal architecture to the 
Pathans.. Raverty's ground is that the. dynasties in question were not 
Afghan but according to him ‘ Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jats and low-caste 
converted Hindus.’ This is a travesty of fact, for there were three illus- 
trious Pathan dynasties in Delhi, the Khaljs equivalent to Ghaljis (as 
already shown), the Lodis (1451-1526), and the Surs (1539-55). And the 
builders under these dynasties, instead of copying or filching Hindu 
models, as did the Turkish slave-kings, drew from the undefiled well of 
Ghazni, where Mahmud and his successors had developed a style essen- 
tially arcuate and Muslim, after gathering craftsmen from the then 
newly-founded Cairo, from Damascus and from Iran. 

Muslim architecture in India does, not begin with Alauddin; its earlier 
manifestations are in the mosque and great tower known as the Qutb, 
10 miles south of Delhi. But the early Muslim architects, and indeed 
later ones not inspired by the Ghazni tradition, üsed Hindu masons 
aud craftsmen and clung fondly to a trabeate form of building, even, as 
in the courtyard of the Qutb mosque, employing pillars, capitals and. vaults 
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torn from Jaina temples. Itis the glory of tae Pathan dynasties that they 


adapted to India a style essentially arcuate, of which the inspirations’ 
had come from the monuments raised. -by Mahmud and his Successors 
at Ghazni. ` 

There is a Very suggestive passage in Berto S bois showing that 


he was groping for a truth which eluded ‘him. Speaking of. Mandu, the 
‘seat of another Pathan dynasty, he writes: “It is not easy to understand 


why the architects of Malwa should have edcpted a style so essentially 
arcuate, while their brethren at Jaunpur and Ahmadabad clung so fondly 


. to a trabeate form wherever they had an opportunity of employing it. 


The Mandu architects had the same initiation to the Hindu forms, and 
there must have been innumerable Hindu and Jaina temples to furnish - 
materials, but we find them neither borrowing nor imitating, but adhering 
steadily to the pointed-arch style; which is “he essential characteristic 
of Muslim art in other countries." 

The answer is clear enough. It was because these Patkan -nonuments l 


` were built by craftsmen brought from Ghazn: and elsewhere by Pathan 


. rulers. These disdained to loot pillars, they did nót imitate, they built’. 


to the glory of God or to their own fame in mosque, fort and tomb in 
the tradition of the Muslim world from which they drew their inspiration. 
Let us examine a few examples: , 


‘1. Dura samadi Ghat, Benares, a simple Hindu trabeate building. 

. 2.. Mosque at Jaunpur, mingling of arcvate with trabeate. 

3. Alai Darwaza, Delhi, arcuate, built Ey Alauddin Khalji. 

4. Tomb of Firoz Shah Tughlak, arcuate Pathan style. The Tughlaks 


. were Turkish nobles brought up at the Khalj court. 


5&6. Lodi Tombs. 


The Lodi. tombs are enay solid and striking, Bd stand ina 


pleasant garden just south of New Delhi. They combine an astonishing 


mass of ashlar—the walls are eight feet thick—with some delicate detail 
of blue-enamelled tile decoration. The Lodi K:ngs were the second Pathan 


: dynasty to rule in Delhi; their power endured for 75 years, when in 1526 


Ibrahim, the last Lodi, was defeated and slain ty Babur, the Mughal 


,invader, on the field of Panipat. 


It hàs been suggested that, even if the Delhi Sultans were Moe 
that does not in itself dignify their archicecture as Afghan or Pathan. 


. But admitting that its beginnings can be traced to Cairo or Damascus, 


that does not make it any-jess Pathan architecture. Nobody suggests 


that St. Paul's, or the Royal Hospital cr zhe City Churches are not 


English architecture because their inspiration can be traced to the renais- 
sance styles of Italy. These Delhi and Mandu monuments are indeed as 
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Pathan as Durham and Tewkesbury are Norman; the fact that Norman 
architecture is derived from the Romanesque does not lesson our admira- 
tion for the Normans as builders, gloriously inspired. Even so were the 
Pathan sultans of Delhi and Mandu. | 

For what they did was to achieve a revolution in the architectural style 
of the sub-continent, developing a fully arcuate technique. The distinc- 
tion between the trabeate and the arcuate is familiar enough; it can be 
illustrated by comparing the Greek temple with the Roman and Romanes- 
que basilica. But in other respects the comparison is not a good one. 
The Romans vulgarized; they turned the Greek genius for proportion 
into a lumpy fussiness. On the other hand the Pathan simplified; he 
substituted clean soaring arches, mass and plain surfaces for the profuse 
and almost wild embellishment of each available inch, typical of the 
Indian craftsman. 

.There remains the greatest of all Afghans in history. Sher Shah, the 
Sur Sultan of Delhi. He reigned for less than six years (1539-45), but 
what years! He restored the Afghan dynasty. In those six years he laid the 
' foundations of the'administrative and revenue system, later perfected 
under Mughal and British rule. There is a host of stories of his attention 
to detail and his genius in government. . 

That could be said of many kings. It is as a builder that Sher Shah 
will be remembered. To see the Purana Qila at Delhi and the Rohtas 
Fort in the Salt Range is to recognize the strength of the man. The great 
battlements of the Purana Qila make the Red Fort of Shah Jahan, three 
miles away to the north, look like the puny castellations of a child, put 
together from a box of bricks. Within those ramparts is his mosque, a 
building with a simple, noble grace, all its own, more in keeping surely 
with the true aspirations of Islam than any of those pearly caskets built 
by the Mughals to the glory of God. Indeed Pathan architecture stands 
to the Mughal much as does our Norman to the later Gothic. 

This is the cream of Pathan architecture, the monument.to the genius 
of a people. To reach the heart, the inner significance, of Sher Shah, 
it is best to visit his vast frontier fortress at Rohtas. There it stands, the 
great ramparts growing from the cliff like a wall of China, looking north 
to the low hills of the Salt Range, and beyond, to the snows of Himalaya. 
As befits a work of military fortification, these overpowering gates and 
" bastions do not carry the embellishments added to the Citadel at Delhi, 
but the ashlar is finely jointed and the proportions fill the eye. The 
conception was Sher Shah’s, and in those walls he lives again. Sher 
Shah is buried in Bihar whence he came, in a fine octagonal tomb standing 
in what in India is called a tank. But his real monuments are Rohtas 
and the Purana Qila at Delhi. 


` . 
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` He was killed by an accidental explosion at a siege, his death leading . 
to the inevitable struggle for"the succession and ultimatelv.to the return 
of the Mughals. The story of his dynasty ilius:rates forcitly tae strength 
and weakness of Pathan character. A leader arises, great. enough to 
gather men round him and make them forget their facticusness for one 
‘crowded hour of glory. , He dies and with him dies his’ inspiration. The 
effort, steady and sustained, needed to maintain the position won ‘proves 
to be beyond reach. As Khushlial, the Pathan poet, has it: 


Da Bahlol ao da Sher Shah khabre awram... ~ 

- In days gone by/Pathans were Kings in Hind ` 
And still in deeds the Mughal they outdo, 

` But concord they know not, sc have they sinned . 
Against God's Unity, and come to rue. 
Ah God! Grant them but concord, grand refrain; — 
And old 'Khushhal will rise, à youth again! 


The. builder is succeeded by a galaxy of poets, of whom two at least,. 
Khushhal Khan, the Khatak, and Rahman Baba, the Mahmand, of the” 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries respectively, strike eckoes from every 
Pathan heart. The Pashtu language does rot seem to have deen much . 
written before the end of the sixteenth century. and Khusahal, who lived 
1613-89; probably did something to improve the alphabet. (It is a` 
modification of the Persianized Arabic scriot with some letters added.) 
Ile was a warrior and a mar-of action, the chief of his tribe and a doughty , , 
. man at arms. In his early life he was a great admirer of the Mughal.- 
. Emperor Shah Jahan, but he hated Aurangzeb, who deprived kim of cer- 
tain benefits long enjoyed by his family, and whom he despised for having 
come to the throne by. imprisoning his fether and murdering all „his 
brothers. There are those to-day who admire Aurangzeb for his ortho- 
doxy, and excuse his violence as in accord. with the necessities of the time. 
: Not so Khushhal. - | 
|. My friend Sir Evelyn Howell and I have bcen eub in a joint en-\ 

deavour to translate a selection of Khushhal's poems into English verse, - 
which we hope will shortly be published. +Witb your permission I venture 
to give you a few of these translations as a fairt echo of Pathan thought. 

_ Here is a hymn of hate against the Emperor: 7 


Ra malum shuh da Aurang adl wa insaf . . 


i 'Aurang, full well I know him. So just is A so fair, 
Precise in all observances, punctilious in prayer. 
- . But he slew his own blood brothers in fratricidal strife, 
Gave battle to his father and imprisoned kim for life.’ 
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The devotee a thousand. times may brow to earth incline. 

Or by repeated fasts may bring his naval to his spine, 

But if his act mate not with speech to further good intent, 

His posturings are profitless, his fasting fraudulent. | 

The outward of the snake is fair.and glossy is her skin, , 

But venom lurks behind her lips and treachery within: 

The valiant speaks but little, by deeds his praise is sung; 

The coward and the braggart make sword-play with their tongue. 
My words reveal to him who knows a portrait of Aurang. 

My hand can never reach him. Lord, hear me, Lord, I pray! 
To Aurang, Lord, be merciless on Thy Great Judgement Day! 


That 1s typical Pathan oratory, and most people who care for Pathans 
will be on Khushhal’s side. But he did not write hate-poetry only; he 
was a most versatile person. He wrote patriotic songs, odes to the seasons 
—like most people in those parts he preferred autumn to spring, because 
the heat is over, the crisp winter is ahead, and the wild-fowl are winging 
back. He wrote delicious love lyrics. And he wrote prayers recalling 

the Psalmist, and a sort of Crossing the Bar. 

— I will give you a love-lyric in more reflective and in lighter vein. First, 
the reflective: 


: Puh zan as puh jahan mi dwa siza di mundali . . . 


Let old Khushal confess— 

Two things I prize, 

In me mine eyes, 

In all the world beside, 

Where they have loveliness espied, 

I prize that loveliness. 

Snake-swift a scented tress 

Doth all my veins possess; 

Divinity, no less, | 

For me fair forms reveal, 

Such ecstasy I feel, 

I swoon, my senses reel 

Before all loveliness. | 

Ali Sense transcended in the Form I see, 
Semblance that merges in Reality. — 
‘ Where is my Rose?’ the bulbul cries. 
Where is my Rose? There, would I-be 
With tears of blood, a sacrifice 

To ease my heart’s sharp agony. 
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aud in lighter . vein, for which an elegiac metre seemed suitable in 


English. This poem praises the charms of the Adam Khel Afridi girls— | 


Adam Khele Afridai di sre o spine . 


'Rosy and fair to the eye are the dausifem of the Afridis, 


Maids of the Adam Khel, lovely; how lovely they are! 
Large and liquid the eyes, brows arched, tong lashes a-tremble, 
Sugar lips, cheeks like flowers, foreheads.as bright as the moon; 


. Proud little heads encircled with dark curls fragrant as amber, 


Rose-bud mouths that reveal teeth set in even array; 
Soft and rounded the body, and smooth to the touch as an egg-shell, 
Ample in hip and thigh, tapered tc delicate heel; 
Challenge of deep-cleft breasts set above the daintiest waist-line, 
Like Alif proudly erect, brighter than silver to sea. 
Swift as a hovering hawk I ranged over.velley and mountain, 
Plenty the game that I found, partridges pretty and plump; | 
Always a bird of prey is the. hawk, whether eyas or tierce, 
But the old hawk well tried stoops with a deadlier dart! 
Now do I mind how we climed the steep, steep stairway to heaven, ^ 
Over the Matri Pass, yon bonny maidens and I; ' 
Now do I mind how. we drank of the waters of Bara end Landai 
Sweeter than wine to the lips, sweet as the lips I have loved; 
Even so from Tirah did I come with my darlings to Khwarra, | 
-Now are they parted and gone—O, but my heart itis fain! _ 
What though the flame be hidden, the smoke of the fire ascendeth, 
So, even so, Khushhal, so is the- burning of love. 


And here is a trifle, which Horace would have approved, on the old 


` theme of ca: pe diem: It is more concentrated than the quatrains of Khay- 


yam, and carries most-of his message. 
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Saki, rakra u ma may . vod = 
Roses, wine—a friend to Ses 
Springs sans wine I will not teaz, 
Abstinence I do abhor. 
Cup on cup, mv Saki, pour. 
‘Hark, the lute and pipe. Give ear. 
What says music to our cheer? 
‘Time once flown returneth never — 
- Idle moments, gone for ever. 
Wouldst recall them? ' Call in vain, 
Life, our mortal. life, hath sweetness, — 
As its sweetness, so its fleetness. - j 


Count it nothing. "Tis no gain. 
Doth time tarry for thy prizing | 
Or make speed for thy despising? 
Time hath all young lovers slain. 
Time is heedless, time is heartless.’ 
Saki, pour and pour again. 


The Saki, of course, is the cup-bearer. 


And here is an extract from one of Khushhal’s Psalms, done into what 
I hope is the English of Coverdale: 


14. 


N 
Zuh puh khpalo gunahuno taubagar yam . 
Mine own familar friend knoweth not. the evil I have done in 
thy sight: I even I only among men, have my sins ever before me. 
No heathen, no unbeliever, is so vile i in that he doeth: no man 
so miserable as I know myself in the inward parts. 
The heathen ariseth in the night watches to mutter to his gods: 
I, even I, am more to be despised than the worshipper of eae 
images. 
With a thousand thoughts 1 in my heart I stand and bow my head: 
even so have I prayed all my life long. 
I exalt thee in the congregation and acquire no merit in mine own 
heart: yea, my strength availeth not to offer thee due praise. 


. Lord, deliver me from blood guiltiness; even. now I am upon the 
sword to bring the innocent to the grave. 

. Verily, my lust maketh evil that which.is good, and good evil: 
as for me, I am always helpless before the bidding. 

. My soul delighteth in every unbelief, even three score and twelve: 


yet am I numbered with the faithful in the outward parts. 


. Lord, I am plunged in the ocean of desire: in the fortress of lust 


am I encompassed. 
Verily, if to use vain repetitions is to be a Muslim, well for me: 
I am numbered in the company of true believers! . . . 


The number three-score and twelve is a reference to the 72 heresies 
detected by the orthodox in Islam. Despite his sins, the poet made great 
profession of.his orthodoxy. And, Crossing the Bar: 


Da ahad Badshah puh hukam shwam agah'. . . 
One King alone I serve, one King obey, 

His orders rule my life, his yea, his nay. 

The friends I loved stand in thy presence, Lord, 
Wistful and solitary I wait thy word; 
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Soon, soon, the éall rings out * Come thou 1o me 

| Then here am I, thy slave, Irun to thee! 
Hear me, my King, my God! Have I not prayed” 
Tears from the heart, and shall ] réel afraid? ` 


We seem to hear an echo of Rossetti, and is there not wailed infinitely 
touching in the * I run to thee '—the child answering the father’s call? 

I have said enough, perhaps too much, to stress the extraordinary range 
and versatility of this poet, great by any standard. It is worth while to 
dwell at some length on Khushhal’s thouzhts and words, for he is a 


Pathan of Pathans. With all his weaknesses, with all his: vain glory, . : 


there is something splendid about the man. To understand him is the 

. beginning of knowledge for him who would know Pathans. 
Rahman Baba, an affectionate ‘ Papa Rahman’ synonym for Abdur- 

. rahman of Hazar Khani near Peshawar, was a very different. sort 
‘of poet—a man of quiet thought, withdrawn and saintly, one who, 


tinged deeply with Sufiism, thought of human desire but as afaintimage ^ 
beckoning towards a mystic union with the Eivine.- By many Pathans: 


he is more esteemed even than Khushhal, but the line of his thought does 


in English verse. But may I give you one of nis simpler lyrics i in prose 
translation? ` It is on the theme of contrast, the balance of joy and 
sorrow, of good and evil: ij 


e 


This is the beloved—that is the rivzl; 
- This is the rose—that is the thorn: 
This is Christ* ard that the Cross. 
This is the beloved—that her companion: 
This is the treasure—that the snake that guards it. 
. This is wisdom—that is desire: 
This is sorrow—and that the consoler; 
This is parting—taat is union: 
This is autumn dying—that the fresh spring. 
' This is worship—that is sin. 
This is light—that the fire that burneth. / 
This is the wise—that the fool: T 
This is he that waketh—and that tae sleeper: | 
‘This is Rahman—that the adored; 
This is the sick—and that the healer. 


*The actual words are: ‘ This is Mansur—that the gallows.’ Mansur wes a Sufi, put to 
death in Baghdad for saying ‘I am God." The sense is as I have given. 
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< not come over in English so easily, and we have not attempted to set him ` 


"y 2 


Ahmad Shah, we have seen, founded Afghanistan i in 1747, realizing an 
Afghan State in the home-lands for the first time in history, and bring- 
ing the Durranis, as against the Ghaljis, to the forepart of the stage. He 
was an Abdali of the Saddozai sept, and it is from his time that the Abdalis 
took on the name Durrani from Ahmad Shah’s assumed title as ruler, 
Durr-i-durran, Pearl of pearls. Ahmad Shah was.a great man, one of 
the three greatest Afghans in history. He himself, a Western Afghan 
and therefore with a Persian bias—he had come’ to fame as commander 
of the bodyguard of Nadir Shah, King of Iran—was able to weld together 
for a time in one Kingdom all the Western and Eastern Afghans, and 
indeed to control India as far down as Lahore: But; like Khushhal, 
Ahmad was not only a man of war. He was one disposed by nature to 
mildness and clemency, when the way lay open. He was a King who 
never lost the common touch. And, for our purposes more interesting, 
he wrote poetry, and what is more he wrote not in Persian but in Pashtu. 

Ahmad was only 50 when he died after a life packed with achievement. 
In his last years he suffered much from a malady of the face, probably 
cancer. His last poem echoes both his pain and his friendships, and is full 
of pathos. Here is a prose translation: 


Woe is me for the sweet life that passeth, ` 
That floweth past like a stream and is gone! 


O heart! What canst thou but grieve 
When man's beirig bloweth away as the wind ? 


Though thou hast builded mansions in all grace add form, 
Thou must pass and leave them, sorrowing. 


Grieve, and forever grieve, O my heart, - 
That friends who love must part so soon! 


Those we love are as dainty flowers of spring 
That wither in the beats of summer. 


Wouldst have a friend? Make friends with parting, 
For parting comes to him who loves. 


Friendship is the rose that bears the thorn, 
The thorn that hardens and pierces the heart. 


But why sorrowest thou, Ahmad, when all is joy, 


When sounds the drum of meeting and the hour of union approacheth ? 
The last couplet is Sufic—parting from earthly- friends is turned to the joy 
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of 1 union with the Divine. And the € Though thou hast ids 
mansions .. ; recalls Horace's heartbreak: —— 

Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 

Uxor; neque harum quas colis arborum 

Te, praeter invisas cupressos, mE 

Ulla EN dominum ee 


` 


. In due course the British have given way to a Pakistan which i in a very 


. - real sense is the heir to the Mughals. What perm are the Pathans destined 


to play in this Pakistan? 

I have failed of my purpose if [had not shown that one half of the 
Afghan: peoples—we can call them Pathans if we like—5ut they are as 
entitled to the Afghan name as any Afghan within the present Afghan. 
. State—not only live in Pakistan but are‘the heirs of a tradition which 
has always looked towards the Indo-Pakistan continent, once as Sultans 
of Delhi and later as vassals of the Mughal empire. These are the 
Eastern Afghans who in their time built monuments of their splendour 
- second to none in the sub-continent, who boast a literature with poets 
of the stature of Rahman Baba and Khushhal. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
in 1809, the first and without doubt the greatest of our race to have 
dealings with them,. wrote of the Afghans round abcut Peshawar in these 
memorable words: ‘ Their vices are revenge, envy, avarice and obstinacy; 
on the other hand they are fond of liberty, faithful to their frends; kind 
to their dependants, hospitable above all, brave, hardy, frugal, laborious 
.. and prudent. And of the official deputed by the King Shah Shuja as 
his personal escort, he wrote: ' He was a grave old gentlemaa, shrewd, 
sensible and good- humoured, but somewhat passionate.’ 

The first assessment is a fine picture of a man; who could help liking 
those vices with the virtues on the other side? The secord, reminds me 
of that great gentleman Dr. Khan. Sahib, who, though I had twice put 
him behind bars, bore no grudge, but (somewhat passionately it is true)’ 
was willing to work with me as my Chief Minister. 

An Englishman may be allowed to say that he thinks the Pathans have 
been enriched by sharing for a full century in what we may perhaps call 


'. the Indo-British synthesis. ' There is, no doubt whatever, ‘look:ng at the 


matter reciprocally, that all of us who have been privileged to know 
^Pathans have liked them—may I even say lovec them? It has been my . 
object here to demonstiate that they are a people with a history, an art - 
and a literature of which they may be proud and of which the outer. 
world does not know enough. They need have no fear that they will 

not pull their weight in the larger organism of Pakistan; thev dre like. 
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the Scots in Great Britain. Like other Highlandmen, they.are already 
largely in control of the fortunes of their country. Macmillan is matched 
by Ayub; Burns by Khushhal. 


POSTSCRIPT 


In discussing the arcuate tradition in Muslim architecture the lecturer 
threw out the suggestion that opportunities will arise of giving expression 
to it in the building of Pakistan's new capital at Islamabad, near Rawalpindi. 
Even in an age when reliance on ferro-concrete has caused a wide reversion 
to the trabeate style, it would be unfortunate if that central and magnificent 
feature of Muslim building, the arch, should fail to find a place in any new 
construction designed to give modern form to inspirations which are rooted 
in history. i 


Lecture Discussion 


Sir OLAF CAROE, KCSI, KCIE, de- 
livered the Sir George Birdwood 
Memorial Lecture to the Common- 
wealth Section of the Royal Society 
of Arts on 17th May, 1960, with His 
Excellency Lt.-General MOHAMMED 
YousuF, High Commissioner for 
Pakistan, in the Chair. 


Introducing the speaker, His Ex- 
cellency said: I am sure all who are 
present in this room either know Sir 
Olaf or. have heard of him. We in 
Pakistan are very proud of the book 
he has written about the Pathans, 
and we are also very proud of the 
great service he has done in that part 
of the Indian sub-continent which is 
now known as Pakistan. He is one 
of those Englishmen who took a 
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truly deep interest in the countries 
tó which they were sent, and who 
looked on their task of service to the 
people of those countries as a mis- 
sion. They were missionaries. Such 
men have a very great reputation for 
the good work they have always done 
and are still doing, which in Pakistan 
is greatly appreciated. 

Sir Olef is going to tell us about 
those alleged-to-be-wild people who 
live in the hills round Peshawar and 
about some of the luckier ones in the 
well-watered Vale of Peshawar. A 
few in the audience have probably 
hunted or shot ‘in that part of the 
world, and I suppose worked a little 
too! Being a Pathan myself, I am 
naturally looking forward to hearing 
Sir Olaf. 


iy 


e DIS CUSSION 
THE CHAIRMAN: I think you must 
have gathered by -now that the 


Pathans have all the human weak-- 


. nesses—perhaps one reason why the 
Pathans and people from this country 


 got.on well together is that they 


shared those weaknesses! I know 
-- how mùch the Pathans liked meeting 
. the British officers who served on the 


.. frontier; it was amazing how soon 
the British’ officers picked up their 


' language. They both liked outdoor 
. life, they liked the chase, and they 
- both liked taking a bit of a risk, a 
`- gamble. I hope that association will 
continue and that many young men 


, from.this country will travel and will - 


. visit those historic sites which are now 
; a part of Pakistan. 

` I believe Sir Olaf is now ready to 
. answer questions. I should like to 
ask the’ first. How is it thai the 
Pathans did not go across to Chitral 
over the Lowarai Pass? Was it the 


__ obstacle or.the fact that they spoke 


. a different language then? 


Sir OLAF CAROE: They were and 
are a different people altogether. I 
should say the reason was that up in 
:those Chitral hills (they are among 


the largest cluster of mountains in: 


the world—over 25,000 feet) there is 


"very little cultivated land, and the 


., Pathans did not think it worth while: 


There are about fourteen languages | 


talked within about twenty miles of 

` Chitral, and I think what happened 

. was that as these waves of conquest, 
.'. including the various conquests which 
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~ made up the Pathans, came down into 
- this zegion of Central Asia the earlier 


inhabitants were pushed up into the. . 


higher valleys, and the later arrivals ` 


did not think it worth while going `> 
across these passes into these very 
barren vaileys where there was prac- 


ns no arable land. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Sir Olaf recited 
some of the poetry of Khushhal, our 


.famovs poet. I think there is at least 
‘one Khatak here if not more, andan 


Afridi tco, but I should like to say 
that in Khushhal's poem against the 


Mughals I think he praised the 


Afridis who escaped. to Tirah; rather 


‘than the Yusufzais. [think the Kha- 


taks still keep up that friendship. As 


an example, Mr. Farouq's son and 


my children, and his father and my- 
self, are keeping up that tradition. 
Khusthal was a great Khan, a sort . 
of squire, and his battle against the 
Mughals. who were.also Muslims, 
was really a battle for freedom. 
Although the Mughals were brother 
Muslims the Pathans resented their 
conquering.that country, and ruling 
it, anc I think that as long as that 
spirit for freedom lasts, Pakistan (of 
which the Pathans àre an integral 


.part) will go on.. Tkat-spirit, too, is 


the secret of this great country. It is 
the refusal to be beaten or admit to 
being beaten. I think Khushhal's 

poems play a big part in making the . 
Pathan what he is, in spite of his - 
weaknesses! 


Mr. P. K. NT I should like 


| to ask Siz Olaf why he subordinates. 


Mughal architecture to Pathan archi- 
tecture, when one of the wonders of 
the world is Mughal architecture? 
Secondly, what particular form of 
Pathan architecture does he think 
should be adopted in the construc- 
tion of the new capital of Pakistan? 


Sir OLAF CAROE: Well, I was care- 
ful to say that it was just as some 
people prefer Norman and some 
people prefer Gothic, but I think one 
can admire both of them in their 
different ways. It depends on your 
mood perhaps. If you are feeling 
very masculine you probably prefer 
Pathan architecture; if you are feel- 
ing more spiritual, perhaps, you 
prefer Mughal. I must leave every- 
body here to say whether they prefer 
the Jami Masjid or Sher Shah’s 
Mosque. 1 certainly would not de- 
preciate Mughal architecture, because 
I think it is some of the most beauti- 
ful Muslim architecture in the world 
—look at the Jam: Masjid or the Taj 
Mahal. All the same, the earlier 
Pathan architecture which led up to 
it, and brought the arch into India, 
is very magnificent. 

As regards your second question 
—what particular form of Pathan 
architecture should be adopted by 
the architects of Islamabad-—I do not 
think I could advise. All I would 
say is that I think that the effect of the 
arch should not be forgotten. Look 
round London. There is not a single 
great arcuate building being built 
now; they are all like match-boxes. 
lt seems to me a great pity that we 
are forgetting the arch in Europe and 


I hope it will not be forgotten in 
Pakistan. 


Mr. A. S. BENNELL: I think it 
would help any prospective visitor 
to Pakistan if Sir Olaf were to men- 
tion, say, the three places where he 
thought Pathan architecture could 
be best seen. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: Well, the most 
interesting Pathan architecture is in 
Delhi. Delhi was the Muslim capital 
of India for nearly seven hundred 
years. Also in Mandu, which is in 
Malwa, and a certain amount in 
Bihar. These are in India. Rohtas, 
the great military fortress which I 
showed you, is in Pakistan, between 
Jhelam and Pindi, and it is very mag- 
nificent. The rich parts of the sub- 
continent lay further south, so that 
the Pathan invaders went where the 
capital was, and where the richness 
was, and they did not stay hanging 
about near Pindi. In those days 
there was no irrigation in the Punjab, 
and although the Peshawar Valley 
is naturally very wealthy it has been 
swept by invasion so often that there 
is practically not an old building left 
init. In Pakistan the best place to go 
is Rohtas; next you must go down 
to India. There are two Rohtas, do 
not go to the Rohtas in Bihar for 
Pathan art. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Before I thank Sir 
OLAF, I should like to enlarge on 
what I said a little earlier about mis- 
sionaries. It is amazing that even in 
the toughest days of the frontier, 
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"missionaties and - doctors died. to. 


. roam about looking’ after the people, 
" and although the Pathans were quite 


` capable of taking a pot-shot at people 
' like ‘Sir Olaf, the missionaries were. 


| quite -safe. In other words they 


., were respected for all the good work 
~ they did. I know of one very fine. 


mission school in Bannu, entirely 


patronized’ by the Mahsuds, who. I 


` should say are even to-day the wild- 
| est of the wild tribesmen. * 


.. On your behalf I.should like- i 
thank Sir Olaf for a very interesting . 


talk; which. I am sure will stimulate 


^an interest'in the part of Pakistan 


"about which he spoke. I. hope that 
those who are interested in what sort 
of: buildings we should: have, and 
' whether they should be Mughal or 
Pathan, will go out and see them for 
; themselves; and I hope they will send 
` a long list of suggestions to President 
Ayub: Khan... i 

^ lam grateful to. Sir Olaf: on my 
behalf, particularly for teaching me 


so much about my own people and" 


* about our own poetry. That usually 
* happens. ^ 


I know ‘when I. was in 


- - 
V. ow hU 


friend snall-we say in: New South ` 
Wales, about Western Australia or 
Queensland, or a lot. of those far 


had never been to them.. 


than the Australians. In. the same 


. Australia a few years ago, I travelléd . 
a lot, and whenever I talked to'a- 


.away pláces, they all admitted they .- 
In a short . ; 
time ‘I knew more ábocut: Australia T 


way Ithink Sir Olaf is a master of the 


Pathan land, if you: can call it that. 


Once again I should-ike to, thank: 


him, cn my own behalf; and on behalf 
‘of the: audierce; and I should also 


like to thank the Royal. Society of 


Arts for giving us the opportunity .- 


of Mastering to him. : 


t 


-Sir To Woie o: I would ask E 


you to accord a very hearty vote. ‘of 
thanks to our Chairman. We are 
very greteful to- him for coming 
to-day, and it is ari honour to have a 


. great Pathan in’ the Chair on. this 


occasion. -May we also extend a 
welcome tò the High Commissioner's 


lady, Begum Yousuf. We are. very « 
pleased that she has. beer. able: to 


een ee a ag E 


New High Commissioner for the 
U.K. in India 


Sir PAUL GORE-BOOTH, KCMG, the new High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in India, and Lady Gore-Booth, at Over-Seas 
House, Park Place, St. James's, s. w.1, on October 5th, 1960. 

In introducing Sir Paul Gore-Booth, Sir JOHN WOODHEAD said: We 
welcome in our midst most gladly this afternoon Sir Paul and Lady 
Gore-Booth. We are indeed grateful to them for having spared time, 
when they must be extremely busy, to be with us on this occasion. And 
may I at this juncture say how much our President, Lord Spens, regrets 
that a long standing engagement has prevented him from presiding over 
this gathering. Lord Spens has particularly asked me to convey his regrets 
to you, Sir Paul, and your wife. As you know, Sir Paul has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Malcolm MacDonald in that very important and responsible 
post of High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in India. He and 
Lady Gore-Booth will be leaving later this month for Delhi. We are met 
this afternoon to do honour to Sir Paul and to wish him every success 
in the years which lie ahead of him as High Commissioner. 

By his appointment as High Commissioner in India Sir Paul is, so to 
speak, changing his allegiance. Up to now his official * home ' in Whitehall 
has been the Foreign Office, in which for the last four years he has held 
high office as Deputy Under Secretary in charge of Economic Affairs; 
whereas, certainly for the term of his appointment as High Commissioner, 
he will be an important figure in the Commonwealth .Relations Office. 
But Sir Paul is no stranger to the great sub-continent. He was Her 
Majesty's Ambassador to Burma for three years, 1953-56, and I think it 
will be safe to assume that during those years he was in touch with the 
then High Commissioner in India, Sir Alexander Clutterbuck. I also 
assume it is not unusual for Her Majesty's representatives in neighbouring 
countries to compare notes. lt may be of interest to you, Sir Paul, if I 
take this opportunity to say a word or two about our Association. The 
East India Association was founded in 1866, over 90 years ago. Through- 
out that long period, although the attainment of independence by India, 
Pakistan and Burma modified in some ways the original conception, 
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, RECEPTION was held by the East India Association in honour of 
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] “the sean S abe has bceii to maintain and fo stren gthen the Bonds: r 
of friendship and mutual understanding betwsen the ,people of Britain . 


- and the peoples of what was originally undivided India and is now, and: - 


has been for some years, the independent countries of India, Pakistan. |: 


"and Burma: We know that you, as High Commissioner, wil appreciate: | 


the importance of our object and, aim for your own best endeavours will 


"be devoted to the maintenance of the happy. end friendly relations which - 
mark: the-connexion between this country and India. It may also be of ` 


interest to you to know that we, in collaboration with the Royal India | 
> Pakistan and Ceylon Society, had the privilegé in the. spring of this year 

> of holding a Reception in honour of Pandit J awaharlal Nehru, the - 
.'Prime Minister of India. — .- v. d " 
We: are particularly glad that Lady Goré:Booth has been ábic to bé 


with. us this afternoon. We-thank her most warmly, for many of-the ` 


ladies present to-day know from expérience the heavy burden imposed .. 
. ‘by shopping, packing and all the other arrangéments involved. in a trans- D 
<- fer.such as she and her husband are undertaking. es 
- In conclusion may I on behalf of all of us wish you, Sir Paul, every. E 


.. Success in your high office and express the hope-that both Lady- Gore- 


E Booth and you will enjoy your sojourn in India.. You may rest SUE 


that i in India vou will be anions not »" € 


/ d 4 


Sir PAUL Gore-BoorH: Thank you very much indeed for coming in 


euch! goodly numbers and thereby giving niy wife and mvself the oppor-. 


tunity. of meeting in an informal way:so’ many people- wh om we hope to- 
-~ meet often in the years to come. May I particularly express our happiness 


' at the presence of four people who are rather special friends of ours: 


.. It iša very happy thing that His Excellency zhe Ambassador of Burma 


and Madame ‘Aung Soe have been able:to come. They come, 7. think, , 


in several capacities but I hope primarily as good. personal friends of ours 
. over a period of years. I would also like to say how. much we appreciate: 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Husain, who for éxactly thie same reason 
as ourselves are as. busy as ourselves. I would like to pay tribute, if I- 


~, may; to the work which Mr. and: Mrs. Husain have done in London | 
during their period here, and particularly to the help which they, ME 
l given us since our appointment was known. ~~ 


<- State of luxury, because there are then no'sta1dards and in a sense you: 
can do what you RE and say that that is it. The PB PE to which - 
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Sir John, when one has been for some time in Goveramistit service, 
one becomes a little bit of an expert-on the subject of new áppointments, : 


and I have in the course of these years had the luxury on several occasions ` 


of being. appointed to jobs which .did.not exist before. This is a great 


f ` 
: ` 


we have had the honour to be appointed is, of course, exactly the opposite, 
because if there is one job in the public service which has been done 
with great ability and distinction consistently it is that which my wife and 
I are now going to try to do ourselves. If you think of the names of Sir 
Archibald Nye, Sir Alexander Clutterbuck and Mr. MacDonald you 
will see that one has had something of a standard set for one which it is 
not going to be easy to maintain, and in particular I would like to pay very 
special tribute to the great work all over Asia which has been done for 
so many years by my very distinguished predecessor. 

I have in what I say from now on to be, of course, extremely careful 
because Mr. MacDonald, if I may say so, is still vigorously predecessing 
me and will very rightly, I understand, go on doing so to the last moment. 
He has a great many au revoirs to say which he is doing now, but I am 
looking forward to having the opportunity of taking his advice when he 
comes back just before we go. 

The first thing, I think, which strikes one when one comes into touch 
with the affairs of India and Britain and their relations to each other is 
the great range of activity—personal, economic and academic—which 
goes on all the time. Perhaps it is not necessary for me to retail statistics 
which may be known to most of you, but as we belong to a nation that 
lives through economics and trade, one has in mind that we have over 
£300 million invested in India, that the annual trade between India and 
Britain is something like £310 to £320 million a year, and I also saw an 
interesting figure which was to the effect that last year no less than 212 
British firms, members of the Federation of British Industries, had built 
or are building factories in India. So much for economic activity on a 
very big scale. Then, of course, we have the movements of people, and 
particularly of young people. I understand that there are somewhere 
around 4,000 young people from India among us in this country to-day, 
and that stream goes on and seems likely to continue. In that connexion 
I would particularly like to pay a tribute to those organizations and 
individuals who devote so much time and thought making our friends 
from India, particularly our young friends, feel at home when they arrive 
here. It requires a great deal of thought, and for many individuals a 
great deal of unselfishness, to think of the details which people coming 
in an aeroplane within less than 24 hours from Delhi suddenly find them- 
selves faced with, and to think of the sort of things they will want, the 
sort of things which will make them happy. A tremendous work is being 
done by so many people these days to help in the solution of those 
problems. | 

One thing [ might add perhaps is that I do hope, as I have said elsewhere, 
that the movement of young people the other. way will also grow. I have 
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, Konna "cases of y young ee Who have perhaps spent. a yeat at an indian’ 


> school or have gone to India for. some other purpose, and they have come 


back -greatly enriched: in human experience and understanding. . .l do 


E hope ‘that all.of us;. whether as Governments or individuals; will think 
ofi increasing the opportunities’ which our own young people have to:go 


-and see what happens in India.. When wé go to India there is, of course, 


^a very. great economic event in front of us, the entry inte the, Third-Five | 


< Year Plan.of the Government of India. This is a tremencously ambitious, ` 
effort, and Í am sure all of us wish India Well. ‘We shall, of course; n 


to contribute ourselves. worthily—and let- us be quite frank about this— -` 6e 


both in the form of aid and in the form. of goods and services in the ~~ | 


i ordinary way of commerce. We-can do.a great deal of both if we show. 


os good will and.take. our opportunities. T think in this sincere-effort.on the ` 


` aid.side one can say. this, that the-only concition of aid-will simply-be ~- : 


:the.ability and willingness of-.our tax-paver. who’ is considerably. and .. 


x ^ "variously, burdened, to contribüte, and of course the ability of cur exchange’: 


k 
4 


. position to bear: "whatever may bé imposed. upon it. .Those will govern - 


Moon our economic efforts, but one car. add to that that the freer,- = 


the ttade'of the world, the better we shall eara and the more we shall be^ 


. in- this great effort which the Indian people are making. - 

* So much for ‘the present. day situation, büt I think when c one. has A 
. that far one likes to think a little deeper into the relations between the. 
„two countries and to look at what has- happened’ and what will happen. 
. It is: perliaps.a little. impertinent on my. parc, who have, been. thinking. ` 
‘about these things for months, to speak about them to many of you- -who 


` . have'been living with. them for years. Nevertheless I will venture to do so 


- because what one thinks may all go irito the pool of Felpful: thinking. . 
“It Seems. to me that the people of Britain and the people of India have. 
/ been together. not only throug gh a treméendcus political ard historical but 
: also. ‘a psychological. experience.. We had a period in our relationship : 
"initially of turmoil, then a period of calm, then a'period of ferment, which- - 


ae “has ended in what I think can honestly be' described as a happy and: - 


. successful ‘relationship. Since 1947—becaüse there is no ‘precedent for.” 


^. what has, happened. between India and ourselves— we. have lived, so to 


speak, inià period of experimental relationship. Nobody, if I may put it 


‘between two countries in our mutual situation, and one sort cf looked, on 
* tocsee ‘what would happen next. I think. those experimental twelve arid. - 
© thirteen years have shown that between the people cf India and the people `. 
of. Britain: there has been generated ` SO inuch mutual respect, mutual ` 
interest. and mutual. liking, that we have now establishied a really happy” 


5, ina slightly: ‘homely way, quite knew what would happen to the relations 


gt 


;  able.to do what wè want which is, if I may put it that way, to take.a share. E 


relationship. We shall do our best to continue to promote this and of 
course not to spoil it—I do not think it would be in our. power to do that 
—but it 1s a very encouraging thing to know that we go to India at a time 
when that is the case, where our predecessors have built up this position 
and where—and this perhaps is more important—a co-operative and 
understanding relationship between India and Britain can do so much 
for the world at large. An Indian official to whom I- was talking only 
yesterday said to me that of course we shall not always agree about 
everything—that would be too much to hope for—but at least it is very 
natural for the two of us to work together, and being with him, I did 
venture to add that even in this world where perhaps neither India nor 
Britain are at the top of the Power League nonetheless the combined voice 
—where we can do it—of India and Britain carries an awful lot of weight 
in the councils of the world. 

And so it is in this spirit also that we look forward to the other great 
event, which is going to happen almost as soon as we arrive in India, 
namely, the keenly awaited visit of Her Majesty the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. I am afraid that Her Majesty's Senior United Kingdom 
Adviser will not be able to give very much valuable advice, as he will only 
have been there for two months, but that is not very important. What is 
important is that this visit could not have taken place unless we had this 
harmonious and understanding relationship between our Governments 
and peoples, and it is as a token of that understanding that the visit is 
now happening. I feel absolutely certain that it will be an outstanding 
success and I think that the people of both countries look forward to it 
happening in this confident expectation. Thank you again very much 
indeed for coming and for bearing with me for a few minutes. We do, 
as I say, look forward very much to meeting you from time to time, and 
please everybody come and see us when we are established tn Delhi. 


Sir JOHN WooDHEAD: Sir Paul and Lady Gore-Booth would be very 
pleased if they could now move round and talk to you. 
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je NLESS a, scheduled bank was joan its soundness was not guarán- dd 

Ue. by the Reserve Bank, Shri B.. Gopala Reddy, Minister for : 

Reveriue and Civil. Expenditure, told the Rajya Sabha in reply to 

y "some. members’ criticism of the role of the Reserve Bank in the Palai: - 
, Central Bank case. b aya Bapata o 3 | zu. MT Montes 


eg 7 Qu& $e 5 LICENSED BANK 25 4.4%" 
| -Section 22 of the Banking Companies Act, 1949, requires all banks to. 
^. obtain a licence from thé Reserve Bank for carrying on or commencing 
banking business in India. , This was intendec to ensure. the continuance. 
and growth only of banks established or operating on sound iines and to 
"discourage the indiscriminate, floatation of new banking companies. 
. Banks already in operation at the commenzement of the Banking Com- 
+ panies Act were, however, allowed to carry on business until a licence 
was refused. Before granting a licence the Reserve Bank usually satisfies : 
itself by an inspection of the bank's books and accounts and methods of — 
- -> operation’ about its soundness. (In: case of tanks incorporated abroad 
- ` an additional prerequisite for licensing is that the-law. or the Government: 
* of the country of incorporation did not discriminate against banks incor- 
` porated in India.) . Since the coming into force of the Banking Companies 
Act, up:tó March 31st, 1958, 47 scheduled. and,six nori-scheduled banks 
had been granted licences, comprising abcut, one-half of'all scheduled. 
banks and a very small section of the non-sckeduled banks. These banks, ~ 
m together with thie State Bank of India (and. tke three other major Staté 
` . associated: banks to which licensing provisions did not apply) accounted 
* iu 93 per cent of the total deposits of all the benking companies ir in India. 


i 
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PROCEDURE, FOR LICENSING 


~ A E DEN 


| Before granting iens an inspectión i is held after. whizh the bake is 

| informed of any defective features iri its working and is advised/to take - 
^. corrective steps; “periodical reports are callec for from the bank to watch: ~ 

ae its. progress i in the matter of rectification of defects. ° A‘ bank may also |. 
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be advised to appoint banking advisers, in consultation with the Reserve 
Bank, to help them place their affairs on a.sound footing. The Banking 
Companies (Amendment) Act, 1956, further requires the approval of 
the Reserve Bank for the appointment or reappointment of managing 
directors and chief executive officers of banks and also for amendment 
of provisions relating to their appointment, re-appointment or remunera- 
tion. The Bank's representative may also watch the working of banks 
through periodical visits and by attending meetings of the Board of 
Directors. In case of a bank's persistent failure to show improvement, 
the final step of refusing a licence is taken. Thus, till March 31st, 1958, 
two scheduled banks and 111 non-scheduled banks were refused licences. 
(One of the scheduled banks was a Portuguese bank the refusal of whose 
licence was a retaliatory measure only). The first round of inspection 
of all banks has already been completed and in several cases banks have 
been inspected more than once. 


SCHEDULED BANKS 


With the coming into being of the Reserve Bank in April, 1935, the 
joint-stock banks in India came to be classified under two groups, namely 
scheduled and non-scheduled banks. Scheduled banks were those which 
were included in the second schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act. 
These might be broadly compared to member banks in the U.s.A. and were 
eligible for certain facilities, the facility of obtaining accommodation 
from the Reserve Bank and correspondingly bearing certain obligations 
towards the Bank. One such obligation, for example, is to maintain 
cash balances with the Reserve Bank to bearing a certain defined propor- 
tion to their liabilities. In order to be included in the second schedule 
of the Reserve Bank, a bank must (1) have paid-up capital and reserves 
aggregating Rs. 5 lakhs or over, (ii) satisfy the Bank that its affairs are 
not being conducted in a manner detrimental to the interests of depositors, 
and (ii) be a company as defined in the Companies Act, 1956, or an 
institution so notified by the Central Government or a corporation or 
company duly incorporated abroad. At the end of March, 1958, there 
were 92 banks thus included in the second schedule of the Reserve Bank, 
out of a total of 400 banking companies working in the country. Out 
of the 92 scheduled banks, the Indian scheduled banks numbered 75 and 
their deposits (Rs. 769 crores) amounted to 56 per cent of the deposits of 
all the scheduled banks. 
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HE problem. of fixing the! prices of the products and services in he 
püblic sector'is an intricate one. . The, prices of privately’ produced 
goods generally tend. to represent. both the utility. cf-the goods to 
hb marginal: buyer and ‘their’ average cost of production. plus a profit to: 
-the producer. Private industry must, in the ` “ong, ruin, receive prices which ` 
. will cover, total costs (including. taxes). and provide sufficient net return: 


ee : to attract’ venture capital., -By the same tċken it sis’ .argced that public, . 


I^ 
E 


enterprise can justify. its existence only when..its receipts. cover its costs - 
~ and contribute to the-general fund amounts which are substantially equal. 
to what private enterprise would contribute in taxes.” The ‘implication, 
is that public business must be as: efficient as private business in terms o 
` private business objectives.. EE ; 

The iriterests of the Government a are, wer eur then TM of 
Po enterprise. . Governnient ‘may ‘allow extta-commercial considera- ` 
` tions to enter into the determination of its su3ply prices, and is constrained - 
‘at all times. to conduct its operations with a view to promotion of general © 
-` welfare.. “A public business, which operates at a loss, may well make a 
‘contribution to-the iricome of the community through cheap gas, cheap: 
` transport or. cheap: postage far in excess of its operating deficit. It may: 
un be. unethical or even unbusinesslike to permit. a -departure from the. 


UN general rule of self-sufficiency i thé interest of other social objectives. - 


This explanation of the price, of the products and services of publie 


: i undertakings does: not imply. that such enterprises shotld not be run 
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. efficiently. The: efficiency. of an undertaking: IS quite a different matter. 
Even-if the price charged is less than the'cost in a pubic undertaking 
- (this would of course result in consumers receiving a virtual subsidy), 


. it should.be possible to operate the enterprise on a level: of. SHIGIGUGS Rp 
£ to that prevalent i in private undertaking. 


^ 


The principle. that a public corporation shculd make neither icc hor’ 
profit. rests on three'different considerations. Firstly to dc otherwise is to: 
contribute towards inflation. A corporation puts money into circulation - 
by paying for-its services, materials, etc., “and takes. money out of cir- 


culation by charging for its product and services, . Any deficit is inflation-.. - E 


-ary i in effect unless it is deliberately offset ı in Some other n manner. ee E 
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| 
if a amico has to sell conseil below. cost, the” inane Minister 
must, to the same extent, levy upon the public higher taxes than he would 
otherwise require, in order to cover the loss. Thirdly, if costs are not 
covered and a product or service.is sold at a loss, there might be an over- 
expansion of the public corporation industry. ‘This is particularly the 
case where the demand for the product or service is elastic. : 

In U.S.S.R., where no private sector exists to interfere with the policy 
of the State, values are assigned to goods by the planning agencies of the 
State, which consider the cost of production’ of the finished products 
including labour costs, amortization and any other expense incurred in 
the production process. To these are added State taxes, e.g., the turnover 
tax, which is fixed by the State to obtain revenue and. to regulate con- 
sumption. A margin is then left by the planners so that a well-administered 
Government corporation will show a “ profit ” at the end of the year. 

In the United Kingdom the public, corporations have been given a: 
remarkable degree of freedoni in fixing the prices which the public is to 
pay for their goods and services. The main limitation on their discretion 
is the statutory obligation imposed on almost all of the corporations to 
conduct the undertaking in such a way as to secure a revenue which is not 
less than sufficient to enable them to meet their current liabilities and 
expenditure properly chargeable to revenue account, taking one year 
with another. In short, a nationalized industry is required to avoid making 
a continuing loss, although there is nothing to prevent it. from making a 
surplus. The airways corporations are not subject to this requirement. 
The intention, it may be assumed, is that publicly owned industries shall 
serve the public without making, so far às possible, either a deficit or a 
surplus. The nationalized industries present a sharp ‘contrast with the 
Post Office, which is now required to contribute £5 million a year to the 
Exchequer—this being broadly the amount which it would pay in general 
taxation but for its exemption. ' 

The.“ public sector ” in-U.S.A. is confined to a few public utility under- 
takings and to certain strategic industries only. Among the federal 
enterprises the postal system has consistently, except during the war, 
operated at a deficit since 1920. This has been. due principally to the 
introduction of subsidies, not only to couriers but to third class mail 
(principally magazines and. newspapers) and to free mailing service for 
. Government departments. Both of these contributors to deficit are 
evidently non-business costs. The Panama Canal has through its history 
by no means repaid its money costs for construction, maintenance, 
operation, fortification and interest, in direct revenues. Its military 
character, however, places it far outside the category of pure commercial: 
enterprise. On the other hand, some corporations-have been financially 
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mehil 'even though. hey: were created (o ‘enter r fields of risky enterprise... 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation kad, at the end of fiscal year 
1951; an ‘earned surplus just over one-fourth billion dollars. Other 
enterprises : with _ outstanding earned - ‘surpluses -are the Federal Land 
Banks, the Intermediate Credit Banks, and the Farm Mortgage Corpora- | 
tion. DET 5 
Jn India the price policy i is not i my fixed. - The non-tax xen 
from public enterprises is still insignificant and a small contribution to . 
the exchequer is made by the Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs. 


_ The existing practice of determining the prices of the goods and services 


of public enterprises. varies from industry to.industry. . In the case of 


railways. rates and fares are fixed keeping two points in view. Firstly, 


M being a semi-monopolist undertaking,: the, ra:lways ‘must not aim at. 
^ maximizing their profits.’ Secondly, they. are expected to provide trans- 
port at the cheapest rates, consistent with, the maintenance of their 


financial sólvency and providing means for their developinent. 


‘In the case of the postal system, service rather than revenue is considered 


as the test of success. Countries with a high density of population like- ` 
"England and France obtain substantial revenae from their postal systems, 
‘but countries with low density of population charge rates which cover 


the cost of operation or which bring in moderate net receipt. : 

There.are some public enterprises which work ünder monopolistic or 
quasi-monopolistic conditions, relating to supply or demand for.their 
products. In the opinion of the. Taxation Enquiry Commission prices, 
in the early period of developmental phases, may have to be kept low; 


‘even if this involves incurring losses, with a view to encouraging demand ` 


and widening market to ensure the profitable working of an enterprise- 


. over a leng period. In such cases, even subs:dies may be necessary as.in' 


M 


the case of fertilizers.. The T axation Enquirv Commission, however,. 
see no. objection. to pricing pclicies: which ‘zim, over a long veriod, at 


| realizing a surplus from the operation of public. enterprises. — To. fix a- 
` public price strictly on the marginal cost principle i is also not in keeping 
with a situation where the Five-Year Plan enjoins expansion of zhe public 
‘sector not merely to render some „importan social service. but also to . 
| yield sufficient Es for financin g the various is development plans. © 
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The Mysore. Tron and 


Steel sahara Bhadravati 
= 
HE Government of India has under consideration a proposal to 
T: up a factory to manufacture stainless steel at the MYONG Iron 
and Steel Works, Bhadravati. 


EARLY HISTORY e, 

Attracted by the extensive deposits of high grade iron ore in the 
Bababudan range of hills and a rich forest, the Government of Mysore 
sanctioned the installation of the Mysore, Distillation and Iron Works 
in May, 1918. The installation was expected to be completed in 1919 but ` 
was prolonged till January 18th, 1923. The total expenditure amounted 
-to Rs. 161-84 lakh as against the estimated Rs. 94 lakh. About the time 
of completion of the installation work, serious doubts were raised regard- 
ing the possibility of operating the plant on a profitable basis. On Shri M. 
Visvesvaraya's advice the. plant was started with the assistance of a band 
of skilled operators sent by the consulting engineers, Messrs. Perin and 
Marshall. The operation of the plant in the initial stages was in the hands 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., who were appointed the 
Managing Agents of the Works. With the termination of the managing 
agency arrangements in 1924, the entire responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the Works was assumed by the Mysore Government. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS | 


In 1924 Shri Visvesyaraya was apadni Chairman of the Board of 
Management of the Works and within a short ‘period of his able manage- 
ment, various improvements were effected, : processes standardized and 
large reductions shown in the cost of collection and transport of raw 
materials. At the end of six-years of his office as Chairman, the output 
was increased to a satisfactory level; the Works recorded no loss and the 
operations in 1928-29 showed profit. During this period, à pipe foundry 
was added to the Works and the production capacity of the blast furnace 
was raised from 60 tons to 80 tons per day. All this was achieved with 
the assistance of Mysore engineers and workers trained under the direction 
of Shri Visvesvaraya. | l piae ue A 
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"7. PROGRESS OE. THE WORKS oe "e 
Bine 1929 the Management of the Works E fs examine the * 

‘desirability of starting a steel plant.and it. was only:in 1934, that the steel - 

. scheme was sanctioried for the manufacture of about 30,00) tons of ingots.. 

per annum. The Steel Works started operztion in March, 1936 and the — 
work was, standardized within less than two years. This was the period" “ 
| during which the Works turned the corner and since 1938 were placed . 

on a sound footing. In addition to the implementation of the steel scheme, 

. various other lines of manufacture, viz., cement, ferro-silicon, steel cast- 
ings, rods and strips, were taken up between 1934 and 1943. . After World 
War Ir the Works took up as part of its post-war development programme, 
schemes for expanding the manufacture of pig iron, steel and cement. 
"The manufacture of pig iron has increased: from- 23,000 tons to 100,000 
ons, per- annum,, by the installation of two electric pig iron furnaces,', 
"Which are the first of their kind in Asia. Cement manufacture increased " 
‘from 25,000 tons to 80,000 tons per annum. and ferro-silicon productión.. 
rose from 2,000 tons to 5,000 tons per annum. The latter is an important . 
commodity required for the manufacture of steel ard is being produced: :, 

in India only by the Mysore Iron and Steel-Works. It is meeting the full 
demand of the country. A new acetic acid plant with a capacity of 600 
‘tons per annum was also established and put into commission. during a 
period... . 


| BROGRESS UNDER THE PLANS 

| 
The formulation of the First Five Year Plan provided a iie impetus ` 
to the Works to strengthen its prógressive policy, widen the range and . 
. accelerate the execution of its programmes. To improve the economics 
' of the unit, the Government of Mysore in 1949 proposed that the capacity | 
of the. Works be expanded to 100,000 tons per year. ‘This included, 
amongst other things, the installation of three electric pig iron furnaces, 
increase in the capacity for production of ferro-silicon, installation of a 

cast iron spun pipe plant and a sintering plart. ` The proposals were . 

accepted and Rs, 1:52 cróre given during the First Plan period as loans ` 
towards the cost of the expansion plans. The. plants are expected to be 


: ready by the.end of 1957. "The Second Plan TOROS a provision of Rs. 6. 


crore for the expansion of the Works. 
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The precise nature of the Chinese claim to Himalayan territory has not 
been stated by Chinese authorities and is not known to the Government of India. 
In the Chinese maps some parts of the territory have been incorrectly 
shown as part of China. These areas are roughly indicated by shading in 
this map and the southern border of these areas as they appear in Chinese 
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maps has been roughly shown by a broken line = = 


The maps are from White Paper No. 2, Ministry of External Affairs, Govt. of India. 
33 
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"Educational ‘Changes | in Pakistan | 
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and collective: life of their nations. 


= men have Nd great pa on. things’ affecting the aA 
So had. the Quaid-i-Azam. | He .. 


ge N LÉ 
E " wanted ‘Pakistan. to bea welfare State-and à. respected: cne among 


~ 


the advariced countries of the world: To achieve this, be visualized. that: - 
* our. educational policy. must have regard te.the modern conditions and `; 
^to past developments, that. have” taken plac2 alt over the world.” ‘He *. 
E realized, that ^^ there. was'an ‘urgent: need: for. training our people: in the. . 
ux scientific and technical education in'order to; build: up. future economic - : 
-ife and that we should see that our people. unde-take scientific, commerce - 
- and trade and particularly all: well-planned indestry: Ue Tu s P. 
It goes to the credit of the present Governnient which on g high priority, 
"basis: took éffective measures to revolutionize. tke system. of education in: 
."Pakistan.. - The President, Field Marshal’ Mchammad Ayub. Khan, "Who: ir 
‘is most anxious to see that this. dream of the Quaid j is realized, has rightly `. 
. emphasized: that * Pakistan's foremost need is to-develop;à character `. 
' -pattern which is capable ( of producing! hundreds: and thousands of specially . .. 
trained. men and women who can: give a diriction to’ the affairs of K 
` “country and, visualize; and aera: the plans for its, constantly ‘expanding: - 
e growing f did be a te a E aa 
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3 7 ^ (d 
It is ‘against ‘this. Cia that: ihe presen: Go vennent set: ap a. 
‘Cominision: known. as the  Corimission on. National: Education; in . 
S Denhe, 1958." The Commission which included top ranking and emi- - 
nent educationists of Pakistan, reviewed the educational, svstem of the 
country in consequence with the: apirations of the pecple and thé. socio- . . 
: economic sturcture of the country and recommended suitable incasures T 
for its re-orientation for the. purpose -of ensuring ‘an integrated .and.: 
» balanced development of education at different steges. : The Commission. E 
, Submitted its PEE to the Président in Angus 1959.. B. I 
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* The hhigh-lights Sf \ ilie Report. are "that education à as an, investments in 
.. human resources ds productive, that: educational development’ js idis- <* 
". pensablé to: economic development and. that the Sally of ERE will 
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determine the pace. of economic. development. The Report shows the. 


| 
way in which Pakistan can train its manpower according to its require- 


ments. The target set by the Commission is. that the end: product of the’ 


` educational system in Pakistan should be comparable in competence and 


1 


achievement with the end products of the educational systems of some of 


the advanced’ countries : of the world. It makes: specific suggestions for 


achieving this target. It particularly: emphasizes that ability and aptitude 


of-the mind should determine the basis in educational opportunities and 
that talented children of indigent means should. be given scholarships 


to pursue higher studies: Finally it tells us how to.retain our identity as 
Muslims and thus: solvé some of the problems that exist in Pakistan 


because of its separation into two: halves and its: diversity of languages: - 


This Report i is a most'valuable and precious document. It is, indeed, a 
landmark in the forward march of our country; |; 


RECOMMENDATIONS o 

This Report was accepted by the. oum in general. ` Its specific 
recommendations which received the. Government’ S approval, cover a 
wide range of important. subjects : "which among others include, higher 


education, professional education, secondary education, technical and .: 


vocational education, primary éducation, adult education and religious 
education. The Commission has dealt, at length and in the most appro- 
priate way, with all these subjects. Following is a brief survey of some 


. of the. recommendations of the Commission which ne Government 


t 


approved for HopietibntaHon. 
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| HIGHER’ EDUCATION LL 


There is no denying the fact that ihe present-day world is vH com- 
petitive. If Pakistan is to survive with a sense of pride and ‘pretige,. its 
present and future leaders have.to acquire a high standard of quality. 
Since it is only higher education which produces leaders in fields like 


public administration; agriculture, commerce and industry, science and | - 


technology, it is an essential pre-requisite that emphasis should be on 


quality in our highér education. Higher education has been recognized : 


as a distinct stage starting from the post-Intermediate and Government 
has accepted the recommendations that the - present Intermediate classes 


should be transferred from the jurisdiction of the Universities to that of 


Boards of Secondary Education, and that courses of studies for B.A. and 
B.Sc. should^be extendéd to three years. Further, there should be two 
courses, pass and honours, and for. pse who pass annonis the course 


HE S 


- 


" ^ of Ww: À; ‘should. be one. year. Apa the Comision hs recommended.” 
‘that’ the Universities should introduce courses ‘of studies, which: have a- 
“direct bearing à on the economic ‘development. cf the’ country. . gh 

Orie of, the :most important. functions of ‘the Universities. is. ere 
ih. the: sphere -of ‘higher education, jt is-as, important as teaching | itself. ' 
"Through: research thé teacher is capable of inculcating a: high spirit.in. ` 
" students and equip them with the ‘up-to-date: technical advances i in their - 
- different pursuits.’ In order to dévelop-research: ‘programmes’ on sound. `- 

: lines. the: Commission has recommended : that éach University: should Set. 

cv > p a. ‘committee for. -advanced study and. that nO. ‘research programme" 

E : should be. introduced unless: tlie: requisite. manpower and resources, are ; 

“available! This is necessary: to. maintain standards of efficieacy i in. such, 

mon programmes. - e 

7. * The. Cómmission. recognized that. the’ leagher™ is at. the. heat: ‘of all: 

md - educational reforms: and that on his ability; hard work, and dedication: 

ZU 'dépend 1 the success of. the educational process. . The Commission has-^ 

z recommended à programme for- the teacher "which. would enable him' to a 
provide’ counsel, and guidance. to- the: students and suitable facilities: for.. 
this. own studies.. In order to carry out these. responsibilities it has béen .. 
decided, to^ provide: him. with- private. rooms ‘for. study, well-equipped -` 
.. libraries, laboratories and equipment for research. College and: Univer- 
“sity teachers will get reasonable salaries, commensurate: with their’ — 
‘fications. - a m 2. 

` SD he: Coramiissign Eas also sükgesied changes i in the method of exainitia- 

E “tions. which would encourage. ‘sustained work and discourage. cramming: 

a, - and” memorization. "Credit. will be given for regular: and sustained Work: 

“by, stiidents i in their examination. , "d bs 8 y ue E 


t 4, 


oe «ue | ‘PROFESSIONAL. EDUCATION, M oW x 
v The Gcinmission’ Ms dealt: at lerigth à with ihe ee bf professional E 
D : -edüücation: e.g..Engineering, Agriculture, "Animal Husbandry; Commerce, 

law and. ‘Medical.’ It has suggested sweeping reforms, particularly: in.: 

- thé field of technical education both at the diploma and university level. . 

. The Engineering Colleges will concentrate on-their own programme - vf. 

e A teaching and research and diploma classes will be transferred to technical ` 
institutions.. . Further,’ Chemical and Minirg: Engineering: will’ be added, 
tò the existing ‘subjects. ` "New courses, such :as ‘Metallurgy, Mihierology,: 

» Ceramics, ‘Petroleum and. particulatly those which: deal with the éxploita-.:’ 
tion of local résources will be’ introduced.- Henceforth a clear distinction ` 

M “will. be made between the function of an engineer and. that óf a technician. - 
"and. ihe educational programme : for bacs a be developed. accordingly. - 
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Postgraduate courses s will be started” and engineering. ‘colleges will ake 

research in projects in, industrial f processes and construction and in the 
material used in them. - ^ | +» ^ " 
. As agriculture.is the main occupation of thé vast "Rb in Pakistan, 

agricultural education is.to play an importan: role in the nauonal develop- 
ment. It has, therefore, been suggested ^ that agricultural ` education 
should be developed by detaching the Agriculture Colleges from depart- - 
mental control and an Agricultural University should be set up both in 
West and East Pakistan. Asforthe programme of the work inthe > colleges: 
admission qualification should be Matriculation, the durazion .of the 
- course should be five years after Matriculation ale high priority should be ` 
be given to research programmes. 

There area number of weaknesses in our assent codd education 
system. ` A` number- of recommendations to remove these weaknesses 
have been suggested’ by. the-Commission. It has been suggested that 
commercial institutes. offering professional courses should be established. 
In co- operation with professional | organizations, these commercial insti- 
tutes should devise courses in special fields such -as Insurance, Banking, 
Secretarial work, Advertising and Salesmanship, Personnel Management, - 
Transport, Textiles, and Government Office Practice. Above all, school 
curricula should bé diversified so that pupils can take up a few selected 
subjects in the field of technical, agricultural and commercial studies in 
addition to the course in compulsory subjects. Education in commerce 
should be a part of the national programme of education. Control of 
Commercial Education below the degree stage should be: vested in the 
Directorates‘of Technical Education. ` 

As for the medical Education, it has been dended that zdmission to 
Medical Colleges should be after 12 years ‘of successful study and by merit. 
on the results of the first F.sc. examination and suitably evolved aptitude 
and oral tests.. ' Arrangements will be made for the post-graduate training 
of specialists of the’ highest standard. Arrangements will also be made 
for the in-trainmg. of’ technicians selected from. amongst those. who 
: possess the requisite u | : 


i 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The system of dications is incl in many Ten In particular itis 
too bookish and literary, and does not provide any opportunities for 
vocational training. The. Commission has recommended a drastic 
re-orientation of the curriculum at the secondary stage. It.has now been 
decided that the curriculum. should have a compulsory corps of subjects 
such as national language, , mathematics, science, etc. and a ios selected 
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"Vaal in. the: ‘field of. ‘echnical, agricultirál; commercial and home’ 


ni economics studies; A e 


 Exténsive steps will-be taken i in. tlie daioni ent of Bede. Schools” 
"For instance, a. number of. schools’ will -be. developed: :85- multi-purpose - 
‘schools i in each district. . These: schools wil: provide. diversified : program-. 


" mes and. résidential. accommodation. ` T hese. would be: noi-Government: 
«schools financed by the. local-communities. ae a 


“ Every. éncouragement will. be given. to ‘tke developer, ‘of residential: - 
EC ‘Residential. schools. of. the: pre-cadet ype are to be set. n in. 
^ the immédiate futuie i in 1 each wing. Uu x E 
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“TECHNICAL. AND | VOCATIONAL. EDUCATION, a 
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Technical and: "Vocational Puestos: M an: dimportérit role in the. E 


-. growth of.à country’s economy: «The sams. holds good in the.case of i 
Pakistan: : Unfortunately, very little was done-in the past ir. this direction. 
. Consequently, Pakistan is at present drastically short of trained manpower. 
- To make, up the deficiency in, this sphere. Government have. decided. : 
` to initiate a comprehensive pro gramme of techaical education. : Accord- 
"ingly technical education will bean integral part of the education. system::: « 
- The’ curriculum of-education will -now include practical courses in tech- . 


^. nical and: vocational schools will include courses in social stüdies and the : : 


‘humanities, “Polytechnics and technical | institutes will 5e set ‘up, to: 
, produce t technical. ‘personnel of.the. s supervisory cadre in a variety of areas... 


, New. technologists will be introduced and teaching: faci'ities of tech- ` 2 


nologies will further be. strengthened. Further, all polytechnics and. other: 
_ technical institutes: will offer RS and: Partetime- courses. - = 
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"A cadha. to. X census of 1951, Bakistaii’s perteniage i in i erg i is: 


48:9 ^ Which means that. there were'- 13,968,013 ‘literate; persons in; the < 


“country: in” 1951:. ‘The introduction: of: :compulsór; y. education : at’ the”. 
` primary ‘level i is, therefore, an essential pre-requisite for modern technolo- ` 


PRIMARY: EDUGATION, ees pes E 
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gical advances. The Commission” has, therefore, ‘suggested that ‘eight, 2 


_ years: : compulsory schooling is’ necessary. ^. Ves e 


F 


- This target will be.achieved in a phased pr gramme. divided into a . 


periods —first five years of compulsory schooling within a period of ten’ 
years followed by the text phase of five: years when the duration of com-:’ 
- pulsory. education will be extended to eight years. It is hoped that with- 


. the improvement of the country’s resources and development . of basic 


in 


democracies, this target. will s achieved in or. ahead of time. 
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“ADULT: EDUCATION. Pe a 


The present Goven is so great emphasis on L mote agricultural 
' production and industrial progress. This is impossible "uhless our people 
are predominantly literate. Adult education plays: an| important role 
in this direction. The Commission has, accordingly, plans to step up 
this system of education by. strengthening and expanding the existing 
literacy programmes by increasing the number of. specially trained adult 
and part-time literacy workers and by making greater use of women and 
Imams as part-time ateracy teachers and by implementing other suitable 
measures. Jt 


i 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Pakistan i is an islamie country yes it bid also a EN Bion of non- 
Muslims. The Commission has’ laid strong ^ emphasis on religious 
teaching, recommending it as an integral part of the educational system. 
. However the Commission has emphasized that religious teaching should 
not do anything which would impair social and political unity in the . 
country. In fact its purpose should be to foster. human brotherhood, 
justice, equality, and the dignity of man. The teaching of religion will, : 
therefore, have three stages—the compulsory, optional and the research 

stage. It has been decided to establish an Institute of Islamic Studies. 
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MILITARY TRAINING 

. As for the military training in educational institutions the Commission 
has recommended the introduction of a National Cadet Corps with an 
initial strength of 20,000. ' It -will-have separate wings for the Army, 
. Navy, and Air Force and include’ separate Divisions for boys and girls. 

In addition to.the above, a number of recommendations pertaining to 
women's education, -guidance, medium -of instructions: dnd the teaching 
of languages arid text books have been made by the Commission. Most 
of these have been accepted by the Government. | 


"^ EDUCATION. IN THE SECOND. (PLAN 
Educational device and povan is a long process and 
requires patience: and sustained efforts, abundant resources and proper 
guidance. The Second Five Year Plan has given very high priority to 
educational development and the specific recommendations i in the Plan 
reflect the: recommendations of the: Commission. An -amount of 
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TRE 1393 aia. is a i. be s ‘in: this s field. during’ 1960. 65," 


' 'The local communities are expected. to provide land, buildings and other ^ "i 


: basic, needs. -and thus: contribute ‘approximately’ ‘Rs. -100 million: in this ; 
manner, -The Plan: provides Rs. 54. million: for. education. in the back": | 
< iward:localities. -"Próper effort in. the promotion of education: is to be. 


> “encouraged and the contribution i An this: sphere i is expected to go up to- 
Rs. 100 Tpillion.. 7 pcr, E M Ecc ee 
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n ur NC NE ME IMBLEMENTATICN d Cu re e 


Tn pursuance of Government S on the implémentation has de » 
started. The governmental machinery.. particularly : in. the educational 
- sector ‘is. -being geared. to implement the. Plan as rapidly as possible. :'One;,. 
.ef the: majór recexmmendations of the Commission deals with thé revision - 
`of curricula on a. national basis. - -Curriculiri: Committees fór secondary 3 
and primary « education have already started Turctioning and special com: - 
-mittees have also been appointed to formulate detailed syllabuses i in differ- Ma 
ent’ disciplines: . The members of the Committees have been drawn from: d. 
"Universities, colleges, schools from all over. the. country and represent the oe 
best: talent: “Similarly the universities ,have.revised their térms of. study 

and the Vice-Chancellors have held several meetings to discuss problems: 


E ` of mutual. interest in. this field. ‘Another important recommendation ' 


-that of the ‘establishment of an-Islamic Resea-ch Institute has been imple-: ~ 
 mented. The Institute has been established with Dr. I. H: Qureshi às : 
its Director. A summer course for thé training of college. lecturers iñ . 


.: Zoology and Physics. has been organized during. the current summer. . de ; 


vacation: *, This programme will be’ made permanent from: néxt year. and.” 
. summer: courses: will be Provided. for 200-250. teachers, in four to” five 
; different disciplines. ° - P x ES : ] 
"From. thé above iti 4S clear fat’ a gřeai futüre awaits' s Pekistan | in: die 
` field of education. In order to: reach the heights of progress and prosperity - 
a determined; sustained and honest: effort i is essential. : The: Government.’ 


=- js" theré:'to provide proper guidance. to the people.. Let ` ris hope: that” 


; Such a füture mu on ‘the people of Pakistan as s quickly as. possible. 


New Investment. Bureau for 
Pakistan UU N CT 
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ITS FUNCTIONS ‘AND SCOPE (= | 0f 





lished in April, 1959, in pursuance’ of a declared objective as 

enunciated in the: new industrial policy. of the: Government of 
Pakistan, announced in February, 1959, to. give “ maximum scope to 
private enterprise in the development of: the resources ‘of the country.” 

The Bureau's main task is, therefore, to: promote foreign as well as 

local private investment in industry with a view to realizing the targets 
envisaged in the Development Plans in the. private sector. . In order to 
achieve this objective, the Bureau will provide the following services: 
(i) Receive all applications for the establishment of new industrial con- 
cerns, take them up with the relevant Ministries and Departments of the 
Central and Provincial Governments and communicate the final orders. 
of the Government within the shortest. ‘possible time; (ii) Disseminate 
information regarding investment opportunities and conditions in Pakistan, 
and offer advice and guidance to probable investors; and (iii) Actively 
assist foreign. and local investors in obtaining import licences, land, con- 
. trolled building materials, power, water, railway-siding, materials, tech- 
nical help or advice and any other facility for which approval of the 
Central or Provincial Governments or Statutory bodies is necessary and 
in solving. any Probing Or difficulties encountered | by them. : 


Ti: Ministry of Industries Investment Promotion Bureau was estab- 


Ta i E CLEARING HOUSE. V 

The Investment Promotion areas is inteüided to be, the dame house 
for all problems which investors may face. ‘The idea that inspired the 
setting up of the Bureau was.to establish a Central Office in the Govern- 
ment to which investors could refer not only their investment proposals 
but also their difficulties without having to go from. one agency of the 
government to another in search of speedy action. - 

To discharge its responsibilities effectively, the Investeift Promotion 
Bureau, in addition to maintaining close liaison with the various govern- 
mental; semi-governmental and non-governmental organizations con- 
. nected with various aspects of industrial. projects will remain in close 
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"ouch with. Pakistan's s. &inbéssiey and coniular offices. ovérséas; keep dius 
. ‘advised of our development programmes ‘in the.industrial sector and. seek ^ 
"their assistance in. exploring avenues for att racting. foreign investment. 
- Cells. are expécted to be established i in due’ course in. a few of our r large: - 
.: Missions for direct liaison. with. the Bureau. +: pue c. uL 

- Offices: Corresponding: to the Central. Investment Promotion. Bureaü 
are also being set up at the headquarters cf the two: Provincial Govern- : 
ments “in ‘Dacca ‘and’ Lahore. Active: liaison will be maintained by the ` 
"Central, Bureau with its Provincial counterparts | in. «the. matter o pro-. di 
vision of: facilities. - C MI E ae : | 


E i * GUIDES: AND, “BOOKLETS 


7 ‘The’ ‘Bureau’ startéd piee ices in July, 1959. A booklet ` 
- entitled “ . Guide tò. Investment in: Pakistan " "3as-been published giving | 


: a brief oütline Of (a) investment. conditions in Pakistan, (b) incentives | 
offered to private: enterprise, particularly foreign investment,. and (c). pip- 


- cedure for. establishing industrial undertakings in Pakistan. 
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A list of several industries in which Pakistan could profitably. invite : 


“foreign capital to. participate has been drawn up by the Bureau: and is. 
'- under study in consultation with the various Ministries and. Departments - 
. :concerned. .Steps to approach ‘suitable parties in various countries, 

. .Seeking to;invest capital abroad. On the. basis of. this: list are under € cons. An 
| : sideration. " : m 


Another; brochure entitled D  anvestnene E in ‘Pakistan ” 
;; containing: up-to-date informátion about investment conditions in our. 
country has also been D by the Bureau. ee E 

LY FACTORS | FAVOURING: INVESTMENT. 

D" EE t 5 T: VIE ; 

- Ages Ro useful’ Bo suh as c credit facilities T or industries, -x 
fiscal: ‘affairs, -banking and insurancé, labour and -commerce,. the booklet 
-gives:a. ‘list’ ‘of those industries. which. are partictlarly ‘suitablé for foreign ^. 
‘investment. :It.alsó lists new ‘industries uider-the Sb sort Term Plan now: 
. replaced. by the Industrial. Investment: ‘Schedule. - E 

Enumerating the factors favouring invéstment in Pakistan, ‘the: booki 
. Says: (i) Pakistan has a stable and progressive: Government; (ii) ‘Believes: : 
in free enterprise and is adverse to nationalization; (iii) Has abundant.” 
natural resources and industrial raw materials; (iv) Has large consumer . 
markets based on requirements of 87.million, with a.steady rising andad. 


. of living; Q ‘Has ‘easy outlets to markets of the Middle East, Africa, 


South-East Asia ang fhe Far East; C Has an ‘extensive transport ' and , E 
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communication net-work: ii), Pouce. vast resources, of incu lubens 
labour laws:are progressive and’ industrial unrests rare; and (viii) Can 
boast of an advanced money and banking SUE ` 
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TRA (FURTHER FACTORS me 


The third booklet called “ Industries for Foreign Investment ” ' has also 
been published by the Bureau. It gives, in addition: to the eight factors 
enumerated above, another eight factors favouring investment in Pakistan. 

These-are: the liberal taxation reliefs designed to encourage investment; 

‘tax holiday’ for two years ‘for approved : industries; repatriation of 
. capital and remittance of profits allowed freely; nominal duties charged 
on capital. goods; deserving industries enjoy tariff protection; agreements 
on the avoidance, of double taxation exist. with U.S.A:, ‘U.K:, Sweden, 
Japan, India, West Germany, Switzerland and Denmark. - 

Another factor favouring investment is the guarantee given by the U.s. 
Government about Anierican investment In. Pakistan ca expropria- 
tion, nationalization and war risks. 

The booklet lists a number of industrial projects and attempts to answer 
some of the important questions that. prospective investors are likely to 
ask, 

Projects included in the brochure offer excellent oHG USES to foreign 
enterprise as also to local investors possessing adequate capital and tech- 
nical know-how. It may be recalled that the Government of Pakistan 
has practically. thrown: upon.to private sector the entire industrial field 
with the exception of arms and -ammunitions, production of atomic 


, energy, a civil aviation and telecommunications. 
bo 


INDUSTRIES: | CATALOGUED 


The industries ánd projects catülogued in the booklet are: (i) Mineral 
Resources - (fuels; metallics, non-metallics) ; (ii) Engineering. Industries 
(Steel: Mill Project, Sheet Mill; Boat- building, Stationary and Diesel 
Engines, Tractors: and Spares; Machine Tools,. Machinery and Spare 
Parts and Safety Razor Blades for East Pakistan); (iii) Chemical Industries 
(Rayon and Cellophane, Pharmaceuticals and Anti-biotics, Industries 
based on Natural Gas, Soda Ash cum Caustic Soda Plant, Caustic Soda 
on electrolytic process, Wood Distillation); (iv) Electrical Industries (Gas 
Appliances, Power Transformers, Welding Electrodes; Electric Motors 
and Miscellaneous Electrical Industries * Cold. Storage, Humidification, 
Air-conditioning and Refrigeration Plants"); (v) Textile Industry (Jute 
Manufactures, Umbrella Cloth and Ribs); (vi) Paper Industry (News- 
print Factory, Straw-board Factory); (vii) Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
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Industry (coment Pottery and. Sanitary-ware, ‘Porcelain’ Lasso. 
Scientific and Neutral Glass and Glass Holloware); (viii) Food Products 
Industry (Shrimp and Prawn. Freezing, Fish Meal and Fish Oil, Dairy 
Products, Fruit Preservation, Fruit Juices and Vegetable Dehydration); 


` (ix) Rubber Products Industry (Car and Giant Tyres and Tubes); and 


(x) Miscellaneous Industries (Tallow, Hosiery and other Needles, Mechan- | 


‘ical Toys, Zip Fasteners, and Hotel Teue 
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Pakistan Relations with Turkey 


| and iran 


By A PAKISTANI CONTRIBUTOR 


and so close to each other as Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. Itis not 
just because they happen to be neighbours. The Ceep cordiality 


N: Where around the troubled world to-dày are nations so friendly 


' : that exists between these three countries owes. its origin to many factors. 


There is, first, the comnion histcrical backgrounc. Each ore of them has 


- been influenced by the other through close contacts and blood relationship `. 


‘for centuries. - In. Pakistan there are thousands of families whose ances- 


.tors:.came from Iran or. Turkey. Then, there is the language. The 


spoken and written vocabulary of Pakistani languages has thousands of - 


. words that -are of Turkish or Persian origin. Urdu, the, name of the 


language of West Pakistan, is itself a Turkish word. - These three countries 
also have: common social customs and’ similar eating habits. - . Most 
important of all, they profess the same religion—Islam. 

One may see governments forging allicnces in pursuit of mutual 


` interests but it is seldom that peoples of different countries aiso express 


love and admiration for each other. NormaLly, while the governments 
fraternize, the people do not. The people may even hate each other 
and take pains to criticize each other's faults ar.d express jealousy of each 
other's virtues. In the case of Turkey, Irar, nd Pakistan, there is love 
and admiration for each other, not only at the government lev el but also 
in the people' S thinking. 
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. One will never icu a Pakistahi | say thái he Host not like a Turk or an 
Iranian. The heroes-of. Turkish history are his heroes. The gems of 
Iranian literature are equally his heritage as that of the Iranian. ` Then, 
there are. the historical, religious and cultural. links that breed feelings of 
love and esteem in his heart for his brethren-in-faith i in Iran and Turkey. 

When foreign rule ended in the sub-continent, and Pakistan came into 
being as an independent nation, the first two countries that gave her 
wholehearted friendship and helpful support in her difficulties were Iran 
‘and Turkey. They have always stood by her and showed' her an affection 
and.love that has made.a deep impression on the hearts and minds of : 
- the people of Pakistan. `. Iran signed a. Treaty of Friendship with Pakistan : 
soon .after her independence on February’ 18th, 1950.. ‘The same year; 
on October 14th, the two countries signed an ‘agreement ‘on the abolition 
of the visa. The Cultural Agreement; signed on March: 9th, 1956, 
brought still closer cultufal contacts between Irán and Pakistan. They also 
have between them an Extradition Treaty, signed on April 20th, 1959. 
| The Shah-in-Shah of Iran; His Imperial Majesty Mohammad Reza 
Shah Pehlavi, was the first monarch and Head óf the State to pay a visit 
to Pakistan in 1950. Pakistan was also the first. country. to which Queen 
Farah Pehlavi paid her first visit after her marriage to the Shah-in-Shah. 
A large number of Iranian statesmen, scholars, athletes have visited 
Pakistan and taken. back with them happy memories of their stay in that 
country. Many Iranian naval cadets . have ; received training at the 
Pakistan Navy headquarters at Karachi. ^ 

Turkey also signed a Treaty of Friendship. with Pakistan as early as 
July 26th, 1951. The Cultural Agreement followed .on: June 29th, 1953. 
The Turco-Pakistan Pact, providing for co-operation in all matters 
relating to the wellbeing and ‘security of the two countries, was signed. 
on April 2nd, 1954. President Celal Bayar and many prominent Turkish 
statesmen and scholars have visited Pakistan a number of times, always 
receiving a jubilant and enthusiastic welcome. 

Pakistan’s statesmen and members of delegations visiting ‘Furkey and 
Iran have always been accorded a warm welcome. ` ‘The visit to these 
countries by Pakistan’s President; Field Marshal Ayub Khan, in 1959 
evoked à joyous and rousing reception. ` P 

With such close affinity between ther, it was ‘natural that these coun- 
tries should: work out a permanent arrangement for. common economic 
development and. mutual defence. , There has been. a long period of 
economic stagnation, in the region in which these three countries are 
located, leaving them far. behind the advanced . Western nations. Their 
leaders realized the need for plans for the building up, of modern com- 
munications and transportation routes and’for development in the fields 
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or Rd. ind health. : "This aspiration oF the eue oa the: govern «: a 


-ments of Turkey, Iran and Pakistán fór collective endeavour towards | 2s | 


. prosperity 'and progres$ and fer security against. likely outside aggression -- 
first took the shape of the Baghdad Pact and then of the. Ceniral Treaty 
Organization, B 

: Of CENTO; Keyhan of ln udi in an éditorial recently! ‘ re “tt has ae 
many. positive steps;for the development of its member countries. . It has: 
- reduced the gap between them and has reminded the fegional members of .. 
their ancient Islamic ‘culture. "It' has revived: the forgotten highways '; 


- which once carried: the bulk of the world trade. . ‘It has created a. sincere , 


"and pure friendship. among the pad members, a sure way. of gaining the’. 
Totty aims of the United Nations.” . 

With: valuable. financial. and: techinigal aid fica the United States and: 
~ the United. Kingdom, the CENTO is engaged 11 2 wide variety. of activities: 
"ranging from establishment. of a CENTRO Institute of Nuclear Science in^ 
;Teheran. to the Red Sindhi Cattle Centre at ‘Karachi. Good: 'progress 

has. already been ‘achieved in.a: number of fields’ such as health and . 


Beers including: plant protection anc enimal production. The - v 
~-Multi-lateral Technical Co-operátion Fund of the CENTO provides fellow-'.- : 


- Ships and grants for trainees belonging. to the regional.member countries. 
‘The. active co- operation between Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. Against 
a background of religious and cultural uni-y among them encourages“ 


. great: hopes that these- three countries will revive their ancient glory and. 


usher i in once again an era of peace, and Plenty: f Or their people: . 
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Commission, - -sets out to. incréase. the ‘national income to -Rs- 


| | SCs S: 0-year ` ‘Developme. Plan, : | ‘released by the’ P lonsing. ; » 


8,905 m. (£667: 9 m.) in'1968 from Rs. 4,742 mi in 19570 ^ 


o "The Plan: aims at.mobilizing the industrial aad agricultural potential on 
| ‘of the. country. in | order to maintain: in. [968 < an increased poptlation of: ' 
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13,351, 000: ata high living standard. d Sie d fiot ‘expect to. achieve self- 
sufficiency either in foodstuffs or in the supply: of machinery and equip- 
ment for a developing economy. So far as foodstuffs are concerned, the _ 
aim is to increase output to meet as high a share as possible: of the demand 
. by the increasing population. It is piod to produce E light equip- 
ment. 

If the target set up under the Plan i IS achieved, then the’ percentage of 
‘national income devoted to gross investment 1$ expected to rise from the 
. present 12-9 per cent to 21-1 per cent in. 1968, and income per head of 
the population will rise by 36 E cent and consumption by 19 per cent. 


'"- 4 


: mE A ECONOMY 


The Plan is a definite attempt to diversify the economy and somake it 
less. dependent on externally-induced fluctuations in economic activity. 
The sound growth cf transport.and service industries is hoped to be 
brought about by the proposed increased raté of industrialization, 
expansion of power supplies, and greater domestic agricultural production. 

While it expects the major. share of new investment to be initiated by the 
Government, the Plan also assumes: expansion in the private sector. 

The Plan will be substantially financed, it is proposed, out of domestic 
resources comprising Government. 'and private savings. Provision is also 
made for the continuance of a measure of foreign assistance. . It is broadly 
estimated that 73 per cent of the total of Government investment over 
the 10-year period as a whole, will be met from resources‘ at existing tax 
rates and 17 per cent from loans and grants. Additional resources are 
expected to be raised for meeting the residual 10 per cent, and the need for 
these is expected to be greater towards the later stages of the Plan. 

Investment in industry, the Plan envisages, will increase by 550 per cent 
between 1957 and 1968.' By 1968, the planners say, there should be a 
sound foundation of basic industries for a vigorous. programme of small- 
scale and cottage industries. Allied to the industrial programme is a plan 
-for the rapid expansion of power supplies. ‘Power. output. would i increase 
from 82 MW to 382 Mw in 1968, it is stated. — 

Concerning exports, the Plan aims at raising earnings ‘from this source | 
by 35 per cent, as it is calculated’ that by 1968.12 per cent of, the acreage 
under tea, 58 per cent of the acreage under rubber, and 33 per cent of 
the acreage under coconuts will: have been replantéd. 

Apart from raising incomes, the Plan provides for creating eaiployment 
opportunities for 1-4 m. people; this includes ‘the expected gnomon to thè 
work force and a reduction in naempio yaent s 
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"Total - ross invertnenb expetted - to de absol during: the: dH. 
/' period is Rs. 13, 601 m. : A? breakdowri of. this. figure: gives. the. folovang 
details: ' ^ 

Agriculture —Rs. 3, 100 m. “distributed as: D aR 507. m: 
 rubber—R$. 411 m.; coconut—Rs. 315 m. Irrigation anc land develop- . | 
ment-—-Rs. 1, 092: m. - Specific agriculture crops and anual Fusbandry— DC 
Rs. Bima a te ae ca 

- Fishéries—Rs. 223 im. (nót including. R on Merc 

. Industry—Rs. 2:114 m. for large industries and. m 400 m. for small 
sale. and cottage industries: - p row gU Pg ae > 2 ELT 

*lectricity —Rs: 826 m.- jo X ee AID 4m oe 

“Transport and: e Ri. 1, 94r m. — distributed as follows: . 


| roads: ‘Rs. 623 in.; “railways; Rs.;467'm.; ports; Rs. 326: m.; aviation; 


Rs. 60'm:; posts, and. telecomniunications, Rs. dox m.; and vehicles and . 


` miscellaneous, Rs. 270 m.. Wu qo Tw See an 
.Construction=-Rs. 325 m. 5 5:56.00 0s co sn CIR 2 A 
. Social investments—Rs. 2725 m: gee eX ts ae 
Other services; Bs. Tlie, 22 e Oe, de bu oed 


In ‘explaining the impact: of thë Developniclit Plan, the report stae 


| ` that by. the.end.of:the 10-year period each year 100.m. mere pounds of". 


- tea would: be produced, almost two-and-a-half times as: much. paddy; .- = a 
- three times as much new land opened. up; ; five times'a$ much fish prodüced; ' 
_ 123,000 more houses, built; six. times more e: -ectticity generated; 12. times. " | 


‘as much cement ‘manufactured. : P "eur CUM C 
"T 2s DE E i E RATE. or “SAVING. m PEE "BS i s 
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With DAT to the enis of the, Plan; it is istatéd that alreadyR Rs. 7001 m y 


: —Jfeprésenting: 14. ‘per cent of the: national income-—is ` "spent each. year - 


u^ y gentes, financial problem than: there i is to-day. y. 


-on investment, ‘ so that without. any otker change‘ one" could: expect: to: 
spend Rs. 7,000 m.in 10 years.” . But the Plàn assumes that. national i income - 
will get bigger. each year—hence it: will become easier to save R$.:700 m. 
each year: For the problém of: financing: to be just as difficult each year, 
it 18 necessary to make estimates assuming that the same. share of national . 
income.is saved each. year. Af this is done} ‘it is stated; one would ` pi 
« to.be able to finance Rs. 10; 000 m. of investment without. there ee ue 
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Protection et f Malaya’ s Industries E 


-— 
^ 


By TAN siEW. SIN |. 


Minister of Commer aid Industry in the Federation of Malaya- ` : 


^ 


out the industrial development policy which the Malayan Government . 

had decided to introduce, in pursuance of its policy of. strengthening ` 
the economy of the country by every, possible means’was accepted in 
principle. Much of the detail of that policy has now been worked out 
and implemented, including the Pioneer Industries Ordinance. and the 
setting up of a Tariff Advisory Committee, which will advise me on the 
amount of tariff protection to be given to local industries. But it is only 
possible for the Tariff Advisory Committee to deal with protecticn against 
what I might call ‘legitimate’ competition by overseas manufacturers, 
and not with the unfair competition which arises when goods are dumped 
into this country or subsidized in some way by the exporting couatry. 

When I announced the setting up of the Tariff Advisory Ccmmittee, 
J stated that from a preliminary survey made in my Ministry it was clear 
that much of the help which the Government intended to give to local 
manufacturers by way of tariff protection against overseas manufacturers 
could be nullified if goods from overseas countries were to be allowed. to 
be dumped into this country to compete unfairly with the local products. 
I also warned that the problem itself. was extremely complex ard that a 
practical solution would not.be easy to find, since-the:experiences Of other 
countries in trying to solve it have shown varying results. At the same 
time I announced that a small -expert Working Party was about to be 
formed to consider-the possibility of mipoducme anti-dumping lezislation 
into our SOUHLEyS TONER E ! 


| | SHOULD like to recall that sóme twenty months ago a statement setting - 


WORKING; PARTY REPORT 


The Report of that Working Pariy has TY laid before this House at 
this session`as Paper-No. 17-of. 1959, since the subject matter of the Report 
is somewhat complex and it was felt that without the background iaforma- 
tion contained therein it would' be. / difficult for Honourable Members 
when debating this Bill to appreciate the many intricate problems which 
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M arise, De In asa result of our membership of the General Agreement. 


on Tariffs and Trade. 
Article vi of the General Agreement recognizes, that sump which | 
is the introduction of products of one country into the commerce of - 


‘another country at less than the normal value of the products, is tó be . 


condemned: if it ‘causes or threatens material: injury to an establisliéd - 
a industry, or if it materially retards. the éstab_ishment ofa domestic industry; 


This article, which. is reproduced | as Appendix A to; the Report, 'definés 


; 5 the nature of dumping, and perinits the levy of an ‘ anti-dumping ' duty + 


in order to offset the effects of such dumping or. to prevert it. Itis import- | 


^ ant also to note that such a duty is limited tc what is termed the * ‘margin ` 


of. -dumping,’ which is, in brief,’ the difference betweer.the fair market 


jak price, of the goods i in their country of origin and the- export pee of, such ; 


+ 
- 


goods, . poe | 
” Article vi of GATT also permits the levyi ing of a spécial duty ied a 


“countervailing duty,’ in order: to offset: an; y bounty or su bsidy: granted , 
during.the manufacture, production-or export of goods. -As i in the case of 
anti-dumping duties, the Imposition of a countervailing. duty is limited:to-. 


; and may not be an amount in excess of the actual amount of the bounty’. 


or P RUDI. 


i. : 


7 THE. DUTIES. IN PRACTICE: 


+ 


To o illusttáie this poii by way of an pis letu us süppose ibat paper | 


knives were being manufactured in-a country and were being sold in that: 


j country at a normal price òf $1 Malayan. Ifa Malayan buyer was offered - 


these -paper knives at an export price of 70 cents each ‘this would be: 
precisely 30 cents lower than the normal price of paper knives in that 
country. This 30 cents decrease in price might perhaps be due to a subsidy | 


| ^. Which the Government of that-country: was paying to the manufacturer as’ 
.. an incentive for him to export his paper knives. Alternatively. it might ` 


or be: due to a deliberate policy of that Gévernment to dümp. paper knives 
ee a Malaya. ‘Whichever was the cause it would mean that: the- paper knives. . 


Were- being dumped: or subsidized for. export to Malaya and'in that case 


. and their export price:to Malaya. . On the. ether hand, if the. selling. price , 


of’ paper :knives in the country of- export were only 50 cénts: and the price * 
in Malaya 70 cents, that would: not, prima facie, be.regarded as dumping “ 

/.eyen.if the price. .of 70-cénts here j ls still well below.tha: charged by.a local '.. 
E manufactürér or well below. the price charged by- other r manufacturers. ; 


x ‘they would b& liable to.an anti-dumping or countervailing duty when "E 
: Imported into this country. of not more than 30 cents, whichis the difference 
Between the: fair market price of the paper knives in their country of origin : 


In other words, cheapness by itself. D not “fecessarily constitute dump- 
ing if it were due to technical efficiency on the. part of the manufacturer in 
the exporting country or low labour costs or a.combination of both these 
factors; The essential element in. dumping: is. unfair competition, Les 
selling below the normal cost of production. as, that term is understood 
in the commercial world. ^. e d. 

As the working party points out, these two types of duty could at present 
be imposed under section: 10 of the Customs Ordinance, 1952, but in 
view of the Federation' s.accession to GATT, dt is'considered undesirable 
to use the provisions of that section,'especially i in respect of goods imported’ 
from or originating in countries which are also quas to GATT. 


4 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


The most important point which I wish to: stress in introducing this ` 
Bill is that its main purpose is to. protect.our growing industries from 
unfair competition by overseas manufacturers. It does not in any way 
seek to protect them from fair and legitimate competition by such manu- 
facturers. Any necessary protection from fair and legitimate competition . 
by overseas manufacturers which a local industry can show-to be necessary 
will be considered in.the ordinary way by the Tariff Advisory Committee. . 
The main object of this Bill is to stop goods which have been dumped or 
subsidized from coming on to the local market at an inadequate price . 
with which the local-manufacturer would be- quite unable to compete, 
and thus to prevent a local manufacturer from going out of business as 
a result of such unfair competition. Any dumped ‘goods which do not 
affect a local industry will be allowed in as -:freely.as they have been in 
the past. The Bill does not provide for duties to be’ imposed on all imported 
goods from all sources indiscriminately, but only where such goods can 
be shown to have been: dumped: and that they. are likely to affect local 
industry. . 

The view is often put Pnad that durüpirig i is of benefit ío consumers 
‘because it means cheaper goods, especially for the poorer people. - This 
is, of course, quite true as far as it.goes.. But if we im this country were 
to allow dumped goods to come'in freely. where they were in. competition” 
with a local manufacturer, it would only meari. the eventual closing down 
of the local factory with its consequent serious effects. on. unemployment 
"and on the standard of living of ‘the country. -Of what possible: use can it- 
be to this country if cheap. dumped goods are allowed to come in, but the 
workers are unable to buy them because they àre unemployed ? ? If we were 
to agrée to adopt such a policy, it means we could never beable to: start 
up ae or to maintain factories i in production, iar any goods which 
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were being dumped. It is dis well -to sien that this advantage 


of cheap consumer goods i is usually only of a temporary nature. Exper- 
ience in other countries has shown that when a foreign manu^acturer has ` 


. succeeded by this means in eliminating local- -ecmpetition, he will put.up 


prices, knowing full. well that the field is clear as there is no one else in it. 


. The end result will.be that.consumers in Malaya will eventually be worse 
' off than they were at the beginning as, owing to lack of competition, there | " 


would be nothing to prevent the foreign, manufacturer from putting up -, 


prices fo levels well above: those. ruling before the dumping occurred: 
'In ‘short, it ‘would be impossible to implement fully the: Government’ S 


. industrial development policy which is specifically designed to increase the 


employment opportunities for our people and thereby play its rightful 
part in expanding the economy of.our.courtry and. in improving our, 
standard of living. These are very worthy objectives which the. Alliance- 
Government has taken great pains to keep constantly in the forefront. 


. of its plans during its four years of office, and it would be failing the 
people of this uy, if it were to abandon them now. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


À secondary purpose of this Bill is to ponid? for the levying of such 
duties when the Federation and a. country with which the Federation has 
a Trade Agreement are prepared to agree to the mutual protection of 
each other’s goods against dumping and subsidization by other countries, 
as in the case of the recent agréement between the Federaticn and Australia. "n 


It is considered that specific legisalation, which is provided for in the. 


. Bill now before the House, is very necessary if the Federatioa i is to fulfil 
her obligations under such agreements in a sa-isfactory manner. 


‘When I announced my intention of setting up the Working Party I - 


invited anyone interested in the subject to send in memoranda for its 


pi 


consideration. The response was disappo:nt:ng. As has been, pointed 
out in the Report, only one mernórandum was received and this was dealt 
with administratively by banning the imports of-cértain cotton textiles’ 


^ from China with the co-operation of the Government of Singapore. .I do 


not propose to go into the details of, this case to-day, since [ dealt with the 
subject, very fully i in my Budget. speech atthe ast session ‘of tais Council. 
At that session I also spoke. on, the. necessity : of introducing suitable ~ 


legislation as early as possible, since the joint administrative action which | 
we were able to take was having an adverse. effect on the economy of 


Singapore... It is for this reason that this Bill has-been introduced to the 
House on a Certificáte of Urgency and is being taken through all stages 


. at this Session. I hope Honourable Members will agree with me that it is 
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highly unde that the Federation's policy i in i this regàrd should affect 
the economy of Singapore unnecessarily - severely, and hence they will 
accordingly accept the reason, for'the urgency in this e | 

- Before dealing with it in detail, I must point c out to Honourable Members 
that the Bill now before the House differs very slightly from the proposals 
which were made by the Working Party. In some clauses, notably clauses 
7, 8, and 14, where the word * Minister ' appears in the Working Party's 
draft, the. Government has decided. that it would be more appropriate 
to insert * Yang di-Pertuan, Agong ’ instead. ` This does not in any way 
alter the substance-of the proposal of the Working Party, but merely : 
ensures that the various Poe to be exercised will be stibject to Cabinet 
approval ` . 


- 


FREE PORT STATUS OF. PENANG 
I do not propose to deal with the Bill Jire by clase since, all the- 
points of substance have been taken up in the Report, ‘but one or two are 
worthy of special emphasis. In the first place the Government has agreed 
to accept the proposals of the Working Party on.the free port status of 
Penang, discussed in para. 39 of the Report. This does not in any way 
mean that the Government is unaware of the special difficulties which 
frequently arise when setting up-an industry in the free pert area, partic- 
ularly when that industry. hopes to' supply the whole of the Federation 
and its products are dutiable on entry into the principal customs area. 
‘On the contrary, the Government, and my Ministry in particular, is only 
too aware that many difficulties do exist. A satisfactory solution of the 
problem is very necessary if industry is to flourish on Penang Island, and 
I can assure the industrialists. who are already in production on the 
Island that the proposals which they have. already made are receiving 
sympathetic consideration in my Ministry. But the Government has 
rightly taken the view that this is a separate problem which should not 
be considered as an issue in the Bill now before us. The Bill is to be read ` 
as one with the Customs Ordinance, 1952, and thus part Seventeen of 
that Ordinance, the special provision dealing with Penang,.also applies 
to the Bill. S: os 
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2l : INTÉRIM. DUTIES 


The second point Which requires special emphasis is, I think, the 
power given to the Government in clause 7,to impose interim duties, 
where it is satisfied that.a prima facie case of dumping exists.: The Report 
points out (in para. 40) that the HS a in LOT countries to assess 
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E duties accurately i IS ófisii: nore » than six Ponts: ‘and. since the F eda: 
- tion: has.at.present comparatively. few dipiomatic missions overseas the 
geri here could: frequently bé: much longer. : From the point of view of | 
industrialists in, the- Federation; any delay of this magnitude: could be: 
' disastrous, and it is for this reason. that the power to impose interim duties ` 
is proposed. ‘Without such‘a provision the whole Bill will undoubtedly - 
be ineffective i in the special conditions of this: country, where we are trying 
to encourage many new industries. In this particular respect our proposed . 
legislation differs, I believe, from any other legislation at present in force- 
. anywhere else in the world. It'may well be that this will prove to. be the ` 
.móst' valuable clause ini the. whole: Bill, and the strongest deterient fo : 
., dumping which. we have. Tf-it. does proveto: be so, it will gos io im 
. be taken^up elsewhere. Certainly the Federation delegates. to the ECAFE 
-, Committee. on Industry and, Natural Résources, whose imeetirig has. just ^. 
been concluded i in Bangkok, have reported to me that much intérest was. 


"shown in ‘the proposed Bill by-other countriés in the region, and especially -- 


in ‘this particular. clause. It may yet show, . .once again, that even in this ` 


| be “small and. very modest way, the: Fedération’ of Malaya.can make her : 


“own: specific contribution to the solution of the probem. which. beset’. 

+ the world to-day. - . en 
I should perhaps cde by repeating the ee I made in my vm 

-' Budget speech on the’ practice of restricting. impotts. in some way or other. 

when these are likely to affect adversely the products of. domestic industry. « 

I said that such a practice. is nothing new. I wenzonto say: “ It is ‘indulged ~ 


in even by powerful: ‘nations like the U.S.A., Whose industries are sò huge: 


that one would think they need. néver fear foreign competition. It is. 
- indulged.in by all the nations of the West, and by many nations in Asia. 
We are:not embarking on any revolutionary course, rather we are only 
'doing what every other country which wanss--o industrizlize has to:do 
sooner or later in ‘the course of its evolution towards industrialization.” ©.. 
Therefore I say to. you to-day, we are in good company among the -` 
m family of nations in trying to protect: our industries: through: this 
Bill. Iam confident. that the enactment of tls Bill will show to investors, ' 
‘local and overseas: alike, that the Federation: is taking yet ‘another step 


- forward, however ‘small and modest such a step may be, in its successful: n 


 erideavours to creaie.a favourable investimen: and industrial climate, 


' under which industry may Goupsh to the betterment on our Country and | 


our hation. 
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By PAKORN ANGUSING HAY 


Nations is well known. While there should ‘be self-help and initiative 

on the part of the people on the one hand, the Government for its 
part must assist them with technical and other services which are 
beyond the capacity of the local. villagers. ‘The entry of Government 
poses questions of organization and administration, some of the salient 
features of which I shall attempt to discuss in this paper. - 

Historically, tlie earliest functions of Governments were. concerned 
with the maintenance of law and order within the country and defence 
against external enemies. The execution of these early functions relating 
to law and order meant the creation of the police and the courts for the 
collection of revenue, Such ministries, under various names in our different - 
countries, we have therefore inherited from several generations ago. 
For our purposes the most important is the Ministry of the Interior, 
which has local agents to carry out the functions of government within 
the local area. I shall discuss this a little more fully later on. 

But in recent decades the functions of government have been progres- 
sively growing and the last war gave additional impetus to this growth. 
Governments now undertake in many parts of the world, economic, 
commercial and welfare activities in varying degrees. This. means a 
steadily increasing number of administrative organs, many of which are 
also creating provincial and sometimes district offices to carry on their 
work in the countryside and thus reaching the people in their local ¢om-- 
munities. These new services include: education to supplement the 
schooling hitherto provided by private or religious bodies; development 
or public works to improve the economy, commerce and agriculture and 
‘to help people increase their income; co-operatives and credit to help 
them organize economic services for their own advantage; health to 


Tx definition of. community ddoe enunciated by the United 


* Director General, Department of Public Welfare, Ministry of the Interior, aad Member 
and Secretary, Central Community. Development Committee, Government of Thailand, 
ead A paper prepared for the United Manong Series of Community Development. 
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. prevent the spread of disease: on social welfare to assist exceptionally - 


‘ disadvantaged sections of the- population: EL ae ap 
The:creation: of all thesé-departments peses a dumb of pioblems of” 
- administration arid 'có-ordination:betwgen" these: various ministries: ~ We“: 
have’ to get the new service ministries to work together: and we must fit. 
them into the existing structure-of- governménts, ‘which already consists: 
- of powerful. and respected ministries or de2artments. which, through the — 
centuries, have won;for themselves the respect of the people. a pi 
~ The first: major :problem of administratiot. which ‘arises, therefore, is 
o "decide. how the principles of community . developierit can: be. fitted . 
into the existing administrative- structure. In all countries the Ministry. ` 


| ^ of the Interior has.its provincial,: "district, and, in many cases, local offices 


_ carrying: out its functions.down ds far as the village. Since community -` 
- development has io reach the ‘Villager. in his homestead; should a new 
. service be developed: or can it ‘be done through the: department: of the 
interior or a new department under this-Ministry? -Somé'countries have . 


~ 
* 


ed the device of a completely new ministry of commurity devilbp..— zn 


; ment.. Others, however; are endeavouring’ to provide the services.by ..: 


eM 
^ 


using to. à considérable exterit the already existing proviccial arid district - 


organizations, 'In this latter casé, is it necessary or desirable ór possible « : 


to creaté some new machinery. of government which Works in close.: 
- Co-operation with the district administration?- But- .commuriity, develop- « 
' ment also means giving people specialized services in. agriculture, health; 


BE co-operatives, ‘education and -sọ forth: .-The next importent question | 
that arises therefore is that `of co-ordinating, the activities of these various ^. 


RI 


ministries. What should be the organ that we can-create Tor the purpose ? 2 
-"The'central organs for community develcpment: in this region have ` 
‘tended to be; with. variations, three: (a) a policy-making inter-ministerial 
-council presided over by the Head of the Government, the Minister of : 
the Intérior -or . the Minister . ‘of Planning; (b) an: administrative: level: 
inter-departmental committee fespónsible for supervising the preparation 
.: and execution of programmes; and (c) a certral exe cutive agency (Interior, 
_ Planning; the Office of the. Head of the Government, of a Department of : 


"one of. these) responsible for the secretariat of the administrative level | 


_committée and. for. ensuring thé ‘day by day implementaticn of. its 'co- 
"ordinated. programmé. ^ . : 5759 08 9 

An important thing to rémember here i$ that. it is necessary ihat all- the ` 
ministries should. be obliged to carry: out the directives given, which each: 


is some. authority. capable of. giving direction which will be accepted by. 
the: ‘different ministries. It thereforé seems, to: ds- that some: ‘council’ or 
. board comprising me different ministers with ie Head of the Government 
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one of them has to implement. This cane effectively. done only. if there ` 
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as Chairman or some other organ with. equivalent powers should be 
created. A further question that arises’ in this ‘connexion, ‘is whether. | 
interested citizens should also be asked. to serve: It may Ee useful if 
persons with expert knowledge or experience in the country can 3e induced 
to serve on such committees, whether at-the policy making level or at the 
executive level below it.if a central executive organs also created. 

Once- an organ for co-ordinated action has. been created, the next 
question which I would pose for your consideration is with regard to the 
type of programme we,should undertake. In some countries with large ` 
populations and scanty land resources; primary emphasis has bezn placed 
on food. production. In all our countries we can readily agree that im- 
provement of agricultural production, no doubt, needs emphasis; but ` 
our probleris of food production in this region are certainly not as pressing 
as. elsewhere. What then should be the policy.thát our community: 
development programmes should follow? I am raising this because in the 
discussion of this question it may also be indirectly possible for us to 
determine the type of machinery we: should create. | - 

One set of questions relates to the procedure that should be adopted 
to obtain the money required for community development purposes. 
Since.considerable care is necessary to ensure that extravagant claims are 
not made and that the moneys granted are properly spent, here as in other 
government programmes all, appropriate administrative and financial 
controls will operate. Should the request for appropriations required - 
. for community development be the responsibility of one central départ- 
ment or ministry or should éach ministry apply on its own for what it 
requires? Or is it possible for the central co-ordinating authority to ` 
decide on the programme and: at the same time determine for What 
funds.each ministry should apply? At the provincial and local levels it 
will be necessary to determine how needs are to be assessed. anc. how 
these requests are to be channelled—should they go to the different 
ministries or to one ministry?’ Should they be'dealt with centrally or in 
the field? A further important point relates to the absolute necessity to 
ensure that the money or supplies reach the project area when it is wanted 
and. not long afterwards.’ At this point we ‘have to.determine what 
arrangements we are going to adopt for. handing -over the money or | 
supplies. Should everything be given at once or (as Work proceeds Or 
` should some other formula be adopted ? 

The next set of questions relates to the organs that sould be created 
in the provinces. Here we notice a similar pattern is tending to emerge. 
In the countries referred to.in this paper,. the provincial governors Lave 
recently been made responsible for establishing and presiding over con- 
sultative committees composed of the senior officers of all the specialized 
l d 27€ SF 
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B mittee existed previously,. perhaps because i; is- only. now for the first . 


v. time that à sufficient number. of centrally provided. services are reaching — 


down into.the provinces. We. may. ‘here pause to ask the question whether . 


.. there aré any "other methods we: can devise. for doing.the work that has’ 


. - to'be done at the provincial levél.. Heré-again, be it nated, we have the 


same problems . as at-the centre of: co-ordination. and: collaboration. . 


between. the different ministries and’ services: A crucial problem is thé ` 


." extent to which officers of functional ministries will allow their provincial .: 


and. district agents to work closely wich other departments and the 
co-ordinating council, without "—' that their postion and. E IS 


being weakened. ze | 
At this point, however, there | is a new y feature which doen not árisé as n 
i an administrative problem at the centra" ]evel. I refer here to: Iepresen- - =, 
,. - tative provincial councils. ‘If: thëse exist, how are.they.to be brought in to . 
work.with the governors’ committee.mentioned earlier? -One, method, of, 


x course, will be.to bring i in some members of the provincial council to serve | 


-on the governors’ committee, "Since the members of the represeritative ` 
provincial councils by definition aré elected by the people, it.will, I think, 
^ be accepted ~ that their participation. in the. community: ‘development 
` fnovement is both desirable and indispensable, especially if they have some 

funds at their disposal. -The problem. o7 course, does not arise in any 


‘area. Where such elected ‘councils do not exist. ` ac E. 
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. The last unit in the administrative hisrarchy which we have to consider: 


is the village or group of villages: No-general pattern has at yet emerged | 


in the countries of the region. Two countries! use “civic action”.teams | 


Or. cells which are composed of a number of agents and therefore these . 


cover a considerable number of villages in which each agent is expected 


' to attend.to specific kinds of problems. One country uses. fundámental 


educators, each of whom .is officially assigned te one village: but the: 


villages selected are grouped i in a small number of districts and: provinces - 
. v $0 as to’ facilitate supervision and technical support. Another country 
. :1s feeling its way between a double approach using already available pro-. 


^ ministriés- Concerned for, in “not all of thess countries TA a- similar com- 


vincial teamis^of fundamental educators to train village leaders while `. ) 


|. trying to establish a.new Cadre of village level workers. ‘A decision -as 
i to what is the most efficient method will depend on a number of factors, 
. such as the. government structure in the locality, the availability of tech- 
| nical services, reaching. tlie. villager; the extent of Spee! gommun 


effort and so on. oats ns 
‘This is an appropriate. point at which to raise an n important: ‘question * 
which has been the subject. of debate for some considérable time and to - 


Laos and the Republic of Viet-Nam. m pa o. devia A. V 
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which no solution has as yet been reached. The question is whether in: 


approaching the villager one should.employ one single, multi-purpose 
worker who would have been given:bàsic training in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, health, co- operatives and so on and' will therefore be able to 
assist the villager in simple matters, although when any difficult questions 
arise he will approach specialists of the different Ministries and seek their 
assistance in solving the problems. This is one method. An alternative 
arrangement is to have a team of workers, each to some extent a specialist 
in his own field, who will give advice to the villager. While in the former ` 
case only one person will approach the villager, in the latter a number of 
people will deal with him. Arguments can be found on both sides as to 
which is the better system and on a decision on this will depend the further 
administrative questions of organization of the work in tbe village. 

We can also consider at this point whether any other kinds of workers 
should be created, whether at the village.level or district level. We may 
even ask, what is the good of the. village-level worker unless he:has these 


- other workers to help him? Or even, if these other worker's exist, do we 


- 
a 


really. need the village-level workers in any county Where there aré enter- 
prising and active village leaders? j 


The villages of all our six countries have headmen who officially are 
appointed by the Government but actually are nominated by the people 
of the locality. They, and a few associates, are the traditional link between 
the central authorities and the village. In several of our countries local 
development committees have therefore been instituted, composed partly 
of these officeholders and partly of leaders of new local non-governmental 


groups of young people, women and the more politically conscious 


citizens. It will therefore be useful for us also to consider how the services 
of prominent citizens who are-willing to assist can be fruitfully utilized. 
For instance, the village schoolmaster and religious leader may exercise | 


considerable influence, and the community development programme 


will be more effective if they can also be brought i in to assist. 


On the subject of staff, there is the question of transfers. of officers, 
their frequency etc. Is it desirable to keep an officer in a locality for any 


length of time or should he be transferred at regular. intervals? If the. ` 


latter, what will be an appropriate period of service in any district? 
Other connected questions, such as those relating to staff morale, special 
conditions of service etc., which are not applicable to civil servants 
generally, may also be considered here. | — - 


It will be appropriate for us to consider what arrangements can be use- ' 
fully adopted to ensure that the officers are kept up-to-date in their know-. 
ledge. Quite a lot of useful information is becoming available from many ` ` 
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Brandes sud. it should be passed on to our officers. Similarly, informa- 
tion may arise in one district which may be of use to .other districts. 
What can we do to see that our officers are kept up to date? In addition 
to disseminating local and foreign information, it may be useful to have 
refresher courses. We should also keep each other informed of what we 
are doing, ‘so that we can benefit by each cther’s experience. 

‘Some system of evaluation will be necesszry to ensure that the moneys 
spent are not wasted. We have, therefore, to find out what the various 
officers are doing in the Iccal areas and devise some system of assessing 
their efficiency. This would also involve an effective system of reporting. 


There are some things done which can be easily assessed such as building — 


-of roads, schools etc. But there are also intangible things such as 
increase in the welfare of the people, their happiness and so on, which 1 iS 
not so easy to measure. - | 

A problem which we have hardly Debt to tackle and vbi may be a 
difficult one is the relationship between what might be called the admini- 
_ Strative village and the natural village or neighbourhood; for the same 
. family may be a member of narrower end wider D - of which 
have their place in community BENE PAG | 


The Agriculture of South-East Asia | 
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.By J. M. BROWN EM E 


of the staple cereal is still extensive rather than intensive: yields have ' 

altered little over the last 2C ysars. Apart from a relatively small 
number of large estates, subsistence agriculture is still the rule. In South- 
- east Asia, in the compact ring of countries which enclose the South China ` 
Sea, from Burma to the Philippines, bounded by Java in the scuth, one- 
sixth of the world's population produces neerly nine-tenths of the free 
' world's supply of natural rubber, the important export markets being 
Europe and the U.s.A. . One-third. of the world's production o? palm oil, 
used in the manufacture of on margarine, and cooking oils, comes 
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È a region where the mass of the people live by the rice bowl, cultivation. . 


i 


from Malaya and Indonesia. us addition, thé région makes useful exports 
of rice to India, China and Japan: ^. —^ | | l 


F 


Populations are increasing at i rates—in | Singapore at 31 per cent . 


per year. There is land: hunger, but land utilization is:low. South-east 
Asia is as yet underdeveloped. Situated almost entirely within the humid 
or wet tropics, this area has properties which ‘have led to its being described 
as the New World of the East, the natural target for immigrants from'the 
vast land masses, India and: China, which overshadow it. These properties 
will be described below. ` | - 

The land-forms of South-east Asia à are mountainous, in places volcanic, 
and plentifully supplied with complex river systems. The natural vegeta- 
tion is tropical rain forest, or jungle. High rainfall, combined with the 
clearing of upland areas for cultivation, have resulted in considerable 
erosion, assisting the formation of fertile alluvial: flats and broad river 


deltas. Early European estate practice of exposing bare earth during : 


clearing and planting, and. of. clean-weeding the. entire intér-row area 
during the establishment. period, contributed further to this erosion: 
thus, though harmful to the. estates themselves, this puces was not 
without its good effects. 

. Agriculture is now practised in cleared rólling lands and the TTA 
plains. Soils, subjected .to conditions, of. consistently high warmth and 
moisture, are fiercely leached. and weathered. Cleared upland soils are 
harsh and inherently low in fertility: . Humus is rapidly exhausted. The 
climate of the area varies from monsoonal, in the north, with recognizable 
. cool dry. and warm wet seasons, to equatorial, with Beavy rains throu gho ut 
the year. r, E a l y ! 
THREE TYPES OF LAND | 


* 


In the important crop-producing countries, the area. ündéi forest ` 


ranges from one-quarter of the total land area iri the case of'Java, which 


has easily the highest populatiori density (and consequently ‘the greatest | 


pressure to clear the land for agriculture), to Burma and Malaya, where 
the areas under forest are one-half and four-fifths respectively. An 
interesting variation .of the tropical rain forest: is the monsoon’ forest, 
where one species: frequently becomes ‘predominant. .' An important 
example of .this is the valuable -teak forests: of northern Burma - and 
Thailand, eastern Java and. the Moluccas. However, this is the excéption. 


"The true tropical rain forest contains an enormous. number of different , 


varieties.of trees, thereby creating a paradox. In countries which abound 
in forest trees, the foundation of timber industries is often. a 'problem, 
owing to the difficulty i in locating, i ina „given area, a sufficient number of 
trees of any one variety. m m | 
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Southeast Asia contains three main types of agricultural aad first; 
:: the relatively arid areas or areas where the rainfall is irregular, such as.. . 
^. northern Burma and northern Thailand. Here there is little scope for 
rice, and dry farming must be practised, maize, sorghums, millets, grounds ` 
nuts and. pulses being the most suitable. fie: d Crops. ‘Then there.are the © 
‘relatively limited. itrigdted areas; which: can grow any erop; and thirdly, 
- the mote extensive areas’ of plentiful ‘rainfall, but no drainage control, : 
. Whete rice and. fish are cultivated. in the areas: adjoinirig. rivers. ' Estate. 
^ crops are mainly grown in the upland districts of the, Izst-named-areàs.' 
-With the exception of sugat and tobacco in the Philippines, “and £a uU 
jn’ Sumatra, estate. crops are almost all tree. crops, rubber, oil. palms, - 
`, coconuts, etc., since the natural conditions of the humid. tropcis favour 
-tree growth, corresponding. to. the indigenous rain forest: In general, 
. commercial farming and the production, ‘of export crops are not highly. 
a developed.: Although the area is a' net exporter of rice, the hain exports 
béing.made by Burma, Thailand, Cambodia and south b Tice is, 
imported into. the arèa from South America. ' - ; 
Over the whole area, more than two-thirds of the native m: 
farming is.devoted to subsistence farming, of which more than 90 per 
..' cent :is occupied with. rice productior, he remainder with. coconuts, 
` ^fruits, spices and pulses. . Half the total area of export crops is devoted ` 
^ fo rice;:the remainder is mainly under tree crops cultivated by estates. 
and, io a much lesser extent, by. native sniall-holders, each holding being 
only a few acres in size." Some estates, as in the- Philippines, , Java and : 
Sumatra, are: Asian owned, whilst: others, as for example in. Malaya, . 
are still financed: by foreign capital, making in their turn a-useful con- 
: | en to the export. earnings of the country where Hey operate; 
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“Rice i 1S grown. by iuicihonodred. piens and viis are low compared . 
‘to. these obtained in. other ‘parts. of the world.. Traditional laborious - 
: "^" methods: of hand cutting. and harvesting’ are. employed, with, in. some. 
PO areas, the usé of, water -buffaloes for ploughing. Elsewhere; the mattock : 
uc OF. changkol’ is. the: principal ‘tool. Padi. planters throughout the area-are ` 
.exttemely.| conservative; thus, in -some parts, reaping of the padi is. held 

| ‘to-be an. exclusively rale occupatior and: each: handfal. of paid is cut” 
s separately with ‘a small hand-knifé—sotaetimes with. the handle. shaped ^. | 
"like 2 bird;:because it ‘is: ‘believed | that only if the’ crop is reaped im this -- 
way "will the: ‘succeeding crop yield: well. Immigrant Chinese paid: planters - 
0 have shown themselves to be’ quickly. amenable to new, ‘improved methods, , 
is ou native cultivators generally. resist change. AOT ON : 
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Even where the farmer can be convinced that more modern methods 
are better, a barrier is likely to exist in his lack of:funds to adopt the new 
system. His harvest is usually sold to middle-men or millers. It is common 
for the farmer to borrow money during the growing season, for a wedding, 
a festival, or a genuine emergency. By harvest time, he is heavily i in debt 
and must sell his produce at a debased price. 2 

Heavy indebtedness, high rentals, a high population DENSIS in the. 
padi areas, resulting in over-fragmented holdings, characterize the agrarian 
structure throughout South-east Asia. Fertilizers are used, but any new 
system of cultivation involving the use of greatly: increased quantities of 
fertilizers, insecticides or mechanical methods, 1s beyond the immediate 
reach of all but a few. There is scope for the introduction of a mechanical 
cultivator similar to those in use by market gardeners in other parts of 
the world, but the initial cost would be prohibitive to most. An almost 
unanswerable argument in favour of traditionel methods comes in here: 
the ox and the buffalo will teprodugi themselves—and, in addition, 
produce manure. 

Even in the famous delta regions of the Irrawaddy in Burma, the Chao 
Praya in Thailand and the Mekong river.in Cambodia and south Vietnam, 
which produce the bulk of the.region's export of rice, cultivation of this 
crop is still extensive and not intensive, being dependent almost entirely 
on rainfall, on the flood level of these rivers reaching a certain mark. 
Otherwise planting may be delayed to the point where subsequent tillering 
is affected. In Cambodia, between 80 and 90 per cent of the padi is 
rain-fed and 100 per cent variations of yield in successful years are possible; 
' whilst in Vietnam, the chances. of a good crop are one in three. 


CROP RESEARCH © 


Government Departments of Agriculture throughout the region have 
set up numerous padi experimental stations. Here, improved high- 
yielding, stiffer-strawed varieties are being bred. Response to fertilizers 
and the system of using two top. dressings, as. well as thé use of insecticides, 
is being studied. Double-cropping is only possible at present in relatively 
small areas where water levels can be reliably .controlled; hcwever, 
‘Japonica varieties, which respond well to fertilizers, and which are 
quick-matüring and non-photosensitive (so that they may be grown 
| independently of season, ‘and hence double- cropped) are being studied.” 
Work is also in progress on the effect of ` crossing these with the 5hoto- 
sensitive, slower-maturing, single-crop Indicus varieties now in. general 
use. Efforts to promote the use of insecticides are, handicapped by the 
fact that several of the more ‘effective insecticides ate toxic to man. or to . 
the fish which are frequently cultivated in ‘padi waters. | 
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"One principal function of Department of Agriculture stations, in the 
padi as well as upland areas, is the vegetative propagation of selected 
stocks and their sale to farmers at subsidized prices. Besides padi, there 


is.a ready sale of fruit- stocks of all kinds, -ubber, etc. This marks another, ` 


development, for although there is need -o expand rice production, padi 
is no longer planted as a matter of course and farmers may be more 
readily attracted in future to commercial production of fruit and plantation 


crops. Already, as a result of the post-war shortage of rice, a marked . 


taste has developed for the products. of flour from imported Australian 
wheat. As standards of living rise and tastes become more westernized, 
padi cultivation may not occupy in years to come quite the same positon 
of paramount importance that it does to-day. 


Tree crops, once established, provide a steady income with compara- 


. tively small labour requirements, but eventually, for small farmers, 
replanting becomes a problem. In Malaya, this is overcome by the 
- Government-sponsored Rubber Replanting Board, which is financed, 
like the Rubber Research Institute of Mzlaya, by a small cess on the 
export of rubber and offers an acreage grant for replanting. With this 
scheme also, under certain conditions, rubber lands may be replanted 
With oil palms, tea, coffee, and other desirable crops. 
Market gardeners cultivate vegetable gardens near main towns. Their 
" methods are intensive, making good use of composted manure, fertilizers 


and, frequently, modern insecticides. In the future, tais type of ciiltiva- 


tion could become more general in South-east Asia. 


FISH CULTURE 


Rice is, of course, the staple food. Next in importance is fish. It is 


the chief source of protein and minerals in Asian diets. In spite of their 
-low salinity and oxygen content, the seas surrounding the extensive 


coastlines of South-east Asia are plentifully stocked with fish, which 


are fished intensively; then salted or dried to withstand storage under 
tropical conditions. 
Inland fisheries are of three types: nattral streams and pools, stocked 


=. with indigenous fish; irrigated. and drainage-controlled padi areas, 


stocked by man with fish of medium productivity; and pools artifically 
stocked with fish of medium to high productivity. In the last-named class, 
a perfect biological balance is often maintained by native farmers. A 
piggery is situated at the side of a pond; and ducks are kept on the pond. 
. Liquid manure from the pigs is‘encouraged to drain into the pond. This 
and: the droppings from the ducks assist in the production of algae and 
.. other plant food which feed the fish, and also manure water hyacinths 
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which’ grow on ‘the races “Roots. of the water hyacisiths: are fed to the 
pigs. Manure from the pigs helps to. produce grain Which i is fed to the 
ducks. The fish are caught forfood. oie; 

Most of the countries in the region have r stato: One 
of the most modern of these is the recently Constructed Fish Culture. 
Research Station at Malacca, in-central Malaya; ` “built and financed by - 
funds supplied by the U.K. Improved ‘strains are. being studied, the most 
promising being Tilapia mossambica; which originates from Mozambique, 
and was taken from a single pond-i in Java to Singapore by the Japanese 
during their wartime occupation; from there it has spread to most coüntries 
of South-east Asia. It is hoped- that T ilapia. can B replace ie carp, 
outside China, so that the importation of fry i is expensive. 

One promising line of research is the application of artificial fertilizers 
to fish ponds, in order to stimulate the growth of aquatic plants arid algae. 
Spectacular results have been obtained and it has been shown to be easily 
possible to produce yields of more than one thousand pounds of fish per 
acre per annum by this means. ‘In Malaya, itis hoped to carry out scientific | 
stocking of the many mining pools. produced by tin dredging, for many 
years a major industry. `. 

Cultivation of animals for meat Or milk is. Snail Buffaloes: are kept 
for milk, largely for the farmer sown use. : Water buffaloes, bullocks, 
and oxen in the north, are bred aş draught animals; but apart from these 
types, which are naturally suited to the conditions, imported, high-yielding 
animals are not suited to the-local climate; vegetation and pests. There - 
are in addition religious factors affecting livestock production, since 
Buddhists and Hindhüs will; not eat beef and Miislims will not eat pork. 


NEED TO INCREASE. PRODUCTION 


A feature of the entire areais the pressure. "which i is now being placed. 
on the small farmer, mainly.the subsistence.farmer, to raise his. yields. 
To understand this pressure; it should. be. realized that originally the 
terrain, the climate and the. generally unhealthy. conditions. of South-east 
Asia, which consisted of coastal swamps and.derise jungle, were not such 
as to attract immigrants: Under the influencé of the colonial powers, 
Holland, France, Britain and, for-a.périod. iii the Philippines, the U.S.A., 
health services and communications were provided ànd land was cleared 
for the cultivation of plantation crops, exports of which brought pro sperity 
to these countries. At. this point, Chinese-and Indian immigrants arrived 
to take over the functions of shopkeepers, üerchánts and middlemen. 

What has happened ‘since ‘the Second: World War is that the impact 
of Western ideas on a a “static Eastern society—which formerly consisted 
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2t a n niling class and: a mass of- people onasi in. ET contented E 


zi 7 subsistencs. agriculture—has pound ta Ane -creaticn oi a large Asian ^ i 


; Thiddie Clesss 030) 7500709 - 
"The ‘influence of this: has: Te sk in ‘thie politi il events of. recent- 
years Moreover, this development ] has “produced the. need. to a 


=: - standards of. living in order. to. support: this growing. new society... 


"seeking political ‘and. industrial: ‘development, - - governments” must: dn" 

generate prosperous ‘conditions by rüeans of -tràde.. For. the ‘countries. of. 

:South-east-Asia; this means influencing ‘the native farmer to produce an`: 

~ ‘exportable’ surplus of agricultural products, derived , from. the production * 

of cash ( crops, OF. surpluses, of the subsistence Crops. : dae. en j 
- ift. müst not be thought. that the. native: farmers are eatirely opiposéd. fo 


| E Xnáderm methods. The need: foi artificial fertilizers is universally recognized 
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ae ‘whilst ever-increasing’ use is being: made of improved. plant stocks. Af 
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Jmodern insecticides, are dot more. widely used, itis because of their cost; 
although in the Pailippinés: 'and:J ava; for exemple, as well asion vegetable 
farms: in other. countries, their use by smail farmers ‘is fairly common. ` 5 
"Tn their efforzs,to-raise. native production,. Governments may be obliged . - 
-. to: subsidize” the^üse of insecticides... Extension, work is. ‘reasonably well: : 
~ developed, especially. so in, the Philippities: ‘and’ also in Indonesia. Else: 

- Where, the nucleus is there, but in the’ main, the need is for more workers” 
"who: are sympathétic’ and knowled lgeable enou; gh to. gain ahearingfromthe. - 
farmers, t Ox ee "Tom a EE X J: EJ mr PT T es 
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; Estates on access to the’ most m en receiving ‘technical. 
- advice. from their parent companies, who. Scmetimes. maintain. their-own 
-. local research: centres. Rubber is well provided for by such bodies. as. the’. 
` Rubber Research Institute. of. Malaya, L'Institut des ‘Recherches Sur. le. 
 Caoutchouc en Indochine, and Others. Estates. make gooc use, of insect: - 
icides: and: oil palis. have been; .aerially sprayed (with: endrin): ‘against’ 
"Dag-Worms, and ‘with: dieldrin) against other lepidopterous pests. : Similar- - 
“ly, tea thrips and mosquito , borérs' (Heliothis) : have, been, controlled : 
ass -diéldrin) in’ Sumatra: and: termites: attacking. the: IO ot: systems, of. 
„trees have beencontrollëd (with aldrin) i in several countries. Er 

~ Chemical. yield . stimulants (based on 2,4,5 ST and 2, 4-D., have. jen : 
S Used on. rubber, whilst considerablé quantities of. weedki.lers (Sodium re 
- arsenite, : -dalapori. 2, 4-b. and 2,4,5-T) and chemical treekillers (sodium. 
 arsenite and 2,4,5-T) have, been used; It i is intezesting to note that-2,4;5-T, < 
which was first developed as a. hormone weedkiller, is: used at low cóns . 
centrations to MED roue of the rubber tree, whilst the same chemical E 


at higher GO oEn Ins kills the: tree, dà doing 5;- it mE the yield 
in a manner which is exhaustive to the tree and assists its jan, and this 
additional heavy yield becomes: a bonus to the « owners of the state." 
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In terms of technical jide economic. d anus do ternationai agericles ` 
have been active. F.A.O. (Food-and- Agriculture Organization’ of United 
Nations) has sent experts to work with. governinents;in the study -of farm 
management, flood control, improvement of. plant-strains, the setting up 
of rice training centres, veterinary science, exténsion work, fisheries 
development and other subjects. -1:c.A. (International Co- -operation and 
Administration) operating with U.S.. funds, has subsidized the import of 
equipment, fertilizers and insecticides. . Individual governments, for | 
example those of the U.K. and the U:s.A., have provided financial assistance 
through loans. Under the Colombo Plan, funds: derived from released 
sterling balances and other sources, have been used’to improve cultiva- 
tion, irrigation, drainage and ‘reclamation’ of land; mechanization, the 
use of fertilizers, and the control of pests 2 and diseases. This has provided | 
direct aid of a most valuable kind. ^ ~ ar 

. Governments of the.countries themselves have Ge actively concerned 
with plans for improvement. These have been directed at improvement 
of cropping methods, expansion of new crop areas, lànd reform, improve- 
ment of agricultural credit, assistance in “replanting, land. settlement 
Schemes, and the establishment - of community developmerit projects, 
Other measures have included the.setting up of. state-owned rice "mills 
.and padi buying stations, as in Burma, legislation to regulate- the market-. 
ing of rice, provision of storage facilities, and various subsidies both direct ` 
and indirect. In Malaya, the Philippines and. south Vietnam, attention is 
"being paid to the developmerit of inland fisheries.. Thé Indonesian 
Government.has begun the clearing -of large inland-areas of. Borneo and 
the building of polders, with the object of creating a large new-padi area. 

One method of freeing farmers from. the. grip of money-lenders, provid- ` 
ing credit and assisting with marketing, is by the: creation of farmers' 


co-operatives. In the Philippines and Thailand, numerous €ó-operatives .'. 


exist and work well. In other countries,. they. are e being developed, but 
have not worked so well to date; | | | 


SPECIALIZE OR DIVERSIFY? 
In seeking to promote exports, countries face a choice between special- 
ization—on rice, or on the cash crops, oil palms, sugar, rubber, etc., 


— o 
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` with: which the colonial powers originelly opened up and brought pros- ^ 
perity to the area—or diversification. At present, the economies of South- 
east Aslan countries are largely geared to specialization; for example, 

the prosperity of Thailand is still dependent mainly on exports of rice 
and rubber; that- of the Federation: of Malaya on rubber and tin—all 
commodities whose world prices have shown considerable fluctuation. 

The problems of specialization are Cisease, for the cure of ‘which, the 
small farmer lacks funds, and susceptibility to market slumps, such as have: 
occurred in the past with rubber and palm oil prices.: Those of diver- 
sification are lack of capital, together with the modern demand for high 
‘quality and standardization of produce. Moreover, the simple standards 
of the native farmer can reverse the law of supply and'demand. If prices . 
increase, he needs to produce less in orde- to fulfil his simple wants. In 
. fact, subsistence farming in the area is already diversified, cash farming 
specialized. The tremendous encouragement which the Government of 
the Federation of Malaya is giving to rubber replanting is a bold measure. 
and indicates their faith in the future of natural rubber; but even in Malaya, 
thé constant cry is for diversification of the basic industry—agriculture. 


In the countries of South-east Asia. the universal desire is for self- — 


sufficiency. This is manifested in the universa: wish of each country to 
- possess eventually those two symbols of basic production; the oil refinery 
and the fertilizer works.. In addition, whilst foreign aid is gratefully 
received, many Asians would rather see the fostering of basic industry, as, . 
for example, the setting up of a sugar industry within their country, than Le 
the rebuilding of town centres, desirable though this may be. ‘The pressure 
of population i in the area is still rising and the pressure to raise i a 
epicenenon is increasing. ; . 3 
Courtesy the Editor of Span. 


..TIBET RELIEF FUND / 


^ There are over 45,000 Tibetan refugees in India and the border states. 
It has not been possible for them to be -included in the scope of World 
Refugee Year as the funds were already allocated at the time of the 1959- 
crisis in Tibet. Thousands of them are wandering about homeless and 
destitute. The Tibet Society of the United Kingdom is in need of funds 
specifically for refugee relief. Cheques should be made out to the Tibet 
Relief Fund and sent to the i ld Assistant, Tibet ode, 58 Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.1. 
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How New is. the New Japan | 
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and other changes as have-come to Japan during the past fifteen 
| years. The ‘old’ J apan—Japan in the thirties when uniformed 
politicians and their ultra-nationalistic allies dominated the: Tokyo scene | 
and tightly regimented the people—is gone.. o£ 

To-day's Japan is an advanced dans state.. "The sovereign power 
resides with the people. It possesses a constitution guaranteeing basic 
freedoms and human rights for all, a free and uninhibited press, a vigorous ` 
trade-union movement, and the right of every person to speak’ out on 
public questions without. fear. The Japan. in. which Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi currently occupies the highest elective post in the. land 
—~a position in which Mr. Kishi has.been confirmed by the Japanese 
people in the national and local elections in the past fourteen. months— 
is, in-short, one of the freest nations on earth. y 

The political transformation that hás come to om and the ‘social 
changes now in progress, have been hastened by the effects of war; many 
reforms were introduced. during the Allied occupation which followed 
the Pacific conflict; but the most significant have been brought about by 
the Japanese people themselves. 

Both militarists and ultra-nationalists are now: / totally discteditedi and 
they no longer play any part in public affairs. The country has become 
firmly pacifist and its constitution renounces for ever the:threat or use of 
force as means of settling international disputes.: . 

When the current build-up is completed, Japan's Self Defence Ground 
Force will number only about 170, 000 men—fewer than were. ‘maintained 
in the home islands during. the peaceful. twenties. Its embryo ' navy’ 
consists of a handful of escort vessels, patrol boats, and other small craft; 
some of which have been lent by the United States, Its air forcé consists 
of some 1,100 planes, including jet fighters and. trainers; : T hese -Self 
Defence units, maintained. strictly. for; the. purpose of - defence against 
aggression, are as firmly under civilian control as | human ingenuity can 
devise. 

Japan does not possess either the TUN or ET Russa resources 
to accomplish, any measure of rearmament as the word i is now understood 
in these days of nuclear weapons. More important, ‘the nation is psycho- 
logically averse to any, such step. The majority have r memories s seared by 
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N: nation in modern hisloty ever - experienced ‘such sweeping political 
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thé atomic bombing of Hiroshima and: Nagasaki and are deeply opposed: 
to the introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan and to any international 
commitment which might require the sending of Japanese forces overseas. . 

"The Imperial Throne has undergone similar change and has been 
brought closer to the people. This prozess began with the issuing by the 
‘Emperor, in January, . 1946, of an Imperial Rescript renouncing ‘his 
apotheosis. It continued with the prour-lgation of the new democratic 
Constitution under which the Emperor became ‘ the symbol of the State: 
and ‘of the unity of the people,’ and culminated in the democratic up- 
_ bringing of Crown Prince Akihito, with liberal-minded advisers, and his 
recent marriage to Crown Princess Michiko, a lady -outside the Court 
circle prescribed by protocol and tradition. The Emperor, who in pre-war 
days was kept remote from his subjects, now makes frequent appearances. 
in public. -Reverence and affection for Lim are more universal than in the . 
" days when he was seated ^ above the clouds ' and people had to use the 


politest possible terms in referring to him. Indications are that not only 


the Japanese people but the Imperial Femily approve the transformation. 

Democratic concepts and institutions—introduced into Japan some . 
-seventy years ago, but ignored or suppressed by the nation’s militarist 
. rulers during the climatic years that lec up to the tragedy of the Pacific ` 
^ war—show increasing signs of taking firm. root. The. people are taking 
over the country once again, ang this time reforming it according to their 
own wishes. 

Literacy in. Japan has been among tke aighest in the world for many. | 
years. To-day, over 99-7 per cent of the Japanese children of school age 
receive compulsory education, and education at all levels has been modern- 
ized and made more liberal. Women enjoy legal equality with men. They 
aré playing an increasingly important tole in moulding public opinion, 
. especially on matters immediately affecting people's daily life. More and 
more women are asking questions, and demanding answers. Nearly one, 
million more young .people brought up under the influence of liberal 
ideas reach voting age every year. In another ten years, the balance will 
have swung strongly to the post-war generetion and parliamentary 

freedoms should have taken too solid roots to be easily upset again. 

This nearly happened once before. During the twenties,- before the ' 
 militarists' incursion into politics, the nacion enjoyed a Japanese-style’ 
democracy;: liberal: thoughts were widely held and heard, the country 
was cheerful, soldiers modest and officers chivalrous. To-day the political. 
atmosphere is created by moderate and peace-minded leaders, and there 
. is ample evidence that this state of affairs is there to stay. . 27 

Side by side with this encouraging progress towards a true political 
democracy, : ‘there has occurred in J apan a social transformation which, 


if far from’ comple: is without. precedent, i in. a ; Handful of years, in any 
other modern State. Japan is incréasingly- adopting Waste n manners 


in social habits, dress, entertainments,’ thoughts, and 'even food. More- 


and more dress in- Western-style clothes and. follow: the fashions in the 


"United States.and Europe. Cinema attendances continue to soar, and last 
year averaged thirteen visits pér capita.. In Japanese | homes where formerly 
only sake (rice wine) and beer were seen, whisky: ‘and other Western 


drinks, including soft drinks for women and children, are increasingly i In. 


evidence. There is a nation-wide boom.in golf, and. interest in-other 
sports, Japanese and Western, is at an all-time high... 


‘With this new way of living, the people are discovering new needs. 


Within six years of the introduction of: television into Japan, the country 
had nearly: two million TV. sets in use. Sales of-refrigerators, electric 
washing machines and other electrical appliances are rapidly mounting 
in urban and farming areas alike. Even the nation’s. dietary’ habits show 
signs of change. Consumption of rice, Japan's. basic'food, has fallen and 
that of whéat products is:steadily increasing, together with the consump- 
tion of eggs and dairy products—the latter largely through. school meals. 


In short, the seeds of future social change have: been planted and are- 


sprouting. A contest between old and new ways of life has been joined. 
On one side dre ranged the national traditions and: old ‘habits, represented 


by the past, the community and the family. On the other is the example 


set by the Western civilizátion—an example eagerly and. sometimes 
indiscriminately adopted by many of the younger generation impatient 


of old restraints and inhibitions. Fundamentál social changes do not, 


come easily in any country, and certainly-not in a country as ancient as 
Japan. But changes have come, and. will certainly: continue to develop 
as the country's contacts with the West expand. . 

So far the social changes have come to pass without the seated 
of the essence of the Japanese culture-as distinct, from its outward form. 


The Japanese people's habits of discipline and diligence, and their ingrain- 


ed contentment and simplicity of life remain unchanged. They still display 
great artistry at all levels, alike in arts, architecture, folk crafts, foods, 


/ 


festivals and the decorative trimmings, and continue’ to have à high regard ` 


for family virtues, the triumph of. mind over, material circumstances, and 
the art of contentment amid austerity. =- | 
. Overshadowing all else; and likely to prove; decisive i in, hace i apan’s 


political and social patterns of the future, is the problem of, S 


tion and the economic challenge which this presents... 
The-population of Japan is over ninety-two thillions- 

more than the number which its pre-war population experts) used to term 

the * os pone and continues to. expand: at be: oo one one every 
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s iire seconds} oné milioi a year. Boch che bisth. rate aa thie death 1 rate. 


: "are decreasing i in Japan, but, the latter S: decrease is the faster. FEX 
m CEJ apan is to maintain: political and. social: stability; its rulers. must . 


oa hod provide: à civilized. standard. of life. for these’ ninety-two million : m E 


“people; who. are cooped upin. an arca: only half: as ‘large again as:the: UK., 


K only 15 per ‘cent of which is ‘arable land and the rest mountain and: rock.: 


+ 


uc ' Moreover—árid. this: is-the most significant and- terrifying of all statistics * 
AN ‘concerned. with, the: new, "Japan—1oré. than thirty million. arè, der 
"twenty five years of age and. must be provided with. houses; “jobs; and al 


j e. between now and 1980: cae ^ "A sS 


(0: “No other modern industrial: dation hes Been VAM with. a challenge 7 
“of such. dimensions. But the. Japanese are: resourcefully- tackling, the . 


j x problem i in the only Way possible—by: stziv:ng to increase their productivity. 


. 7 and trade, and. by sharing-what wealth and jobs are available.. In coming 
_ years, it. is vital to the Japanese. peope zhat the total :volume of world 
^.tráde.should expand and J apan. be permitted to: enjoy. a fair slice of the: 
“tradé cake. ‘Otherwise their. living standards, now restored to pre-war 
- "levels, must again, fall, with-incalculable political results for J: apan herself 


s and for the free world.of. which she is à staunch partner? 


-Japan to-day differs significantly, : aad hopefully, from the. J apan. ‘of - 


ET 


— 


pre-war’ time. It would. be difficult to imagine the Japanese: farmers who. 


benefited from the post-war land reform wishing.to réturn to the. tenant 


status Which, was the lot of the ‘majority before 1945, or J apanese women - 
"giving up the:vóte, or the people surrendering: their constitutional. free- ES 


-doms without a bigger uproar than any poupa party or group. would care. ; 
to: precipitate. . 

a The’ new’ Japan represents” @ nighe cm of Fast and West-a 

“bridge linking Asia with the rest of the world. Its National Diet is-the : 

^. oldest parliament: in Asia-—industrial: ‘resources’ are the largest. outside ` 

» the: West; its national recovery from“ the. devastation arid dislocation of . 

zwar has been one of the móst spectacular, events of these.post-war years. . 

“It is also^a- Country. linkéd ‘with Great Britdin: by -past history, 

Ex a Similarity of national. problems, by. a shared: respect for tradition, 

And: by predominant Japanese sentirent. When” Prime. Minister, Kishi. 


peak. during: his visit to; "Loridon; ‘he. will .be spéákirig for ninety-two. 


. million Japanese who are anxious to: strengthen and i improve the, state of.. 


endian andunderstariding. between t two: ‘sland countries. Sua chi = 
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An Historical Outline - 


T a. 


ENTRAL , Asia’s historical ‘past s. complicated. und difficult to un- 
ravel.. It lay on the great route along which peoples : flowed from 
east to west for. many centuries, and its fertile: cases offered great 
spac dots to the irivader. -Its history must therefore be interpreted 
in terms of conquest rather than of peaceful evolution.--It. is also largely a 
history of irrigation reflecting political. developments: strong central: 
government meant that the canals were: maintained; but during periods 
of weak government, prolonged war or anarchy, the irrigation systems 
| decayed and agriculture suffered accordingly. . 
` Since ancient times Central Asia has been.a ‘melting-pot of peoples, 
cultures and religions. It was exposed. to the cultural influences of the. 
neighbouring nations of thé south and east, and the higher culture of the 
settled populations there constantly came’ into contact with the lower 
culture of the nomads. : Various religions struck root-in Céntral Asia: 
Zoroastrianism flourished there and its founder may have been a native 
of the region. Later, it was joined by the Greek religion; Buddhism 
spread in the Kushan or Indo-Scythian period and Manichaeism in the | 
third century; Christianity followed in-the fourth. -The introduction of 
Islam was a turning point in the life of the country, though its unity was 
soon shattered by sécts. . The settled. population in towns embraced it 
earlier than the nomads on whom its MENENGE was, and has remained, . 
limited. — . e. d 
In view: of this. amie Sane of variety in. the racial, -cultural and 
religious .inheritance of:the country, modern Central Asia presents a 
surprisingly large degree of uniformity... The reason for this, which will 
be made clearer in the ensuing articles, ‘is largely .geographical:. the vast 
‘open areas encouraged the formation of large ‘ethnic groups and small 
communities were able to preserve their ‘identity. only i in remote mountain 
regions. . ! Tx bcp 
` THE ANCIENT STATES OF ‘CENTRAL | ASIA 
! 
In ancient times the. oases. of Céntral “Asia early became centres of 
advanced culture. Áccording to the excavations made in 1938 in the'caves 
-of Teshnik-Tash (Uzbekistan), | in the Old Stone c, Age, the county was 
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“already inhabited ‘by: man, mand in abe dis Bion a it tean a Ta 
vofa relatively high civilization..  Theʻancient population of Central"Asia. r 
», belonged to the Iranian group:: “At. the beginning‘ of the first millennium. ^ 
B.C. the country: was inhabited by shepherd tribes; the Saki. ' In the seventh’: 
“and. sixth cénturies.the first states arose, amongst which ‘the most import- ` 
_ ant. were Bactria, Soghdiana and’ Khorezm. “In the ‘middle: of the sixth -. 
century’ a large part of the country Wes: captured - by: Cyrus and formed | 


d a into four satrapies. But Persian rule’ in-Central - Asia collapsed with. the. 


_ destruction: of the Persian - ‘Empire by -Alexander the: ‘Great. ` Between: 
329.328 B.C. he conquered Bactria and Soghdiana and this led to:closer .: 
"'selations- being established with- India. A series `of native rebellions cub. - 
minated i in the ‘overthrow: of the Seleucids i in the western part of Central 
‘Abia c. 250 by. the-Dákhs: -This area now became- part of Parthia while - 


25 ^ Bactria,“ Soghdiana ‘and Margiana formed -àn independent. '"Graeco-: ae 
E Bactrian state which. survived until c. 149-130, when it:collapsed under the | 


.. pressure of -Parthia and. the nomad Massagets ‘and `Tokhari.. At. the * 
D beginning. of the first century B.C. its place, Was occupied by. the Kushan 


Hr kingdoni. The new state. survived: longer than any of its predecessors arid: . 
“in. the first century A.D., in the reigns 0? Kadfis 1 and 1L, its frontiers .- 


“spread to include: Afghanistan and a large part of India. This gave. ita’ 


` new. orientation.and under Kanishka (c. A.D. 78-123) and his successors 
. its political céntre of gravity moved. southwards into India, while Kushan 
E expansion, in the north and east led to a series of clashes with China. E : 


"The: Kushan pened was one Of. cultcra:- and: economic ‘expansion for ; 


Central Asia. ‘It owed its. prosperity: partly to its. -position: on the! "area. 
"silk. route.” ‘connecting: China with Persia and. the Roman world. The’. 
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glass . and metal industries developed, while at thé:same finie the: spread - 


-`of the irrigation system. ‘opéned new areas to agriculture. Local culture. :. 
“flourished under’ the influence of Persia, China and India, cand the rem-: ^ 7 
- ' pants of the Grüecó-Baotrian. inheritance... The towns became” centres of.. 
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a cultural and « economic life. : APIS a oen s oai ND E 
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‘In the third. century thé Kishan Eplis; was in decline: ind i in thé fourth.” 


-iiwas replaced i in Bactria and Soghdiana. by the kingdom of.thé nomad - 

M “Ephthalites ` or. White Huns ‘arriving from the. East. . Subsequently. they . 
—. “united. Central Asia. under. their rule, ‘atid arnexed northern India, eastern” ^. 

Turkestan and eastern. Persia.. Strong: central power. was now. replaced’. ` 


2! -by a number of. petty- rulers, the: towns. Gecayed and. economic: ‘life: tràns-« E 


: 5 ferred itself to. the. country. : Nevertheless, the. Ephthalites. exploited. their: 


position on "the “ ‘great. silk route ” and: engaged in trade with: ‘Persia, . 


7,^. Byzantium, India and. China. ‘Owing’ to:its disunity the: country could nót - 


‘Ges Quer adequate. resisterice: to a new wave ‘of momads flowing: from. the East oe a" 


TURKS AND. ARABS; Hox eens 

Between. 563—567, the Ephthalite Tire was P by Turks from 
Semirech’ye and annexed to the great: khaganate. stretching| from Man- 
churia to the Black Sea. , This is almost the first: appearance of the Turks - 
in history. Their supremacy was short-lived; their resources were unequal 
to their political ambitions of destroying ‘Persia: and before the end of the ` 
sixth century the khaganate fell into two. parts, the western of which 
‘began to disintegrate. This disintegration paved the way for conquest by - 
the Arabs. Their plundering raids in the later decades of the seventh 
century developed into a systematic . conquest. and. between 706—714, 
Qutayba ibn Muslim first established Arab power in Transoxiana, which 
now became part of the Umayyad Caliphate. An-event ofthe greatest 
importance in Central Asian.history was the religious revolution which 
followed. ‘By exemptions from certain taxes and by other: privileges the. 
invaders encouraged. the -conversion of the natives to Islam and in a` 
number of cases the existing Nestorian and Zoroastrian places of worship 
were converted into mosques. Arabic became the language of the admin- 
istration and .of learning, . and the higher classes of indigenous society, 
especially in towns, were profoundly influenced by. Arab culture.. It is 
only during the past three or four years that Soviet orientálists have begun 
to admit the extent-to which Central Asia came under the influence of. 
Arab culture. Previously they had held to the view, that, on the contrary, 
Arab culture had been largely informed by the ii culture of - 
Central Asia. 


The decline of Abad power ese hetman of anande 
pendent states and in 821 Transoxiana and Khorasan formed part of the 
empire of the Tahiri dynasty and later, in.874, of the Samanids. This put 
Central Asia under the intellectual supremacy of Persia, a fact often dis- 
puted by Soviet historians. Learning and literature flourished, the former 
being represented by Farabi, Ibn-Sina’ (Avicenna) and the. d Musa 
(Algoritmi), and a period of economic prosperity. set it. 


In-999 the Samanids were- overthrown by: Turkish tribes ` arriving ; from 
Semirech'ye, under the: leadership: of: the Muslim Karakhanids. The 
Samanid state became .divided between the.:Karakhanid “khanate in | 
Transoxiana and the Ghaznavid sultanate beyond the Amu-Dar’ ya. In 
the middle of the eleventh century the latter. was destroyed: ‘by the Seljuk (7 
Turks on their march to the wést, and to gether with < à part of Persia it was 
formed into the Seljuk Empire: :while Khorezm. became sémi-ihdependent. 
Amidst such upheavals Central Asia architecture, literature and: science 
continued to flourish, the chief exponent of thé last being Biruni. 
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Baty’ in the 1140s the Karskhanids. 'Wete- 5. oxierthiowr: = the. Kafa- 
-Kitai coming from the east. Probably of: ‘Mongolian’ origin, they were & Wt 
. new ethnic elément. in: "Central: ‘Asia. : The 'Kata-Ķitài. supremacy Soon. 


` “began: to’ decline’ aiid. ‘Khorezm. ‘became D Aun was, thie” 


£ J "political Situation. on thee eve of the CM E invasion. «0270, Win Des 
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"The immediate result of the subjugation of Central Asia qus ay. by. | : 
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"The. principal: towns were ‘laid waste, ‘the irrigation system was gravely: * 

* damaged and" fields’ were- tured’. into :desert:. After Chinghiz- Khan's 

„death and ‘the’ inheritance of: his. Central, Asian possessions. by^his son - 

JL. Chagatay and. his successors; the region became. dividéd into petty states 

Whose hostility-to. each other-and opposition. to.the restoration of central... ; 

oe hindered ecónomic progress... The Mongol: element' infused . 

. into the population had never.béén great and it now, to ogether with. the 2 

"Mongol rulers, became türkified and islamized. ae POCO cr ee 

"The cultural: and racial. effects- of the Mongol i invasion were virtually 

nil ‘During’ ‘the ‘rule ‘of the, Chagatay hans the Iranian element in the =, 

.. population: tended to concentrate in the. TOWNS: and oases. The Turkic. 

element remained largely in the steppe but. was beginning: to: pn kate N 

into: the areas of permanent settlement. Ab. Ee: | 
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| Ea TIMUR. AND. THE TIMUÉRIDS. jo 2 5 Uu 
Real power in: Central Asia Was Re ON in ‘thé oe of Turkish - 
© governors whose allegiance to the khans. was mostly: homnial. ` One. of , 
" these governors; Timur, seized: power-ia Transoxiana in 1369. and after a 


i «Uniting Central Asia proceeded : to. extend his frontiers over: ńiost: of ` 


. Persia and as far as Baghdad, Damascus:and Delhi.. ‘But although while : 
| "Tiniür's empire remained, andfora long while: afterward; most ‘of Central. 
- Asia was Tuled: by men of Turkic stock, the so- -called * ' golden: period * a k 
"of. literature, ‘art-and refined: culture which flourished for about ‘a century, 
^ under Timur and: his successors was Persiati rather than Turkish... E 


Md 


Ac During the’ disorders following Timurs: death: ‘his empire fell. into two: 


parts.” ‘One; with’ its capital:at- Herat, ‘passed: to’ his son, Shatirukh; "the. 


D s “other: with Samarkand to Sháhrukh's: son; Uhig-Bek: The latter,’ a. diss : 


- ‘tinguished : astroriomer, : - surrounded himself | with : scholars- “and ` artists, 


E cand: ‘Samarkand, where he- ereéted many. magnificent. buildings, was. the $ 


e “centre: of Central Asian culture’, : “After. tis- assassination. ‘in 1449 ` none ‘of: 


Se successors pen joyed equal power and pu In the absence: of: a strong. 
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central sovandi a iber of mutiially iade n states appeared, 
and the culture and economic life of Transoxiana fell into decline. ‘Herat, 
the capital of Sultan-Hosayn (1469-1506) ruler of Khorasan, low became 
the centre of the intellectual life of Central Asia. ' Despite the fact that the 
local population belonged to the Iranian group, Central Asian poetry in 
Turkie languages now reached the peak of its development. The great 
poet, Alisher Navoi (1441- -1501), was.a personal friend of Sultan-Hosayn | 
and took arn active part in the government of the country. .. l 

At the ‘end of the fifteenth century internal disturbances. Wiakened 
Herat; at the same time the petty rulers of Transoxiana with the-help of 
the Uzbeks and the Mongal khans.sought to settle their own ee 
The situation was mee for the advent’ of another invader.. = 


THE UZBEKS  . . X 

In the early years of Ulug-Bek's reigh the. nomad Uzbeks appeared on 
the north-western border ‘of: his territory and their pressure, on the 
Timurid states grew in the course of the fifteenth century. Between 1500 
and 1507 they spread from the north Caspian steppes under the leadership | 
of their khan, Shaybani, a descendant of Chingiz-Khan, and conquered 
the Timuri domains. At the same time, the Kazakhs, who in the middle of 
the fifteenth century had separated. from the Uzbek Horde, procedeed 
to occupy the north-western ‘steppes, that is, a large part of modern 
Kazakhstan. 

Shaybani was defeated By the Persis Safavid Shah Ismail in 1510 and 
the territory as far north as Merv was nominally included in the Persian 
Empire until the end of the. seventeenth century. "After Persia’ S defeat of 
the Uzbeks, their territory. was confined to the lands north of the Amu 

-Dar’ya and eventually became the emirate of Bukhdra, At-the same time 

the Uzbek khanate of Khorezm, or Khiva, was. formed.  Adbullah 
Shaybani succeeded in. uniting Khiva and Bukhara: before his’ death in 
1597; but they did not remain united for long... Both states were têm- _ 
porarily Occupied by Nadir’ Shah in'1740' and after a long period of... 
disorder the last Bukharan dynasty, the Manghyt emirs, came to power in 
1753. Bukhara retained nominal tel pendence until the Soviet occupation 
in 1920. 

The Uzbecks remained - romad. caitle-breeders intil the ‘seventeenth 
century, during which they settled i in the oases. :They intermingled with 
the Iranian Tadzhiks and otlier local peoples, and it was at,this time that 
the area began to assume its present racial composition. The towns, par- 
ticularly Bukhara and Samarkand, continued as centres of intéllectual 
and economic life and the khans carried. on the Timurid tradition by . 
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| z reduction in the internecine ‘strife and feudal parcelling: out which. brought , 
x e with thei the ruthless destruction of ‘Central Asia’ S ENS forces." 


-"AWeapons, , became famous. The: commercial relations. of the country- 
- widened; the’ khanates. of :Khiva- ard: Bukhara. ‘exchanged embassies: `` 
and established tegular trade with China, Persia; India, the Kazakhs- and =” 
"the: peoples of: Siberia. -Relations with Russia in the seventeenth century A 
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. erécting there a a D of fine. buildings. Sy nous industries: developed; 
“Central Asián` textiles, leather, jewellery, . and. metalwork, . particularly l 


7? gréw closet. and: two-caravàn routes connected it with Central. Asia: one 


: beginning at. Tobol’sk; crossed the lrtysh, and;through “Yasy (later to. 
become the.town of. Turkéstan) went ta Bukhara: the. other ran from Ed 


^ Astrakhàn through: Guryev: to. Khiva and, ‘Bukhara. 


-' By the end sof. the eighteenth century , the rácial. pattern‘ of Cua i 
Asia. was. crystallized; fhe-Tadzhiks and Uzbeks were, settled, agricultural 


_ “Peoples, -While -the Kazakhs, Turkmer, Kirgiz and Kara-Kalpaks ` con=. . 


; tinted for, the «most . part as’ cattle breeding nomads “or 'semi-noriiadis. . -. 
Until récently,. "Soviet writers; have taken che. line that the. century,’ before 


the’ coming of the. Russians‘ ‘was a. period. of economic, political. and cul- 


` tutal. $tagnation.: This iwas not, however, . the view: taken by. the -greaf IM 
` SRüssian: oriental historian Bartol'd who: ii: 1920. wrote: "Tt would: Dea es: 
E Mistake, to suppose that- the: Russian conquerors: found in "Furkestan ke 
7 d “nothing: -but barbarity and no cultural activity: which" they. might foster.- 


t 


“At the. time of. the. conquest the economic welfare’ of the-greater part-of ~ 


;* Turkestan: was` huch: higher. that it had been a century. earlier." During» | | 


the past three or four years there has. besn:a marked tendency to.revert to `- 


 Bártol'd's unquestionably corréct view... In 1956 the historian Chekhóvich e 
: Wrote a long article describing: ‘the économic prosperity of Turkestan: at. 


thé beginning of the nineteenth century. - Chekhovich ` was ‘at pains. to 


1953, that up to tlie: time: of the Russian conquest *' ` there had been no 
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a: — PSARIST: AND: “SOVIET RULE. 


^ he Rosia conquests of Central Asie; which i in ; the dud 


* - - "deiólish the: "argument powerfully developed in Voptosy Istorii. duririg | 


quarter of the nineteenth: century and: Were. completed. before the beginning : 


of the twentieth céntury, did not at first have any marked effect on. the. ` 


~ peóplés -of the region. The Tsarist -cclonial ‘edministration: paid little > 


attention to. national distinctions -of . language - or: custom,. and adminis: V 
. strative divisions "were ‘made without : „EDY régard * to such distinctions: `: 
: There. Was.never any- question’ "of the. eventual grant. of: ‘independence. on 
S ael poet ned to any of the nationalities, nor was: there: much change: mmc 
_. the relative proportions of rural‘and urban population.” ‘Since the Revo- <, 
. lation; however, there have been a number: of Pee changes. ‘There - 


A 


has on the one hand been an attempt to shatter the common cultural 
bond of the Central Asian peoples constituted by Islam and the remark- 
able inter-resemblance of the Turkic languages. On the other hand, 
strong efforts have been made and are still continuing to make the peoples. 
conform to a uniform pattern by means of Sovietization and by the com- 
pulsory russianization of languages, literature and the other arts. 

The political instrument used to achieve this dual aim is the Nationalities 
Policy, of which the first practical demonstration was the division in 
1924 of the peoples of the former provinces of Turkestan and Stepnoy 
Kray (Steppe Region) Into republics named after the majority of the 
people inhabiting them. National traditions other than those regarded 
as peculiar to Islam are encouraged, but '* bourgeois ” or local nationalism 
is strongly condemned. Colonization by non-Asians has been extensive, 
the proportion of $ettlers to natives being now about one to two. This last 
factor has had-less effect on the way of life than might be supposed. The 
towns are developing on Russian lines, and their population is often as 
much as half Russian; and a knowledge of Russian 1s essential for profes- 
sional advancement. But broadly speaking it can be said that the Russian 
settlers live side by side with- rather than among the native peoples. 
Intermarriage is very rare, Spectat between Muslim girls and non- 
Asian men. 
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PURDAH, POETRY, AND POVERTY 


PERSIAN CITIES. By . Laurence Lockhart. (Luzac and Company, 
London 1960). 63/- net. 188 pp. 
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of Persia—a country that conjures up one's imagination of the Shah- 
in-Shah (the King of the Kings), the purdah, the poetry. and like other 
developing areas of the world— poverty. 
‘Persian Cities’ is the second edition of the author's authoritative 
book * Famous Cities of Iran.’ Dr. Lockhart has expanded this edition 


79 


Te is a scholarly book on the rise, fall and present state of the cities 
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2 “hot only: to 5 uj-to-dafe, tlie: ‘chapters contained i in ‘his. 1939 beak: but álsó.^ 
to. cover;seven other cities Visited by hiri in the: summer `of. 1957.: Dri i 
|} Lockhart: has: ‘interleaved . his lucid and vivid descriptions | of. ‘social, 

y a political: and: 'econioniic ‘history. with’: ‘sévénty-one’ beautiful photogfüphs, . — 

P - „including i nine in ‘colour, mostly taken‘by Lim, Puy NE dw uo 

Dr Lockhart's book. will appéal not only to. town planners; ‘but’ algo to’ - 
~ JCalehaeologiss orientalists,. historians and poets: Dr. Lockhài has: 
| "appended to each chapter a short desc-iption of the. Buildings and places.’ 


. in.and around: that particular’ city: and tke book will therefore: be useful’ 
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My Talk with the Dalai Lama 


By RAGHAVAN IYER | : 
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afternoon not as former President of the Oxford Unión, nor as an 
Oxford don. I want to abdicate this role and speak to you as a seeker 
and a pilgrim, because that was the way in which I went to the Dalai 
Lama. That is the only justification for my trying to tell you what he said 
to me during that memorable and moving interview which he graciously 
granted me last March, exactly a year after his exile from Tibet into India. 
I feel that I müst share with you my recollections of what he said to me, 
' particularly in view of his own feeling about this country: He regarded 
England as a force for good in the world of to-day,.as playing a most 
unique role in the West. He said that London was the spiritual and ethical 
centre of Europe and when I asked him whether this meant that many 
wise souls had begun to take incarnation in this couritry, he assented. 
He also stated that even the Government in this country was more aware 
of the position of Tibet than perhaps in any other country of the West. 
I feel, therefore, that I ought to tell a sympathetic audience of this sort, 
as faithfully as I can recall it, what the Dalai Lama said to me in answer 
to a number of questions that I put to him. > 
I must first make some preliminary remarks about the distinctive 
significance of the interview, and the difficulty of reproducing it this 
. afternoon. The Dalai Lama is a remarkable man by any standards, rare 
in any age but perhaps unique in ours. He is five years younger than I am, 
and yet throughout the interview I knew I was in the august presence of 
a man who is ageless, who could assume a variety of poses, utterly without 
affectation. He was wise and benevolent, but also artless and childlike; 
he was intensely involved, yet deeply detached; in every utterance; he 
was a most lovable man of a divinely meek disposition but>he was also 
something else. He was an impassive, impersonal presence. He spoke 
as a pure vehicle,.as something greater and grandér than normally mani- 
 fests to man. He did not claim to be, one never thought he was, perfect 
or infallible, but in his company I felt the freshness of immérise personal 
purity, a visible holiness that shone out of an inner wholeness. And not 
only that. I felt that almost for the first time I was communicating effect- 
ively and adequately with another human being, and I want to say this 
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: at the bainiie ae it is so ‘difficult to bins TA to this Gad: of . 
atmosphere or perhaps to any other the manner of the communication 


/. that took place between the Dalai Lama and myself. All distinctions of - 


personality vanished. There was not tke slightest consciousness of the 
tricks or even the inappropriateness of language. He spoke in Tibetan; 
I spoke. in English with the help of a competent interpreter. He under- 
stood my. English, but I did not underst and his Tibetan. . Yet right through 
_ the interview I felt that here was a man who was articulating every single 
relevant thought that he had in his-mind. If his language was careful and - 
-succint, his thought was controlled and precise. Far from merely trying 
to do the right, thing by his interrogator, far. from being simply. polite ` 
| and friendly and all that, he was, wholly absorbed in the strenuous process ' 
of. communicating -as ` exactly, as . pointedly as language would allow, - 
each significant thought 'that arose in his mind in reference to each enquiry 
that I raised. This, I suggest, was a most uncommon method of. com- 
" munication. Throughout we both felt that we were human beings beyond 
the, peculiarities that affect the limitations of: personality. He gave mea : 
. sense of equal participation, a sense of something more glorious than 
` "either of us, which I have never before had, and which ir fact.contrasted ` 
. soon after this interview ‘with -other imposing personalities that I had 
_ the privilege of meeting in India. 
_ Inow invite you to consider two statements of. Eastern wisdom. There 
is a passage in the Bhagavad Gita, the classic scripture of the. Hindu’ 
. tradition, in which Krishna says to Arjuna, “In whatsoever way meh. 
approach me, in that way also do’l assist them." There.is also an aphor- 
ism in a Tibetan text, '* Thou canst not travel-on the path before thou ° 
hast become that path itself." This is a paradox—how to put oneself in 
advance in that Very position in which alone one could properly receive 
- and which one aspires to attain. This was the challenge that I faced. 
To translate this into, more familiar terms, I urge you to show “a willing 
suspension of disbelief,” in a Wordsworthian sensé, in receiving what.the ` 
Dalai Lama had to give me. | 
“As I have said something about my own attitude to him and to Tibet. 
surely [ must show how I came to a position where I felt this special 
sanctity about the Dalai Lama. Twenty years ago, sometime after the 
. conferment of the traditional sacred-thread, I began to feel dubious about 
the decadent orthodoxy of present-day Brahminism, I gradually became: 


more and more aware through Theosophy. of the inner identity, the. 


ancient harmony between primeval Hinduism and pure Büddhism, 
which had been largely forgotten in India through the centuries, and I‘ 
drew increasingly to Tibet. - I was fortunate to have as a spiritual teacher 
a wise man in India who spoke to-me se eral times, in the fifties, of what 
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was to come, of the tragedy that lay ahead for Tibet-and for the whole 
world. He told me that after the tragic events that were about to take 
place, there would be a new and unprecedented coming together of India 
and Tibet,-that we would enter à new puse of history for Asia m the 
be set up in India. Orthodoxy would everywhere retreat. À new Spi tud 
force would emerge with a profound message for the world as a whole. 

So I had been prepared, in a manner of speaking, for the recent events 
in Tibet that have troubled us all. But although I had been told these 
things I must assure you that I took these remarks with due respect and 
deference but without, of course, any burning sense of urgency. In 
May, 1958, my mentor wrote to me from India: “ * Night cometh when 
no man shall work,’ and this aphorism has several implications." In 
August he passed away, at the age of seventy-seven. 

In March of last year, two weeks before the great descent of the Four- 
teenth Dalai Lama into India, there came into my hands by: the strangest 
. of coincidences (what we in the East would call karma or destiny) a little 
book by the Russian painter and traveller, Nicholas Roerich, called 
The Heart of Asia; published thirty years ago in 1929. In that book 
Roerich did not just repeat well-known travellers’ tales about Tibet. 
He spoke freely and frankly about some of the ancient prophecies that: 
- he had heard during his enchanting expedition tó Mongolia and Tibet. 
He spoke about the end of the old order and the,second Reformation 
in Tibet, atout the thirteenth incarnation* of the Dalai Lama and about 
the taking over of Tibet by the Panchen Lama, and, above all, about the 
new incarnation of Shambhalla, and the terrible troubles that were 
bound to take place before this great event. | 

Now | want every one of you to put yourself in my position. If'a book 
of this sort came into your hands and you read it with intense interest, 
and then two weeks after that event, without any warning or, expectation, 
you heard the sudden news of the tragic events in Tibet and the providen- 
tial escape of the Dalai Lama into India, I think it would give you, as it 
gave me, a feeling that one was ready for anything, that one had entered 
into a new and strange phase of history that would affect the world: in 
ways unknown to us at present. Having felt this, I also conceived the 
desire to see the Dalai Lama during my next visit to India. I was able 
(o arrange my trip early this year. 

As soon as I arrived in Delhi last March, I thought: that perhaps the 
best way of contacting the Dalai Lama would be through the Ministry 
of External Affairs of the STONSEDIIETU of India. -Having been myself 


*Roerich, however, got mixed up between the thirteenth ‘incarnation and the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, an under- 
standable mistake. 
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briefly in-Government service, I thought: that would pérhaps be the easiest 


way to manage it. But very soon. I found out that this was really un- ` 


necessary and even-undesirable, that the best way for me to see the Dalai ` 


- Lama was to write to him directly. Tre Government did not want to act .~ 


‘as an intermediary or a bridge or in any: wey come. between the Dalai 
Lama and those who wanted to see him. I therefore wrote directly to 
the Dalai Lama without any expectation of reward or result. I wrote 
about my own interest-for twenty years in Tibetan Wisdom, arid the 


| i work I was now doing, and left it entire.y to his convenience to give me 


an opportunity to see him if he thought fit. Frankly, I was mildly pessi- 


E mistic because. I had been told that tae Dalai Lama was then about to. 


move from Mussoorie in. the hills near Dehra Dun further north to 
Dharamsala; I also gathered that he hac not been seeing almost anyone’ 
- for about à month. I was fortunate to hear from his private secretary 
very soon: I was told that I could sez His: Holiness.at 11 a.m. on 28th | 
March. It was, of course, almost exactly. a year since he; had entered | 
Indian territory. 
„I went on the 27th t to Dehra Dun and left on the 28th morning for 
- Mussoorie. I asked a number of peop‘e about the formalities, and I 
must say that in most cases I was greeted with surprise and scepticism. 
In fact, very few people in the Indian cities could see the unusual if not 
unique significance of the Dalai Lama. This depressed me because D: 
knew that in Oxford itself, and in England, when he left Tibet, even cynics 
and scoffers as well as the popular press preserved a due deference towards 
this remarkable man. And yet here in India I found many people, not ` 
to.mention some scurrilous weeklies, pouring scorn upon the Dalai Lama- 
who, at.the very least, was a helpless exile with an excellent cause. 
Much fuss had been made about the physical ° ‘treasure ' that “he was ' 
- supposed to haye removed from Tibet. 

In Mussoorie I bought.a white silk scarf, as was the custom, to present 
. to thé Dalai Lama: I went straight to Birla House where he was staying. 
- I was told by. the Government clerk there that the Dalai Lama had not 
granted such an interview for some time, and that it was not likely to 
last long. -The moment I saw his secretary. and. was conducted straight 
.into.the presence of the Dalai Lama, all-my concern about the interview 
. vanished. I was greeted by this most radiant personality with outstretched 
arms, and from then on I was completely in his hands. He beckoned. me 
. toa comfortable chair on his left." Straight opposite him sat his- courteous 

- interpreter and secretary. Opposite me oz his right sat a most distinguished. 
looking Lama, with a powerful countenance and gentle: yet penetrating: 
eyes; and T felt completely disarmed by the Dalai Lama whose utterly 
restful and benevolent manner camé so naturally. to him. Throughout 
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the interview I was aware of the encouraging response of the venerable 
Lama seated opposite to me. | 


When we were seated, there was a long pause, a "€ of silénce during 
which time itself seemed to have come to a stop. I suddenly; found that 
the questions which I had intended to ask him I could not raise. And 
then I looked at him and said that I was deeply sorry to belongito a people 
who did not at present appreciate his true significance, who did not 
understand the inner meaning of his descent into India. His Holiness 
was visibly moved, and then he seemed to concentrate his gaze upwards 
on one particular spot on his right, at which he looked while formulating 
his answers to all my questions. When I spoke (in English) he looked at 
me. When he spoke (in Tibetan) he looked at this point in space so that 
he could be wholly attentive to what he wished to say. He said that he 
understood how I felt. But we must be patient. People had begun to see 
the significance of what had happened. These things would take time. 
We were dealing here not with governments and officials, but with common 
people. Awareness was already to be found among them of what had 
happened. This would increase. Then he turned to me and asked me 
how long I planned to stay on in Delhi. When I said that I was going to 
stay on until the beginning of April, he wondered whether I might attend 
the Afro-Asian Convention on Tibet, organized by Jaya Prakash Narayan. 
I said that I hoped to if I was in Delhi at the time. | 


Then I asked him straight away, without dny waste of words: about 
the Panchen Lama, whether he was in touch with ‘him, and about his 
own role in relation to the events that were then taking place. He paused 
and said with complete conviction that the Panchen Lama was not a free 
agent, but he would not go against the needs of his own religion, his 
own people, his own country. When I asked him whether recent events 
were going to lead towards a far-reaching Renaissance of Buddhism, 
of Bodhi-Dharma or the Divine Wisdom, and whether we were entitled 
to expect the new incarnation from Shambhalla, he assented but also 
cautioned me most gently against any kind of determinism. Of course, 
we might know what was due to happen, but we must wait upon events. 
We must not expect things to happen exactly in the order that we might 
formulate in our own minds. He stressed that we were:really at the 
beginning of a process that was going to take quite some time, that there 
was now even more evil in the world than had been expected by the wise 
Lamas of Tibet. When he said this, he gave me the impression that all 
the time the initiates with whom he was.connected had to come to terms 
with human free-will, and could not in advance lay down any limits to 
the depths of human degradation in this dark age. | 
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I must say that throughout the interview, as at this point, when he spoke 


about evil in Tibet or anywhere else, he did not speak as a man with à 


 :cause, he did not speak as a Tibetan, not even as a custodian of an ancient 
community. He spoke entirely as a human being seated on some kind 
_ of invisible summit but speaking about humanity, about human nature, - - 
-about the level to which it had begur to sink. As he spoke I felt that 
any of the customary categories whica we apply to describe the contem- - 
porary malady would be misleading; not only that, to do this would E 
savour of spiritual conceit. I theii asked him a direct question about |: 
. the way in which the cause of "Tibet could be advanced, for example, in ` 


.this country and generally in the West: ‘He spoke with feeling and joy 
about the work of the Tibet Society. He said that it had done very good 
‘work in England, that it was a step in the right direction, and it was in 


this connexion that he said what I merticned at the. very beginning about - | 


England and about the British Government. 


Having said this, he went on to suggest that I'should keep i in touch with , 
the Tibet Society with which I have been slightly connected from the ` 
‘beginning, and he also spoke very warmly about Mr. Béaufort-Palmer,. : 


who initiated the work of.thé Society. "Then I asked him as to whether in- | 


the work of the Society and generally in support of the cause of Tibet, 
_ the political or the spiritual side of Tibet should be stressed. Human rights 
had been violated. Should: attention be drawn to this and to the cause of 


. Tibetan independence, or should one stress much more the spiritual role ` 


of Tibet and the less obvious obstacles that had been raised by intruders 


into Tibet? ' He said in answer to this that it entirely depended upon . 


circumstances, because we must not ios2 sight of either aspect of the 


matter. He said that when people came to stress entirely the political ' 
' side, then it was the time for us to speak about the indéstructible aspect 


of Tibet. But when on the other hand we had to speak about the spiritual 


side of Tibet we must not ünderplay the political importance of what had. 
-happened. »He said’ with absolute confiderce-that truth would ultimately 
triumph, but in our own, Sphere there was great need to convey to the | 
- public around us the full significance of events. He implied that this was .: 


ot usually to be found, that it was not orly necessary not to exaggerate 
Or distort, it was equally necessary not to underestimate. or play down, 
the true significance of events. 


"Then he spoke about the significance cf sid events to ilis whole world. 


He. referred to à tremendous awakening.-hat was taking place among 


\ 


“large masses of people everywhere, quite: independent of ideology or the . 


_ interest of states. He said that these newly-awakened forces all over the 


world must find suitable focal points for effective ‘expression. - This 
represented ` not merely the conscience of humanity. but also the new 
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. political awareness on a world-wide plane, the disnei e and indi- 
visible nature of the moral solidarity of mankind. - I asked him,in this 
connexion about the present predicament of Tibet, and about conditions 
in Tibet. Thé Dalai Lama then spoke most movingly about what was 
happening. He said that monks had been forced to marry, there was a 
desecration of monasteries and of shrines, that although there was much 
to be reformed in Tibet the method of reformation was wholly violent and 
wholly materialistic, and there was no recognition of the moral law or 
the significance of Tibetan tradition. He spoke with complete conviction 
about the inevitability of the ultimate triumph of truth. I think he meant 
this in two senses. Anyone who speaks about the cause of Tibet should do 
so with as much purity as possible, that is, without bringing in irreverent 
epithets derived from the language of the cold war. If one spoke simply 
and directly about what was being done to human beings by human 
beings in that part of the world, then the truth would shine. People would 
see. Further, if more people began to do this on a world-wide scale the 
truth in Tibet would shine, the truth of the great tradition that was being 
torn apart by people to whom it meant nothing. 

Then I asked him about his attitude to Communism, and here, without 
pronouncing about Communism in general, he turned to me and said 
with serene satisfaction that the danger of Communism in India had 
‘completely passed in the last few months. I thought perhaps he was 
referring to what had happened in Kerala. In fact, he meant much more 
than tbat—there was a new awareness among the common people 
all over the country of the dangers of Communism in India. The sacrifice 
and the ideation of unseen seers had helped large numbers of people to’ 
. See clearly, more clearly than before, the nature of Communism in India. 

At this point when talking about how we should combat evil on the 
political plane, I mentioned to him my -own interest in Gandhi and that I 
was writing a book on Gandhi. He spoke of him almost as a forerunner 
of the new enlightenment. He said that the truths which Gandhi embodied 
in his life were being increasingly recognized, especially with the advent 
of nuclear weapons, by people in many parts of the world. It was our 
duty to uphold the truth as we knew it, even in the company of people 
whose selfishness and short-sightedness preventéd them from seeing it. 
We must always attempt to do this as the mind of man was mutable and - 
the soul of man was unpredictable. We never could say in advance when . 
a person might respond to a genuinely moral and spiritual appeal, based 
upon personal sacrifice and a clear formulation of the truth as we under- 
stand it. However, we must recognize that there were people who were 
conditioned to regard.themselves and to behave simply as animals, 
who showed no recognition of truth or the moral law:or any of the 
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fundathental decencies of politics arid of humanity. When such-men were 
ruthlessly opposed to our non-violent efforts, we must'be:ready-to realize, 
and have the courage to see, that to persist in them: would be a form of. 
. self-murder. 
Then I turned to ha aud ur hin whether he's was referring to the: 
Dugpas, to sorcerers and to * soulless men.’ When I' said this, his inter- 
. preter could not translate it, because the word ‘ ‘Dugpa ’ has two senses. 
` Literally, it’ refers to an inhabitant of Bhutan, and using that. meaning. 
- his interpreter could not make sense of what. L was saying. There is . 
another meaning to the word, meaning-an evil being, or even a sorcerer, `- 
. and to my surprise this seemed to be unfamiliar to the interpreter. ‘But . 
the Dalai Lama showed that he understood exactly what I had. in mind. 
The Dalai Lama hinted at an important point which was understood | 
by Spinoza in Europe but which is often ignored. There is no real distinc- 
tion in the long run between the true self-interest of a person and an 
unpleasant duty. . There were unfortunately people who persisted in. 
-~doing.things which were going to harm them above all as. well as. others. 
. He spoke with quiet compassion about these ignorant though cunning : 
evil-doers. It would be most wrong for. us, he implied, to. condemn . 
them or to dismiss them out of the horizon of our sympathy, as they did . 
more harm to themselves than to other human, beings, although they 
. could not see it. Sometimes people were able to see the truth but through 
: selfishness they could not apply it. Theré were also people -who were 
utterly misguided in their view of what was in their own interest. If only 
they could know, if only they were not so short-sighted through their own, 
desperation and through their own false concepts, they would see more 
clearly what was in their interest and that this could not be so very different . 
for different peoples. In all conflicts the combatants ought to realize | 
that their ultimate interests were the sarre, but this was exactly what was 
so difficult. Therefore, it. was always the people who could stand outside 
a violent conflict in any. part of the world to-day, who, by their awareness - - 
of this ultimate. identity of interests between both sides in terms of their 
common survival:and in. relation to the. ‘whole of humanity, could be an - 
active force for good. They could act'as a check on.the recurrent and 
x ever-increasing nature of evil, generatéd by foll; Y, selfishness and above. + 
. all short-sightedness. 
Then I turned to the iniportant question : of the relations between Asia 
. and Europe in our time. I mentioned my own feeling that there had been - 
for a long time some sort of glass curtain between Asia and Europe, 
which was in great danger of being reduced in the coming years to some- ` 
thing like the Iron Curtain. He was very interested in this and kindly 
promised a message for a book that lam editing on this subject.. Then BE 
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asked me what I thought would be, in terms of my analysis, the likelihood 
of serious conflict. He asked me this in such a way that I could not refrain 
from answering. I said I thought there was a real danger that certain fanatics 
in the Far East and in Western Europe would. play upon these traditional 
prejudices, and suddenly the old, obscurantist clichés about Asia and 
_ Europe would gain greater currency and be put to dangerous uses. He 
gravely indicated that he shared this fear of growing antagonism. Although 
in India Communism had receded, if Communism spread elsewhere, it 
would link up with this ancient antipathy, and that would be a disaster. - 

The Dalai Lama then spoke with compelling concern about .China as 
an ancient civilization that had been going down for centuries. He said 
it had been going down for a long time and it was now in a militant mood. 
.I asked him whether he feared that it would in fact become more aggressive 
and move out into other areas of the world, and even come to Europe. 
. He said that though we must be prepared for the worst, we must not be 
carried away by our pessimism. .We should go on speaking a language 
that was still understood by some people in China.. This I thought was 
most moving. We must not write off China arid adopt the hostile posture 
ofthe angry anti-Communists. There was still in China a potential 
response to an ancient language that was part of Chinese tradition, and 
we must go on speaking it in order to avoid \ war or in preparation for the 
period after the great cataclysm. 

Then he spoke in answer to another question about the submerging 
_of the spiritual tradition in Tibet which was taking place at the same time 
as the subtle diffusion of spiritual teaching on:a much wider level in the 
. outside world. He said that there had been a time in the history of Tibet 
when a similar darkness prevailed. For sixty to seventy years not a text 
was seen in public, not a monk was allowed to move openly, and spiritual 
life was driven underground. To-day there was a similar attack in Tibet 
upon the traditional system of' spiritual] teaching, but this, of course, 
. would not affect the teachings themselves or their true custodians who 
would go into retreat. At the same time in India and elsewhere, in India 
initially, because that is where Tibetan thought was now beginning to 
move, there would be a revival and. a diffusion of Tibetan Buddhism. 
I must say here that he never once used thé phrase ‘ Tibetan Buddhism ° 
because he was not speaking about any ism. He used words signifying 
gnosis or wisdom, the spiritual life, the Divine Religion or the Ancient 
Teaching. He also referred, with utmost reverence, to the teaching and 
the name of the Buddha, but he never used any word with a sectarian 
sound. Then he spoke once again about a world-wide awakening that 
was now becoming evident, not only on the political plane but even 
more on the religious plane. There was a beautiful balance in his answers 
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between thé bright and ihe darker Gde. He ever had his eye on thè essen- . 
tials. It was not so important that people should call themselves by any : 
partisan label as that they should reveal in their lives an awareness of the 
teaching of great spiritual instructors like the Buddha regarding the moral: 
law and the means to enli ghtenment. When I asked him about the pled ge* '. 
of Kwan-Yin and the choice between salvatior and renunciation, he said , 
that: inc Uberauon must be for all and was, therefore, inseparable from. 
renunciation. ; É : 

I then asked. him about ins spiritual treasures of Tibet. The eye of the 


- world being attracted: to the.externals of life, was focused on the so-called 


physical treasure. But there must be spiritual , treasure which must have 
come with His Holiness into India. Was I right in this surmise? He 
replied that priceless texts had been moved out of Tibet well in time; 
these had never before left Tibet." Now that these precious texts were on 
Indian soil, this land was blessed thereby. © ^: 

..Then I asked him about the belief that the Reformation of Tibet in. 
the fourteenth century was connected w:th the Reformation.in Purdpe" 
and that Tibet was also linked up with the Enlightenment in eighteenth 
century Europe. Perhaps the time had come for a new Enlightenment 
. and Reformation in Asia, similar to the secularization of spiritual teach- 
-ing inthe West. He agreed and said that we need to translate spiritual and 
-réligious truths into a political and social form. 

The interview then ended on a persona! note. E: told tis again about- 
my own work, and I also told him about my little son who had ‘shown ` 
 intensé interest in the Dalai Lama. He very kindly asked his secretary to 
give me pictures of himself for my son, anc also copies of a Hindi transla- 
tion of a Tibetan text, to which he had written a short but extremely. 
significant: preface. In that preface.he spoke about the ` coming together . 
of Tibet, the Land of Bodhi or Divine Wisdom;.and India, the Land of 
the: Aryas (using the word in the original, pure sense), the Land of 
Nobility. 

The last-thing that he uttered wasin answer to a ne enquiry of - 
mine for a last word, a last bit of advice, and he said only this, that he - 
Was very glad that I. was keeping in touch with J UR Prakash Narayan, 
for whom he had high. respect. 

The interview was over: His Holiness gave me back the white’ silk. ' 
scarf.that I had presented to him, as was the custom, The security officers. 


. were puzzled at the length of the interview because it went on for almost 


an hour and a half, but they.were assured that this had been entirely in 


accordance with the Dalai Lama’s wish. . Then they turned to me and said ~ 


* “Never will. I seek nor -receive individual salvation; never will I enter final peace alone; but forever and 


. always will I strive for the redemption of 2very single creature from the bonds of conditioned existence." 
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that not many people besides his disciples came and talked about spiritual 
matters with His Holiness. When I explained the nature of my interest 
in the Dalai Lama, one of them, who had looked rather cynical about 
. everything, said, Actually, for us too, although we do not show it, we 
find it deeply significant that we-are in his presence, and the more we 
see him and the people round him, the more we respect him and his 
mother." ThisI thought was.a very good note on which to end my own 


visit to Birla House and I left in a state of exaltation and extreme gratitude. . 


Social Changes in India Since | 
Independence DEM 


l 


By PHIROZE J. SHROFF, MA, LLM. `. 
y subject 1s a very. wide one, namely, * Social Changes in India since 
Moi Perhaps it may be' possible to write ten volumes ` 
on this subject, but the time available to us is limited, and therefore 
I have got to select certain topics which in my opinion may be of some 
interest to you. Now when we talk of social changes we have got to bear 
in mind the fact that we cannot demarcate completely between social, 
political, cultural or economic changes, as all these changes are part and 
parcel of the life of the people. | (7 
In view of the fact that your organizations are vitally interested in the 
continued bonds of friendship between India and your country, the first 
topic to which I would refer is the attitude of Indians towards the British 
people and the British Commonwealth.. At one time, before 1947, my 
friends who are here will bear me out when I say that the attitude, 
generally speaking, was not very friendly, and that was for very obvious 
reasons. Perhaps you all know about the ' Quit India’. campaign of 
1942. Thecampaign was spearheaded by Mahatma Gandhi, who believed 
in the gospel of love, goodwill, harmony and understanding. But the 
younger people had their own views on the subject and they asserted 
that the time had come when the British people should forthwith leave 
the country. However, since 1947, that is since Independence, the general 
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attitude has changed. : You will be very happy to know that the attitude 
of the average Indian towards Britisaers is one of very' great goodwill. 
He likes the Britisher and he apprec:ates what the Britisher stands for. 
M Your country has a long history of constitutional development, You: 
'stand for stability as well as for progress. You stand fer the basic rights 
. of men: Now all these points are being studied in our country in their. 
` proper prespective, and they are being appreciated for what they are worth. - 
, In short, what I want to convey is this: that the Indian people, with 
certain exceptions, realize that the British Commonwealth stands for ` 
certain noble ideals, and. the Indian Constitution also. provides for those ` 
- ideals in its chapter on fundamental -igats.. For this reason the bonds 


^" between India.and your country are becoming friendlier and stronger. 


Unfortunately the Communists and'some ultra-leftist parties are interested 
in seéihg that the bonds between Britain and India should snap so far as 
the Commonwealth is concerned. Let it be said to. the credit of Prime 
Minister Nehru that he has very steacfastly stood for the strengthening 
of the borids bétween India and Britainand other countries of the Common- | 
` wealth. That is a very happy augury for the future and-for the peace of : 
the world, because the British Commonwealth is a united nations within 
the United Nations. We are all.united in this family, and I, for one, 
believe that you all will endorse my hope that this happy and very useful 
. bond may continue between the countries of the Commonwealth. . 
' The rigidity -of the Caste system has become greatly modified since 
Independence. The Constitution prohibits all: discrimination on grounds 
Of caste, race, religion, sex or place of birth. The Constitution also : 
| proyides for the abolition of ‘-untouchabdility ' and forbids its practice. 
in any form:: It provides that the enforcement of any disability arising 
-= Out of 'untouchability * is an offence, which shall' be punishable’ in , 
accordance with law: It is true that not infrequently there are manifesta- 
tions of ‘ Casteism’ and no less a person than Prime Minister Nehru 
himself has violently attacked * Casteism’ in Indian life ori numerous 
occasions. It may be said that’ it has proved easier to eradicate *untouch- 
ability” then to get rid of “Casteism. We may hope, however, that .: 
given. the right lead - by those in ponot and authority, ' Casteism ’ will 
be given a decent burial. 

An important change in the social life or the people has been liie 
about by the disappearance of what was known as Princely India. Before 
Independence there.weré over 500 Statés in India ruled by; Maharajas 
and Nawabs. Many of these were tiny principalities. However, there were 

'.about twenty States with fairly large territorial areas and very considerable 
population: It was the late Sardar -Valiabhbhai Patel whó brought 
about. a very rapid megana of the States with what was, S known as 
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British India. The rulers realized that the time had come for them to 
sign the instrument of accession and almost all of them did so with a good 
grace. The rulers abdicated all political and administrative power that: 
they had exercised in their respective States, and in return| they were 
` guaranteed certain sums by way of their civil lists. With the disappearance 
of Princely India the old time pomp and pageantry have come to an end. : 
Quite a few of the rulers were enlightened in their outlook and they used 
to extend patronage to arts and sports. However, the institution of 
Princely India had become' an anachronism in Independent India and it 
had to be wound up. The former rulers appear to be doing their best to 
adjust themselves to changed circumstances. Some of them have been 
absorbed in administrative or diplomatic services, Some have-gone in for 
trade and business, but the majority of elderly ex-rulers appear to have 
gone into retirement from public life. 

Since Independence the number of students:at the primary and second- 
ary school levels, as well as in the Universities, has very substantially 
increased. In 1947 there were 15 million students in primary schools. 
According to the latest figures the number of students in primary schools 
is 35 million. The number of students in secondary schools has increased 
threefold since 1947. The increase in the number of students in the 
Universities has been more spectacular still. There are five times as many 
students in the Universities today as there were in 1947. Some education- 
ists point out that a mere increase in the number of students is not enough 
and that education, especially at University level, must be such as would 
fit the students for the battle of life and make them useful and progressive 
members of society. A large number of graduates from the Universities 
become frustrated and embittered when they fail to secure suitable employ- 
ment and succumb to the blandishments of certain subversive elements 
in the country, who promise them an El Dorado with-the éstablishment 
. of Communism in the country. It would be superfluous to emphasize the 
urgent need of providing suitable employment for the army of young 
people who are coming out of the Universities year after year. 

The population of the country is increasing at an alarming rate. 
According to some estimates the population is growing at an annual 
rate of 2 per cent, which means that in the city of Bombay alone the net 
increase of births-over deaths is about 75,000 every year. The population 
of all other towns in India is also growing at a.phenomenal rate, and it is 
easy to visualize how difficult is the task of feeding,: housing, clothing, 
educating and providing transport for àn enormously fast growing popula- 
tion. India must become self-sufficient in food, and she must build up.a 
strong industrial base if she is to cope successfully with her population 
provini For decades India has been an underdeveloped country. 
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- She has- not oüly to make Em ba to: catch up with the economically 
advanced countries of the world, but she has to solve numerous problems 
created by her fast growing.population. India would certainly welcome 
assistance from friendly nations to help her in solving the tremendous : 

tasks with which she is faced. However, the people of India want to 


remain masters in their own house and shape their own policies and . _ 


programmes in COM Cray with the principles’ oi CEMOGTACY and funda- . 
mental rights. l 
At one time India was one of the richest countries in the sleik world. E 
The exquisite’ wares which her skilled craftsmen produced went all over 
"the known world. They were great ship-builders. The intrepid and adven- ` 
turous Indian traders braved-the distant main and took the prized Indian 
> merchandise to remote corners of the werld. Precious metals and gems. ° 
flowed into’ India from all parts of the world in return for what she had to 
offer. It was the wealth .of India which attracted the European traders 
CEN and. adventurers to the. East. Today India is poverty-stricken because 
^". she failed to catch up with the Industrial Revo lution, Given the right 
"^ policies and leadership, the Indian people will not take long to catch up: 
with the economically advanced. countries of the world. 
In their pursuit of economic progress the Indian people do not Want 
. to throw overboard. their cultural heritage. The Indian scriptures have 
. preached a.gospel of love and peace, of goodwill and harmony, of 
generosity and contentment. The doctrine of class war and class hatred E 


is foreign to Indian genius. ` At its best the Indian mind still aspires to ^ 


find solace and peace in meditation and. devotion. Conscious as he is of 
his weaknesses and shortcomings, the Indian still realizes that the Eternál 
Verities will remain after all the glory and glitter of the world have passed 
away. It is, perhaps, because of this outlook on life that in India there 
. is much less crime, mental ill-health, juvenile, delinquency, alcoholism, 
drug-addiction, „suicide and broken: hemes than in countries: with: an 
affluent economy, - The spirituality of Indian thought is not-a myth. It- 
has existed for centuries and ‘still continues. to influence Indian life. 
‘It will be a sad day for India if in her ques: for économic advance, solely — 
in terms of worldly goods, she loses here priceless heritage. Itis time that 
India must fight poverty, ignorance and disease. She must -eradicaie. 
. hunger, squalor and want. But-she must continue to cherish the heritage -` 
bequeathed to her by her great teachers. The countries of the West may 
do well to study India’s gospel of spirituality. In it they may find a 
solution to some of the grievous ills which are affecting ‘them. This may 
be India’s contribution to the stream of world civilization. m 
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Stocktaking - in the 14th Year 
By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE 
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privilege of addressing this group of Associations, and if there is one 

thing I have learnt from the previous seventeen occasions it is this, that 
you cannot cover the economics and politics of India and Pakistan in 
the short space of a talk such as this. One has to be highly and even 
arbitrarily selective, and what I propose to do today is to pick out a few 
' major topics and concentrate upon them, even at the cost of omitting 
altogether other topics of equal importance and equal interest. 

I shall begin with India and in dealing with that country, I shall confine 
myself to four major topics. I shall talk in the first place about the lack 
of cohesion which disturbs the friends of India, in some of its aspects 
today, but I shall set that off against the encouraging features in the 
Indian political field. I shall.go on to mention Mr. Nehru's democratic 
decentralization, a great experiment to which his dynamic energy is 
dedicated. I shall next say à few brief words about the relations of India 
- with the communist countries, then I shall talk for a little while about the 
prospects of the third plan before I come on to the affairs of Pakistan. 

I will begin with the lack of cohesion which is disturbing the friends of 
India. It makes itself manifest in one or two different directions. First of 
all there is the unhappy position of the Congress party itself, to which I 
referred last year. . That unhappiness has become somewhat greater; 
that great party at the momeiit is torn into contending factions in most 
parts of India. In the Utter Pradesh the contention has become so fierce 
that a chief minister has been expelled from his office,.not on grounds of 
doctrinal differences but on grounds of the struggle for power. In the 
Punjab very much the same situation prevails, although it has not gone 
quite as far as in the Utter Pradesh.’ In another province, Orissa, where 
the Congress was working in a very useful coalition with the Ganatantra 
Parishad, that coalition has broken down and in despair of forming a — 
. Stable government, the Congress party have asked the Indian Government 
to intervene and establish a period of President's rule. . In Bengal, where the 
. Congress party always has been somewhat disunited, a still more unhappy 
feature has recently developed, a quarrel between the Bengal Congress 
party and the Congress party of all India, a the issue of the cession. 
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of Berubari to which I will return pede The facti is, that at the moment 
the Congress party, as distinct from the people of India, has no leader. 
There is no Vallabhai Patel today. Mr. Nehru is, of course, a tremendous ` 
national leader-—his ascendancy is still remarkable—but he is not a party 
. leader, he is not a party organizer, and the Congress party as such 
today has literally nobody to guide its steps. Some people are very worried 
about this because they say that there is no real alternative to the Congress 
party, and if that party itself is breaking down they wonder what is ahead. < 
|J (am not quite so worried myself as some people are. These struggles - 


-~ ` that are going on now seem to me the counterpart of election struggles 


in other countries. In this country for ?xample when an election comes: 
there is the síruggle between the Conservatives, the Socialists and the . 
Liberals. In India the Congress party are confident that they are going to 
. Win, and win easily at the next elections in the all-India field. They go 
so far as to say that there is no other serious competitor. Because of — 
that sense. of. security, . instead of struggles going om between the parties 

| the struggles go'on inside the Congress party—struggles for.position as to 
_ -who is to’ be the boss. Many shrewd observers think that these pre- 

. election struggles will die away fairly rapidly after the Ser Qons themselves , 
have taken place. - 

.Í think there is another reason Sino for not being unduly anxious, and 


- that is that the struggles are not taking place over any major issues—when . 


issues ofthat kind do arise, in the last resort what Mr. Nehru says goes. 
Mr. Nehru may have.more critics amongst the intellectuals than he once - 
had, but with the masses his authority i is still completely unquestioned.. 
` Mr. Nehru has only to appear in any place and address a-gathering of 20- 
_or 30,000 people and he has everyone with him at once. So although he 


- A Jis not a party leader, over major issues he car provide. the Cohesion which- 


' otherwise might not exist. 
| The Congress party itself is not ‘splitting up into a ihi s wing and left. 
." wing yet. Some people think it would te better if it did. It is not doing so, 

. though there àre evidently divisions inside the Cabinet—there i is definitely - 
‘a right wing and left wing inside the cabiriet—and it is no secret to say 
that Mr. Nanda and.Mr. Morarji Desai do not entirely agree about - 
. economic and financial policy., It is still less of a secret to say that it. 
` does not seem probable that Mr. Krishna Menon and Pandit Pant entirely: 
^ agree either about communism or about relations with China. These deep 

. Seated divisions inside the Cabinet do not matter in practice because there. . 
-` too Mr. Nehru dominates the scene. When I said that, of course, I was 

. begging the question as to what would happen if Mr. Nehru were not 
. . there. I am deliberately not going to answer that question now because 
': Tam quite certain that someone will ask at the end of the meeting what 
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does happen when Mr. Nehru retires, d 1 would rather desi with it then. 
It is rather a good thing I think to leave a question begging at this stage of 
the proceedings. 

I said a little time ago that the Congress party consider there is no 
alternative government round the corner. I personally woul share that 
view. There is, of course, a new and in its way quite- important party, 
the Swatantra party, led by Rajagopalachari. I spoke about that party 
last year. I said that it did not seem to me that. it had a popular appeal. ` 
I did not see what it had to sell to the man in the street and I did not think 
therefore that it had-a big electoral future before it. I am still inclined to 
this view, although many Indian observers would disagree with me. I still 
hold the view that what strength that party has arises almost entirely 
from the personality of Rajaj. Wherever Rajaji goes he can attract 
crowds, he can command affection and that would be just the same what- 
ever party he might happen to be leading. I think the Swantantra party has 
usefully influenced economic thought in Delhi. Some observers think 
that it may capture a dozen or two dozen seats at the next all India elections 
but it does not seem to me that in the foreseeable future it provides an 
alternative to the present government. 

Anóther aspect of the lack of cohesion in India today is to be found 
in the somewhat disturbing communal and inter-state quarrels that are 
going on in various parts of the country: The Assam riots will be fresh 
in everybody’s mind. They were in essence riots of the Assamese against 
the Bengalis because there were tiot enough jobs for both. It-so happens 
that in many kinds of jobs the Bengali is often found to be more efficient 
than the Assamese and tends to get jobs that the Assamese think they 
ought to have. It was simply this struggle for jobs that began the unhappy 
riots in Assam some months ago. Bengal is not entirely free from blame 
in this matter because it was Dr. B. C. Roy who not more than two or 
three years ago said very firmly and bluntly that people with offices in 
Calcutta had no right to employ non- -Bengalis in them. It is this kind 
of spirit, that the Jobs must go to this province and not to that province, 
this state and not to that state, which is doing so much harm in India to- 
day. Linked, of course, with these communal troubles there is also the 
continuing demand for the formation of fresh linguistic States and 
the most important of those demands now in active operation is that of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab for the formation of a separate Punjab Subha. It. 
-is not for a foreigner to say whether that demand should be granted or 
not. Mr. Nehru says that it is unthinkable, but one must remember 
one heard that Andhra Pradesh was unthinkable until it came to pass. 
The fact is that this Punjab agitation is a cause of great anxiety because 
it takes place right on the borders of Pakistan where peace and tranquillity 
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' are, of particular importance to the Government of India and to the 
people of India. , Some people in considering these demands for linguistic" 


. states, say that Mr. Nehru made a great mistake in ever acceding to the 


: demand for a separate Andhra Pradesh. Other people on the other hand 


say that since you have to have States for administrative reasons it-is | 


better that they should correspond with some rational distinction, that 


. e 


the-boundaries should be real ethnic or geographical boundaries rather 


| than mere, arbitrary, administrative divisions. Be that as it may, there is no^ 


doübt that.the decision that the Telzgus . should have their own state, 


‘did start this kind of wrangle that is going on now. But here again, I. 


am not so worried as some people are. I think one has to keep a prcper 


perspective about these linguistic state demands; : They must not hide. 


the fact that underneath them all, and stronger than. them all, there is a 
tremendously real sense of Indian nationality. A Bengali may resent an. 
Assamese getting a job; a.Sikh may think that he has the right to rule a 


certain area to the exclusion of the Hind as; but underneath. all that there. 


is this tremendous consciousness of being Indians. It is rather like it was 


in this country at one time, when men.of Lancashire and Yorkshire were E 
not particularly friendly—but let a Frenchman appear on the scene and 


they would very soon demonstrate their common nationality. I think one 


^ has to keep this thing in proper proportion. These linguistic arguments: 


are disturbing but they do not affect the fact that the Indian people are a 


| proud nation, tremendously conscious, - not only of their. nationality, 
but of their ability to use that nationality for good.in the international 
sphere. 


‘I pass on from that’ to noter party, the party of the Comm e 
i am skipping from subject to subject because there is no other way. >` 

I don't propòse to discuss Comniunism in India this year, in detail, 
Ben I talked about it a lotlastyear. I merely want to say two thir gs. 


_ The first is, that the decline in the influence of the Communists which was ` 


brought about, by.the impact of the China episode has continuéd.: They ^ 
have not put themselves right with the public.: The public is now pro- 


. foundly suspicious of a party which owes allegiance to-somebody outside 
- the country, and even in the sphere of labour—and you may remember 


: that I have said: before-in.this.room; that it is in the sphere of labour. that 
-the communists have. been most successful—even there I-see somé signs 


of the loosening of their grip: It ‘is very unfortunate. that the Congress ' 


is not taking advantage of that loosening of grip. The-Congress party has , 


. Still failed to get down to. the business of organizing well run tràde uriions 


ámongst labour. It is still true to say that, with certain honourable excep- 


tions, certain particular areas, the Congress run trade unions dre infinitely 
worse run than the Communist unions in India. - So far there is no sign’ 
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of any really big man coming forward in the Congress —— to devote his 
life to the business of organizing labour. This is I think the biggest single 
- failure of the Congress party since the transfer of power. 

In Kerala the situation is not unsatisfactory. When the Communist 
were turned out and elections took place a coalition Government -was 
formed and for a time there was a góod- deal of apprehénsion lest the 
coalition should fall apart so that once again the Communist might succeed 
in coming in because of the divisions in other parties. So far that does 
not seem to be happening. There have been minor quarrels inside the 
coalition, but they have not been of such à nature as to lead to any risk 
of the fall of the Government. I think it is fairly safe to say that unless 
something entirely unexpected happens there is not going to be a break 
down of Government and another chance for the Communist in the 
foreseeable future. There is also a general sense throughout India that 
the intrevention of the Government of India i in Kerala the year before last 
was abundantly justified. 

I am, on the whole, not worried about Communism in India. I never 
have been as worried about it as some people are, and I am quite con- 
vinced that though Communism will go on having a great nuisance value, 
there is no Communist revolution around the corner. There are certain 
areas, of course, where the Communists or any other subversive agitators 
will always have a good chance, and one of them is Calcutta. Those 
of you who know Calcutta know how prone the people of Calcutta are 
to emotional disturbances of almost any kind. We have had one recently 
with regard to the cession of the little known place Berubari. For some 
considerable time there were frontier disputes of rather a serious kind 
going on between India and Pakistan and they were constantly leading - 
to incidents of a very violent kind on one side of the Border or another. 
Some little time ago Mr. Feroz Khan Noon, who was then the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, and Mr. Nehru got together and tried to come to a 
settlement of these Boundary disputes. One portion of the settlement 
involved the cession by India of the place known as Berubari, an area of 
about 44 square miles, with a population of about 8,000, which sticks 
out as a little ridge of land running- westwards from Cooch Behar. The 
cession was of such a nature that it was held by the Supreme Court to 
require an amendment of the Constitution and since the Constitution had ` 
to be amended then the opinion of the local legislatures concerned had 
to be taken. Before this issue was referred to the Bengal legislature, no 
one had thought about it at. all although it was nearly two years ago that 
the decision to cede Berubari was taken. It at once excited a tremendous 
emotional outburst. The old cry that Bengal was being vivisected, that 
the mother land was being cut up, was raised—and it is a cry that never 
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' fails to secure-a fiery response in the Bengali heart. It was at once put 
found by designing persons. A tremendous agitation was stirred up about _ 
it and then there began to be a row as to whether the decision had been 
taken without consultation with the Government .of West Bengal. Dr. 
. Roy said he had not been consulted. i have no doubt that what Dr. Roy 

€ said is correct, but it is also correct that Kis own Chief Secretary. was in at 
the discussions all the way through. So although it may be technically - 
correct that the West Bengal Government had not been consulted, really 
.. they were in the picture. That did not stop the dispute from leading toa 
good row, stirred up by the kind of people who enjoy stirring up rows. 
. In the end it rather fizzled out after a one day Hartal. I rather enjoyed 
" that Hartal. I was in the middle of a very busy tour and it gave me a day 
to sit peacefully on the lawn in the house that I was staying in and get 
on writing some notes. I felt that a weekly Hartal. would be a most 
satisfactory institution. The Hartal was quite peaceful, and I am prepared 
to bet that ina few months time the whole issue will have been forgotten _ 
by the great mass of the public. It is nevertheless an illustration of the way | 
Calcutta can get stirred up almost zbcut anything and, therefore, of 
course it is a place to which the Communists must always pay attention. © 
In spite of that, I still stand by what I said-that I am not afraid of the 

. future of India, as far as Communism is concerned, in the foreseeable 

future. I am not talking about fifty years time, heaven | knows what the 

position will be—whether civilization will survive. or not in fifty years 
time—but as far as the foreseeable future i is concerned I am not RENNES 
of Communism in India. 

So when one gets a bit anxious about the lack of cohesion, one must . 
balance that against the good factors—the facts that law and order are ` 
well maintained, the atm; y is completely sound and untouched by politics, 
and the Communists are not getting the upper hand. . | 

I pass on from that to my second topic, Mr. Nehru's democratic 
décentralization. Perhaps tlie most ingrained belief in Mr. Nehru's mind 
is that nothing of lasting value can happen unless people do it for them- 
selves. He does not believe that you can provide the drive and the energy 
from the top. He believes that it has to come from the bottom, and so 
he is embarking on a scheme which although, in some ways similar to the 


. old pre-transfer of power local self government, has certain basic differ- -` 


ences from it. In Mr. Nehru’s scheme you start off with the local people 
electing a panchayat; a group of panchayats go on to elect what they call 
a panchayat committee; the panchayat committees go on to elect the 
district councils and so on. That you might think is much the same as the 
old union boards that we had in some provinces, together with district 
boards and the like. "There are two big differences and the first is that a 
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very substantial portion of the funds at the disposal of the government 
for development purposes is to: be spent through: these ‘panchayats 
and panchayat committees. The second difference is that the officials 
. have been told that it is not their job to run these panchayats.: They have 
been told “ you are there to give advice if you are asked for it. If you 
are not asked for it, it is just too bad. The local people have got to run 
things themselves and you have just got.to stay and watch and see what 
happens." Mr. Nehru's theory, as I said, is that the drive must come 
from the people and not from the top. It is not for me to express an 
opinion on that, though as an old official myself, I suppose I am prejudiced 
in favour of believing that the drive in everything has to comé from the 
top. I once said that to Mr. Nehru—it was rather impertinent on my part — 
and he said that, that may have been so in your days, it is.not true now. ` 
The drive must come from the people. In his mind there is a tremendous 
vision, a vision of a new India which will come to life because of this 
complete change in the attitude towards the problems of development. 
Although as an ex-official I cannot help being sceptical of that kind of 
approach, there is no doubt about it, that there is alive in India today an 
utterly new spirit. The spirit of the villages in India today is quite different 
from what it was before the Transfer of Power. It is a demanding spirit. 
There is not the old fatalistic acquiescence in things as they are, nor is 
there altogether the belief that if anything has to be done it is the govern- - 
ment that has to do it. There is a new spirit, a dynamic spirit of readiness 
to try and make things better than they were. It may be that Mr. Nehru 
is right and I am wrong, and that that spirit can, be harnessed i in this 
imaginative kind of way. | 

Again I pass on without a connecting link to my third topic about 
which I shall be very brief indeed— Foreign Affairs. I spoke last year of 
the public disillusion with China. That disillusion is even more complete 
and more widespread than it was then.. One had wondered whether ` 
people in remote areas like Madras would have been very much affected 
by what was happening on the Northern frontier. When I was in Madras 
a few months ago I was very interested to find just as much excitement 
and indignation there as I found in Northern India about this China 
episode. There is no doubt that in the minds of most people the Panch 
Shila has been completely and utterly destroyed. It has been Mr. Nehru's 
biggest disappointment in his political life. Do not let it be thought that 
the Panch Shila and friendship with China was a political stunt. It was 
not. It came from very deep down in Mr. Nehru's being and it has been 
a profound shock and disappointment to him to discover that the Chinese 
never meant one word of what they were saying at all. This revulsion of 
feeling towards China has had one unexpected effect. I think I spoke 
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two years ago about the cooling off in the feeling towards Russia "which | 


seemed to me to be taking place. I think that process has now been stopped 
if not reversed, and there seem to have been two factors.in the change. 
In the first place there is, I think, a feeling that India cannot afford to - 
quarrel with China and _ lose the friendship of-Russia at the same time. 


- Secondly, there is a tendency in India to exaggerate. the rift between ^ 
` Russia and China today. The feeling is that we need not worry about 


China as much as we otherwise should, oecause if India got involved in 


. trouble Russia would be ready to come in on the other side. I.know 
nothing at all about what goes on behind the.scenes between China and 
Russia, but I find it difficult to believe that the rift is quite as complete 


as some people are apt to think. Iama little worried about what I regard 


` as complacency on this issue amongst a good many middle class Indians. 


Of course, on top of that there is the fact that Russian economie aid for 


India is very. spectacular. Although the quantum of it is nothing like as 


much as that given by the Wéstern Derrocracies, it is very spectacular. 
Russian aid is:all in big projects that people cari. see for themselves— - 


. a steel works here, a refinery and other projècts that make an impact on ^ 
- .the eye. These are factors helping towards the reversal of the cooling off.. 
‘towards them which was going on after the Hungary episòde- some little - 
time ago. I cannot stop to say. any more about the 7 -ore:gn affairs today B 
_ because the last topic on which I wan: to speak with regard to India is - 
the Third Five Year Plan and its prospects: 


The balance of payments pesos at the moment is, of course, a cause 
of great anxiety, If I reniember-the figure rightly the teserves are down to 
155 -crores which is considerably less than they were at the. lowest 
point in 1958. What is even more worrying than the figure at which they 


‘stand is the fact that, when I left India a month ago the usual seasonal 


improvement in the reserves had not begun. Yet India is not as worried 


` today as she was in 1958. The reason-that she is less worried is that she 


is more confident that the outside werld is coming to her help as of 
course, it is. There are nevertheless causes for anx:ety.. One of those 
anxieties is that India’s current earnings of foreign exchange are at present 
less than her current. needs for the maintenance. of her: newly established 


. industry. Most of the help that she gets from the outside world—at 


least let me correct that word ‘ most,’ a good deal cf the help that she 
gets from the outside world—is. devoted to capital projects. It is not 


available for maintenance, and unless:some of that aid can be given ina- ` 


more: liberal form, and made available for keeping existing industry 
going, there is going to be very very serious deficit of foreign. exchànge : 


. indeed. Existing aN will not be able to run at full power. 
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Is there any reason to expect that relief can come from some increase 
in export earnings? I do not think so in fhe foreseeable future. Nobody 
now thinks that India will have any net exports of steel. There is a chance 
that there may be some export of iron ore, but there are many practical 
difficulties not the least of which is the bottleneck of transport. | When you 
look at other major earners like tea and jute, they aré always, both of 
them, uncertain in their character. So I think it 1s quite clear that the 
position is going to continue tight, very tight, throughout the whole 
- period of the Third Five Year Plan. Foreign aid is, in fact, fundamental, 
not only to that plan, but to any kind of development in the Indian 
economy. It is: interesting to note the difference here between the first 
plan and the second and third plans. The first plan was financed almost 
. entirely by domestic savings. THe second plan is just nearing completion 
now, and I think 30 per cent of it has been financed by foreign aid. I do 
not think that the outside world realizes what a tremendous job the : 
other countries of the world have done in underpinning the Indian 
economy, in giving India the resources with which to go-ahead? United 
States help alone amounts to £750,000,000, and besides the £750,000,000, 
she has already promised food grains during the period of the Third 
Five Year Plan for, 1 think, another £455,000, 000. This is something the 
world has not seen before. 

The third plan will depend as much as the second plan has done 'on 
foreign aid. India is expecting—or at least needs—the sum of 3,200 crores 
from abroad for that plan. I do not say that India is now optimistic 
about getting 100 per cent of that aid. She is asking for it, of course, at 
an unfortunate time. It might have been much easier if she had been in 
the market for this aid from two,years ago. International economics are 
difficult today,.and it would be a very brave. man who would say that 
India will get that 3,200 crores. The question that does matter tremend- 
ously is as to what proportion of it she can get. I think that the experts 
in Delhi reckon that a 10 per cent short-fall would not require any re- 
shaping of the plan, but if the short-fall were more than 10 per cent 
the whole thing would require re-casting. That would be serious because 
it is not a silly plan, it is not even an ambitious plan in relation to India's 
needs. The World Bank has taken. a very thorough look at that plan 
recently and has said, quite frankly, that the plan is a sensible one, not 
larger than India needs. It is tremendously important, therefore, that in 
spite of the difficulties the outside world should give every possible help 
to India—and similarly to Pakistan with which I shall deal in a minute— 
in the carrying out of the Five Year Plan. Apart from help from Govern- 
ments and the World Bank and from Institutions, foreign investment will 
play a part too. The Government of India now realize the need of foreign 
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- i investment very fully indeed, but I do not think all the politicians under- 
stand this. You still meet back bench »oliticians, you still meet second : 
rank business men who say that foreign. investment is minor in its effects. 
They argue that it is bound to be relatively small compared with. what 


^ India wants from the. World Bank and the Governments of the consortium 


countries, and that it does not very much matter whether foreign invest- 
ment comes or not. The people àt- the top do not take that view. They 
know perfectly well that. first of all foreign investment carries with it 
= technical know-how—and you do not get that technical know-how urless . 
you have the foreign investment—and they. know too that the fact chat 
‘countries like Britain which know India well and America put money :nto 
private enterprise in that country is a kird of certificate that the countries 
are thoroughly sound economically. It is a seal which is encouraging. | 
. to the World Bank and other bodies who are the providers of the great — 
' institutional aid. So foreign investment is of tremendous importance 
andis realized to be such by those at tke top of the Government of Ind:a. 


India’s main'economic problem remains as it was when I spoke to you | 
last year and the year before, the problem of coping with a rapidly | grow- 
ing population. and finding enough. food for their süstenance. It is the 
plain fact that although the production of food. has developed by leaps .. 
and bounds India cannot keep pace with the double effect of-a rapidly 
growing population and a rising standard of living. If it were just the ' 
growth. of the population she could cope with that; if it were just the 
rising standard of living she could cope with that; but she is not able to 
cope with the two things together, and so for a very considerable time to ` 
come she will continue to need help from outside for feeding her pecple.: 
I spoke last year about the Ford tean’ S report which suggested that by - 
the end of the third plan period India would need 110,000,000 tons of 
food. I said I thought taat figure was grossly exaggerated. and in any case 
India.coüld not produce it. -I am glad to find that the view is now fairly 
widely accepted in Dehli, that India’s needs and India's possibilities: are 
not of the order of 110,000,000 tons. They are probably something more 
like 90 to 95,000,000 tons of food. India should be able to. produce, 
subject to seasonal variations, sometting of that order by the end of the 
_ Third Five Year Plan, but she will still go on requiring help from abroad. 
Fortunately, for the five-year period ending in 1966 she. has got this 
American promise that will see her through, Nevertheless this is along 
term headache and a tremendous one when you remember that if the 
population continues to’ expand at its present rate, in twenty years time. 
there will be another 100,000,000 people to be fed in-India. Itis a colessal 
" problem to which none of us yet have a clue as to the answer: 
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Now let us pass on to Pakistan, and here I want to confine my talk to 
three topics. I want to talk first about the general political condition of - 
the country with particular reference to the fact that Pakistan soon has 
to embark on the difficult enterprise: of going back to some form of: 
representative government. I would then like to say a little about economic 
policy and to comment on the tendency of the Pakistan Government to 
be excessively fond of economic controls. I also want to comment on the 
interesting fact that Pakistan does at the moment maintain her balance 
of payments, but she 1s only able to do it because of the very considerable 
foreign aid on which she too, to a considerable extent has to live. 

There is no doubt about it at all that Pakistan today is an infinitely 
better place than it was two years ago. I gave you some account last year 
of the-developments in the political field and in public life that had taken 
place since Field Marshal Mohammed Ayab Khan took on the business 
of running Pakistan. I would like to confirm everything that I said last 
year. I regard his accession to the control of affairs in Pakistan as the 
best thing that ever befell Pakistan. If it had not happened there would 
have been bankruptcy and chaos around the corner. The Field Marshal 
has infused a better tone into public life. At the beginning of his regime 
he practically stopped corruption—1 am not saying there is no corruption 
now. You can not in any big country stop the gradual infiltration of 
corruption. There is more corruption than there was a year ago but 
Pakistan 1s still a relatively clean country in its public life as compared 
with what it was in the days of the politicians. The officials are working 
with a new sense of purpose, with a new feeling that it is worthwhile. 
But Pakistan has a great test ahead. The President is determined to hold 
elections at the end of this year and the object of those elections is to get 
back towards a form of representation of the people. As you know the 
basic democracies scheme has now begun. The essence of that scheme, 
a little bit in some ways like Mr. Nehru’s democratic decentralization, 
is that you let the local people in the village elect their local panchayat; 
you let the local panchayat elect the next step in the hierarchy and so on 
right up to the top. Although the form of constitution has still not finally 
been settled, the President’s mind is pretty well set on the fact that the 
legislature and the President himself are all to be elected at the top of this 
hierarchy built on the base of the village panchayat. The bottom tier is 
now in operation. It is not operating too badly. If it is not doing all the 
optimist hoped for, it is not doing as badly as the pessimist feared. I 
had interesting talks about this with General Azam in East Pakistan and 
General Rahim the Marshal Law Administrator of East Pakistan, and 
General Rahim was very’ interesting about this. He said “I was very 
sceptical about this business. I thought. you would get a tremendous 
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Dorn of unsuitable men coming forward fore dechon: that you would | 


. . get the village. crooks coming along and getting into the business.” 


“Iam glad to say," he went on “ that the number of unsuitable people . 
. that have béen elected is very much less than I expected." What rather 
disturbs me is that in somé areas men of standing are holding aloof from . 
these elections. They would be quite willing io stand for election to the 
legislature, thé top rank of the hierarchy if that were possible, but they 
are not in some cases willing to. go tc the trcuble of being elected right: 
at the bottom of that basic democracy on which everything is to be built. 
"The elections are to take:place according to the President's present inten- 
- tion at the end of this year. Some people think it is, à bit too soon, I 
. remember a very shrewd observer | saying that it would be better to wait 
‘a bit longer until the public had seen more practical results from the 
change in the form of government. | It is true that corruption has been 


.. controlled, but there has not been time vet for transforming the face of 


the country by economic progress. and: it might be wiser, they say; for the 
. President to wait until there are more outward and visible signs that ` 
- Pakistan is better off for what has happened. I think the President's 
`; theory is something like this; I, the, President, cannot go on for ever. 
- I have got to see that while I am still at the height of my powers, I give 
Pakistan a good constitution to start with and see that herfirst parliament, . 
is a good one. -If her first parliament is a good one and does a good job, ` 

then by the end of the four or five years of the life of that parliament 
people will realize the difference between a good parliament and à bad 


 . one. He is, therefore, quité determined to press ahead. No one can 


prophesy what this is going to lead to. To move from a parliamentary 
system to one man rule by a revolutior. and yet not.let that rule descend . 
into tyranny is.a pretty hard task. The Field Marshal has accomplished. - 
it; but the other task of going in reverse, of moving from a one man rule 
to a democratic or semi-democratic system is an infinitely ; harder one. 
' I know that the President is one hundred per cent sincere in his belief . 
that this is the right thing to do, but I would not myself dare to make 
“guesses as to what its outcome is likey to be. Some of my Pakistani 
friends wonder if the old gang will come back? We do not want the old 
. gang back, every good middle class Pakistani says. One can only wait 
and watch developinents. . I have said that the administration itself has 
been .toned up. District administration is nevertheless still weak.. My ` 
impression is that officers still do not tour sufficiently and many of them _ 
do not know their own districts at. all. I: seems to me that if this new 
scheme is to work at all well, indeed if any village development is tortake 
place in Pakistan at all, the district officer will have to be more alert: ` 
and alive than he ever was oe Taat goes for so many.aspects of - 
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Pakistan life. It certainly goes for grow more food’campaigns, and one 
reason they are not succeeding i is that the district administrátion is not 
good. | 

I pass on fròm that to'a very brief word- about Pakistan's. external 
affairs, and I can only talk about one aspect of them-—the relations 
between herself and India. Tlie settlement of the Indus water dispute is, 
of course, a tremendous step forward. I think - ‘one should never think 
about India and Pakistan today without paying a tribute to Sir William 
Iliff of the World Bank who exercised almost supér human patience in 
bringing about a settlement of this tremendously important, but apparently 
intractable problem. It really was a first class job, one of the best jobs that 
has been done in the international field, for this.was' the kind of quarrel 
which had in it tremendous emotional potentialities. It was the kind of 
quarrel which, if it had not been settled, might very easily have led to the 
complete breaking off of relations between the two countries and it is a 
tremendous thing that it Has been settled. At the same time it must not 
lead us into false hopes. We must not think because this has been settled 
the other outstanding questions between India and Pakistan are as easily 
capable of solution. I do not see, I regret to say, any sign of a settlement 
of the Kashmir problem. I am not going into the merits of that problem— 
I have steadfastly refused to do that for eighteen different talks in this 
Hall—but whatever the merits of the problem may be, I do not see any 
sign in either country of a real determination to settle it. Each one tends 
to think that the other one.ought to do the compromising. This is partic- 
ularly important because President Ayub, as a soldier, is very conscious 
of the fact that what is really needed to make that part of the world safe 
is some kind of a joint arrangement of defence between India and Pakistan. 
No joint defence arrangement of that kind is possible unless and until 
the Kashmir issue is settled, and it is, therefore, a matter of great anxiety 
to the friends of both countries that this does not seem to be around the 
corner. 

There is also another issue of a rather important and difficult kind 
which is not so far moving towards a settlement, and that is the financial 
dispute between the two countries. I have not got time to go into the 
technicalities of that dispute, in any case Sir Jeremy: ‘Raisman is sitting 
here and would undoubtedly find some error in what I was saying—but 
the fact is that there is a considerable dispute as to who.owes whom what, 
and when the debtor should start paying it. The. Finance Ministers have 
met several times to discuss this but they have so far arrived at no settle- 
ment and that, of course, is important from the practical point ‘of view 
because it means for example that remittances between India and- Pakistan 
and Pakistan and India are tremendously difficult. If you have a company, 
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for example, operating in India and it has branches in Pakistan, you can 


get none of the profits from Pakistan -to India. That is just one illustra- -.- 


`- tion of what happens when there is a finencial dispute-of this kind. 


It is important to remember therefore that there are these two very 


big issues still outstanding, settlemen: of neither of.them seeming to be 


around the corner. I cannot help wondering over the financial issue ' 
whether that might not bé susceptible of the same kind of treatment that 


the Indus Waters Dispute received. Is it not the kind of thing that the 


World Bank can tackle? Perhaps Bill Iliff might be able to.take hold of — 
it and by the exercise of his exemplary patience bring about some kind of 
anagreement. At any rate.it seems to be so important to the whole conduct 


of business between the two countries as well as to the. political relation- - 


- Ships that I personally very much hope that the World Bank will have a 
` shot at it in the not too distant future. 


That leads me naturally on to my last NE D economic condition ` 
of Pakistan. Here you have had two years of à resolute effort to try and’ 
keep the balance of payments under control. You will remember that ^ 


before the revolution took place money was being spent regardless of the . 


resources of Pakistan. The reserves had fallen.at that time to £54,500,000 
but there was £59,000,000 backlog of cemmitments outstanding so really 


, Pakistan had no foreign reserves left at all.. The first thing that the present 
. Government did was to start cutting its coat according to its cloth. It.. 


cut down its own governmental spending—it is a very rare thing in any : 


.country in the world for any government to start cutting down its own: 


=~ 


Eo. spending, but the Pakistan Government cut down its own externàl spend- 
B . ing and it rigorously limited the spending of foreign exchange by private 


parties.. The result has been satisfactcry. The reserves have risen to about: ` 


* £130,000,000 now, or rather £130,000,000 in March last. There has been - 
. ‘some slight decline since, but they still stand far higher than when the 
'. present regime came into existence. That, of course, has not been done 


without a good deal of difficulty and dislocation. It.meant a tremendous 
cutting down of imports of all kinds of things for-a period of eighteen 
months. I ‘say eighteen months because. six months ago the Pakistan 


| Government. decided that it was now safe to-let up a little. It granted 
 licencesmorefreelyfor tworeasons. In the first place it was worried about 


the incipient inflation in the economy and thought that could. best be’. 
countered by the import of consumer goods.. Secondly: it wanted | 
to make .it possible for industry to run: at full speed. For some 
considerable time in Pakistan industry was running àt half speed because 


‘it was not getting its needs in the. way of raw materials, spare parts, 


machinery and the like. The second abject of the liberalization was to 


. l enable industry once again to run at full speed. Ihave said that Pakistan 
koe . VÉ A tage f 
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in the last two years has managed her resources very well indeed, but 
there are two big buts. The first but is that, we must not forget that she 
has been kept going by foreign aid. She has lived within her| resources, 
but those resources have included very large sums from the outside world. 
As I said at another meeting the other day, it is rather the same as though 
you were living.on an overdraft that you had agreed with your Banker, 
but which was increasing all the time. : It is better, of course, to do that 
than it is to starve, but it is not a very satisfactory economic position. 
The second fact one has to bear in mind is, that the liberalization that 
has been possible during the last six months in respect of imports has been 
to some extent fortuitous. Pakistan has enjoyed very good jute earnings 
this year. Jute as you know like cotton is a tremendously variable com- 
modity, it fluctuates from season to season both in yield and in price, 
and if at any time Pakistan's jute earnings drop, or if at any time the 
‘quantum of foreign aid is cut down Pakistan may once again have to draw 
in her horns. The liberalization, which is now going on will then no longer 
be possible, and it is very likely that once again industry will find itself 
short of what is needed to keep it going. So we must not because of this - 
temporary easement of the situation, build false hopes for the long term 
future. P 

As in the case of India I do not see-any real expectation of any sub- 
stantial improvement in Pakistan's export earnings. Pakistan has had a , 
bonus incentive scheme which I think has been useful, but I believe its 
force has now been spent. I do not see many directions in which Pakistan, 
in the near future, can improve on her present exports. I think she will 
have to reconcile herself to the fact that her export earnings are likely 
to remain at a somewhat precarious level around about 225 crores. They 
may well fall below that and are not very likely to rise above 1t.in the 
foreseeable future. LR 

Pakistan and India thus both depend on help from the outside world 
and that help has to be in very generous measure indeed. I emphasize 
these difficulties because the other side of the picture, the progress that has 
occurred in Pakistan, is so obvious that nobody could overlook it. You 
have only got to go around Pakistan with your eyes open to realize what 
a tremendous lot has been done in thirteen years. I think I am supposed 
this evening to be talking about the last thirteen years. I would not have 
believed in 1947 that there could have been such industrial progress in 
Pakistan as has.actually taken place. I have not time to go into particulars 
but some of you in. this audience tonight who. have been to Pakistan - 
in the last few months will. know for yourselves: what a. tremendous 
difference there is from the relatively stagnant days of 1947. -We have 
therefore to keep our balance. Pakistan is conscious of. many anxieties _ 
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‘son ihe one hand, but i is rightly proud of her. E ETE A on the otia: 


hand. I think it is quite our most important job with respect to Pakistan: - 


today to try and keep our sense of perspective and not let the scales _ 


_of our judgment be: weighed down cay either on the side. of. optimism 
.or on the side of pessimism. . 


Food continues to be the biggest ak in. Pakistan, Pakistan food 


i5 production has only increased by 4 per cent over a five-year. ‘period, . 


that, of course, is far-less than the increase of population: -This means 


that Pakistan is worse off per capita in food than she was fiye years. ago: 


Great experiments are going on in West Pakistan with regard to water- 


i logging and salination. Vast numbers of tube wells are being put down 


to see if the water tables can be lowered, but at present théy are in the 
experimental stage. The experiment is being financed by the Development : 


- Loan Fund. It is too early yet to say that the right technique has been 


fully discovered. If the experiments succeed Pakistan will have another. 


problem on her hands, the problem of raising the tremendous sums .' 


required. to finance this kind of operation over a very large ‘area. -It is | 


| - worthwhile always reminding. ourselves as a measure of Pakistan’s need | 
for our help that about 100,000 acres o? land go out of cultivation every ` 
-year as à result of water-logging and excessive salinity. i Pakistan has - 


a first class problem on her hands there. | 
That problem is part of what she has to face in the En of her Second 


Five Year: Plan. I am not going to talk about that Plan in detail"because -:: 


. my time is up. I only want to say three things about it and the first is | 


that-the consortium of nations, which is concerned with help to Pakistan—. . 
you will remember that there is one ccnsortium dealing with India and . 


another consortium dealing with Pakistan—has looked. at the Second  . 


. Five Year Plan in conjunction witk the World Bank and. the general 


! 


verdict is that it is sensible. It is not over ambitious judged by Pakistan's 
needs. The second conclusion which appears to have been reached is that 
short term credits are of no use to Fakistan at all. She will not bé able 
to service short term loans; her need is for long term loans of fifteen or. 


. +» probably twerity years, or of course loans payable in Rupees. Now in | 
. regard to the question of the long term loans, I am glad to say that this 

` country has taken the lead as far as the first instalment that Britain has - 
. promised for the Second Five Year Plan is concerned. It is only a token - 


Jnstalment, but 1t has been agreed tkat it shall be payable over a period 
of twenty years. I have-no doubt that that will set the pattern for other 


^' Joans that are coming. A third rather less satisfactory feature is—this 


difficulty of course is not confined. to Pakistan—-that loans from the 


|. «Development Loan Fund are now more tightly tied than they. formerly 
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were to purchases i in the United States. That i in. can cases means that 
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Pakistan will have to pay inflated prices. The cost of her Plan will go up 
and she will in fact be able to fulfil rather less than she had hoped of the 
Plan itself. The Pakistan Government are very realistic about this. 
They recognize quite frankly that the Plan has to be flexible, that it is no 
good planning to spend X crores of rupees if you are not going to have 
X crores of money to doit with. They recognize that itis no good talking 
. about the hard core of the Plan. India rather likes to work on the other 
basis of having a hard core and some extras, Pakistan says that for her 
even a hard core means nothing at all. She has got a plan, she knows 
what she wants to do, but must be completely flexible as to the stages 
by which she can do it. She has got to see first what she can get from the 
outside world—year by year and not five years at a time—and she can 
then decide how much of the Plan she can carry out in any particular year. 

My only remaining point is one which I deliberately left over when 
I was talking about the external relations of these countries and that is 
concerned with the relations between India and Pakistan on the one hand 


and our country here on the other hand. I do not need to talk about that ->` 


in detail. No words of mine could be as eloquent as the testimony which 


is coming from India to-day and which will come from Pakistan shortly i 7 3 | 


as to what is happening with regard to the Queen's visit. When I was in 


those countries a few weeks ago, even then I found people agog with |>. 
excitement. My mind went back to the time when Kruschev and Bulganin? .* . 


visited India. I was there at that time too, and there I found people being 


told to turn up, I found officials being told to see that people did turn up - 


for the welcoming ceremonies. With the Queen's visit the story is utterly 
different. Where ever I went, I found ordinary folk—not just educated 
people, but lift men, bus drivers and chaps one talks to in Bengali or 
' Hindi or other languages—constantly asking whether they would be able 
to see the Queen. Even in December the excitement was palpable and 
already the first reports coming home shew that the events have lived 
up to expectations. India has never been thrilled like this before. It is 
not just a case of people wanting a tamasha—those of us who have lived 
in India and Pakistan know the difference between the desire for a tamasha 
and.excitement about a particular event. Nor is the cause of all this 
excitement merely a sense of gratitude because Britain transferred power. 
It is far deeper than that; it is something built on personal contact between 
many British and Indian individuals over a very long period of time, 


Anybody who forgets that fact and thinks that the enthusiasm'is a flash | 


in the pan rising out of something recent, has not begun to know. his 


India or Pakistan at all. The feelings are deep, they are basic, and Í- . 


regard them as the most hopeful sign in this modern world. Here you.have - 
two great countries until recently ruled by Britain, and now those countries ` 
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and their parent are united together wizh bonds that seem to be indis- 
soluble. There has been nothing like it -n history and everyone.of us in 
this room is proud of it. For myself, I am proud of it from Britain's 
point of view. I am proud of it from India and Pakistan's point of view 
too, because like most of you in this room, I identify myself nearly as 
much with India and Pakistan as I do with Britain. I can find no words 
to express the satisfaction that I feel in this wonderful consummation.. — 
It is a far better tribute to the relationship between India and i 
and ourselves than any words that L could possibly utter. 


India and the Asian Scene 


By The Rt.. Hon. MALCOLM MACDONALD 


~r 


RECEPTION to the. Rt. Hon. MALCOLM MACDONALD, PC, former 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in India, was held 
at Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James's, s.w.1, on Tuesday, 


D 2st February, 1961. 
^. In welcoming Mr. MacDonald, Lord SPENS: ide It gives me the 
greatest pleasure this afternoon to preside over this gathering and to 


welcome Mr. Malcolm MaeDonald, who has got one of the most dis- 
tinguished careers as a Minister, and above all in the work that he has 
done for the Commonwealth during the last fifteen vears. It is thirty 
years since I got into the House of Commons, and at that time his father 
as Prime Minister welcomed me there and he himself was already Under- 


Secretary of State for the Dominions. Within a year he became Secretary 


of State for the Colonies and he remained Secretary of State for the 
Colonies until be becamé Minister óf Health, a curious change, in 1940, 
and I may add that while sitting this afternoon in the House of Lords 
alongside Lady .Horsbrough, who. was his Under Secretary when he 
arrived there, she told me some stories about him which I will not repeat 
to you. The war came and then he did magnificent service overseas. 


. .: In 1941 he went out as High Commissioner for Canada and ‘remained 
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in that vital key post of the Commonwealth during the war years. In- 
cidentally, I think that was when he managed to marry a Canadian wife, 
so that perhaps he had some compensation for all the hard work that 
he had to do. When he came back he went out at once as Governior- 
General of Malaya and North Borneo, and he was Governor-General until 
1948, when he became the Commissioner General for the United Kingdom 
in South-East Asia until 1955. From 1955 until a few weeks ago he was, 
as you know, Her Majesty's High Commissioner in India, That is a 
pretty good record, and we are indeed extremely fortunate in having him 
here to talk to us tonight. After he has talked he will answer a 
question or two and then, he said, he would like to circulate and meet 
as many of you as possible. 


MR. MALCOLM MACDONALD 


It is very friendly of you to invite me to come to this gathering this 
afternoon. I am only sorry that my Canadian wife was not able also to 
accept your invitation, but I confess that at this moment, when I rise to 
suffer the ordeal of making a few, I hope not very long-winded, remarks 
to you, I think of her with particular envy relaxing with the children on 
the sunny ski slopes where I left her a few weeks ago in Canada. As the 
President has reminded you, we had about fifteen years in Asia. I must 
say that they were fascinating years; I enjoyed just about every minute 
of them. For one thing I was able to watch, from fairly close quarters, 
the whole of the great Asian Revolution. It seems rather an extraordinary 
thing, but when I first went to Asia early in 1946 India in some of her 
supreme affairs was still governed by Britain; Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon were in a similar position. Every other country across the southern 
half of the great Asian continent with, I think, the solitary exception of 
little Siam, was still under the rule either of Britain or of France or of 
the Netherlands or of Portugal or of the United States of America, and 
in those days when I first went to Asia Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists 
still held sway over by far the greater part of the mainland of China. That 
was less than fifteen short years ago, and today, of course, there is a 
completely different Asia—an almost entirely new, in a political sense, 
Asia. Now every one of the countries across the southern half of the 
Continent is the home of-a self-governing and independent national 
people except for a few very tiny spots like Hong Kong and Singapore 
and the three small territories where Britain still exercises some respon- 
sibilities in Borneo. As for. Chiang Kai-shek, he is confined to—it is true 
—4a fairly large island, and in his place on the mainland of China Mao 
Tse-tung and the Communist leaders govern that enormous and powerful 
and highly civilized nation. 
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That is the great Asian Revolution which we have al lived through, 
and which, as I say, I had the immensely interesting privilege of observing. 
from fairly close quarters. I do not need to tell you of the vast significance of 
those many changes, nor do I need to tell you that perbaps the most import- 
ant feature of the new Asia—the central political feature-of ii—is this: in 
' Asia today there are two pre-eminent nations, India and China, which 
happen to be the two most populous nations on earth. India has more 
than 400,000,000 people and ‘China has nearly 700,000,000. They are two 
colossal giants, each with a towering influence throughout Asia, and both 
of them are now energetically engaged..on the most urgent task of all 
the Asian peoples in this generation, the transformation cf their countries 
from comparatively poor, very undeveloped in many ways, socially rather 
medieval societies, into up-to-date, adequately industrialized and 
prosperous mid-twentieth century states., But those two great peoples 
have adopted very different methods of trying to achiev= that great aim. 


The Indians are trying to do it by a democratic parliamentary system of ` ` 


. government, and the Chinese are trying to achieve it sy a totalitarian 
communist method. And so there is in Asia today a scrt of undeclared 
contest going on between the two ideologies which divide a great deal of 
the rest of the world. Each of them, the democratic and the communist, 
are trying to prove that it is the better system, one through the Chinese 
experiment and the other through the Indian experiment; and I think 
. that a very great deal in Asia and also in the wider world is going to. 
: depend on the result of that competition. If the Chines are much more - 
successful than the Indians in establishing economic and social progress 
it seems to me very likely that the Indians would then decide. they had, 
made a mistaké.in adoptirg democratic methods,.and they might be 
tempted to shift to some sort of communist method. Again, if the Indians. 
are.more successful than the Chinese, possibly even those superior Chinese ` 
will take note of that fact and communism might begin to lose its grip 


.. àn China. . Of course, if the. Indians and the Chinese are more or. less 


equally successful, no doubt each of them will be content io remain in their 
. own different separate ways. But it is not: only i in India and China that 
the future is going to depend to a very large extent on tke outcome of the 
Chinese and the Indian experiments, because the whole of the rest of the 
peoples of Asia are watching this bout betweeen the two great Asian 


giants. As I said in a newspaper article the other day, the spectators are - -~ 


watching from, so to speak, ringside seats; and if Chinz.comes off much 
better than India then a lot. of those nations—the ew independent 
nations of Asia—which have hitherto remained in the non-communist : 
free world, are also going perhaps to have second thoughts and consider. 
‘whether they should go over into the communist camp., On the other 
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hand, if India succeeds better.than China, or even if [ndia holds her own 
in relation to China, then I think there is a very good chance of all those 
other Asian peoples continuing to prefer something like the Indian—and 
for that matter also the Western—democratic method. That sketch of the 
central fact and the central conflict, so to speak, in Asia today raises all 
sorts of vital considerations and questions which I cannot possibly weary 
you by tackling this afternoon. What I shall do is answer three or four of 
the main questions which have been put to me most frequently by all 
sorts of people in Britain and in Canada since I left Delhi three or four 
months ago. 

About India, I am sure you can guess what the first question is. It is 
the first question on almost everybody's lips, except perhaps on the lips 
of this audience which knows a very great deal about India and, if I may 
say so, many of you a great deal more about India than I do myself. 
Possibly you do not ask this question, but an awful lot of people do. 
They say: “ What on earth is going to happen in India when Mr. Nehru 
disappears from the scene? Is the great Indian nation going to suffer 
something like decapitation, a sort of beheading, and become perhaps a 
little bit helpless when the great Indian leader disappears?” I do find 
that many people on this side of the world are very nervous at the prospect. 
I should like to say that I do not share their apprehensions in the least--- 
and that, of course, is not only with the greatest respect but with the 
highest admiration for that supreme statesman, Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
first thing I would say is this: barring accidents Mr. Nehru is not going to 
disappear from the scene in India for a great many years to come. He 
is only 71 years of age; he 1s a mere chicken compared with my glorious 
old friend Lord Pethick-Lawrence who is here. He is young compared 
with some of the other eminent and extremely able national leaders in 
the world today; and, as you know, Mr. Nehru is probably the youngest 
71, physically and mentally, who is alive on this planet. Barring accidents, 
I do not believe that the answer I am going to give to this question will 
have to suffer any test for years to come. I believe Mr. Nehru will go on 
as the leader of the Indian nation, for instance, through the whole of 
the vital Third Five-Year Plan which is now beginning there. But what 
is the answer and what is going to happen in India when Mr. Nehru goes? 

Well, of course, there will not be as his successor any new individual 
with his stature. But there will be a team of men, a group of extremely 
able ministers, advised and supported by a lot of extremely capable civil 
servants, and that team will continue to give India the energetic and 
efficient and wise and progressive government which India needs in these 
times. It may well be that after a while one individual in that team will 
emerge as a pre-eminent figure with something of the prestige and the 
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authority.of.a Gandhi or a Nehru, and I certainly for one very much hope 
that that will happen because it does seem.to me that not only the Indians, 
but the people of Asia generally, give their allegiance more easily to, and 
are ready to follow more enthusiastically, a great personality rather than 
political party or a political programme or even a set of political principles. 
50 one does hope that in India in due course another Nehru will arise; 
but until that day comes, after Mr. Nehru goes there will be an extremely 
able team of ministers and other public servants who will carry on. an 
absolutely adequate government in India. " 
Now-let me ask myself the next question, which is usually popped at 
me when I have answered the first one. .. People say:.“ Is parliamentary 
democracy going to last in Irdia or is it going to disappear or be changed 
out of all recognition as it has been recently in quite a number of other 
Asian countries?” Let me interpolate a little remark before I answer 
that question. I do not think we ought to be surprised, still iess shocked, 
and still less begin to engage in condemnation, when we see parliamentary 
democracy either disappear or be changed. ‘out of all recognition in this 
Or that. Asian country. Of course, it is. very regrettable 1 in many ways, 
and it is very inexpedient and disadvantageous in many ways no doubt. 
But I think that parliamentary democracy which suits us in Britain, which 
suits our genius, is not necessarily suited to every Asian people where : 
traditions, where habits, where all sorts of things are utterly different 
from what they are here, and I think it is absolutely natural that as the 
years go by, in some Asian. countries at any rate, new forms, more Asian 
forms of government, may zrise. But having said that, I hasten to Say 
that I believe that parliamentary democracy will continue in India for as 
far as we can try to see ahead into the future, 10, 20, 30, 40 or.more years. 
It is pure speculation, but it is a very firm conviction: so far as I am con- 
. cerned; and I think there are two or three reasons that I would give for - 
that. The first is this: in Incia there is a very old tradition of democratic 
government in the villages and in.small local government areas, and there 
is a very deep instinct for democratic spirit and democratic practice in 
government amongst the ordinary people. 
. The second reason that I would give for what I have said is this: I 
think that in political affairs the British during the few generations of 
rule there had a very profourd influence, and I think that British political 
ideas sank very deep in the Indian mind and in the Indian body politic. 
After all, the British rulers of India did give our Indian friends a very 
long training in not only the theory but the practice..of parliamentary 
government, and our Indian friends liked it. The Indian politicians took 
to it like ducks to water. It always struck me that although Indian character 
and British character are. very different from each other—in many. ways 
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they are contradictory and contrary in relation to each other—the Indian 
political mind and the British political mind work in very similar ways, 
and the Indians are as convinced: parliamentary democrats and are as 
good at parliamentary democracy as we are in, this country. So I think 
that parliamentary government has taken a much deeper root in India 
than it has in a great many other Asian countries which one could mention. 
Then I think there is another reason why parliamentary democracy, 
in some form or other, is likely to last—for a very considerable time to 
come at any rate—in India; and that is this. I have already said that when 
Mr. Nehru, alas, eventually disappears from the scene he will be succeeded 
by an extremely able team of ministers aided by an extremely capable. 
army, so to speak, of civil servants. Now those men are civilians, and 
there is a very large: number of civilian political leaders in India not only 
at the Centre in Delhi; but in all the State capitals, who are political men 
of outstanding merit." They have got character, they have got integrity, 
they have got ability, and they are dedicated to the democratic principle 
and practice; and those civilian political leaders in various, capitals all 
over India are going to remain in command of the Government of India. 
I do not see any occasion arising in India where the army, for instance, 
or a dictator, perhaps with the assistance of the armed forces, feels that 
it is their patriotic duty to intervene and to take over the powers of- 
government because the civilian political leaders are: making a mess of 
things and have completely lost the confidence of the population, as 
has happened recently in some other Asian countries: I believe that these 
very able and experienced ‘and wise civilian political leaders in India’ 
will continue to run the show, and that the army and others will be their 
obedient faithful servants in exactly the same way as our armed services 
are in this country. I was constantly struck by the similarity of the whole 
spirit of these things in Britain and in India, and so (as I say) I think the 
parliamentary system of government will continue more or less indefinitely 
as far as one can see ahead, and one cannot speak beyond that, in India. 
I do not suggest that it will remain exactly as it is today, a sort of model 
of the parliament at Westminster. I dare say that as the years pass and 
circumstances perhaps require it, there will be a modification here and 
there in the Indian constitution or 1n Indian practice which gradually 
moulds parliamentary government perhaps closer to Indian circumstances 
and to Asian ideas. But in principle and practice the general form of 
government, I believe, has. come to stay for the next period of history in 
India. 
' Let me put one third question about India, and then perhaps I have 
exhausted my time. ‘Many people say to me: “Are the Indians really 
going to succeed in achieving the ambitious objective of their series of 
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Five Year Plans of economic and social development so that economic 
and social progress in India remains steady end dynamic and so that the 
hundreds of millions of Indian people are granted adequate—at any rate 
tolerable—material standards of living, of social comforts, of social 
. security, so that the population remains contented and law abiding?” 
Again I answer that, for what my opinion is worth, in the affirmative, 
I am a cautious ‘optimist about that. I am not going into the various 
reasons here and now, but let me make just one point. I think that India's 
series of Five Year Plans are not only devised but are executed afterwards 
by a very large number of really able, really practical men. I confess 
that sometimes when I sat in Delhi a mood of pessimism would overcome 
me, and in those moods I would not speak with the cautious optimism— 
or let us leave out the cautious—with. the ootimism with which I speak 
this afternoon and with which I have spoken almost always. One used 
sometimes to be appalled by the immense difficulties, by the titanic nature 
and tbe forbidding quality of many of the problems of government in 
India. I gather from the newspapers that our Government here now 
find that they have got a fairly difficult job governing a nation of 50,000,000 
people, all of whom are well fed, well educated, most of whom are healthy 
and all of whom are experienced and mature in political affairs. Our 
Government finds it very difficult to govern that population. How much 
more difficult it is for Indian ministers to govern 400,000,000 people, a 
majority of whom are perhaps under-nourished and are poverty stricken 
and are illiterate and are comparatively inexperienced in political affairs, 
and what a forbidding prospect it is that the population there is increasing 
by eight or nine millions every year, constantly threatening to overtake 
the economic solutions, the economic progress which the Government 
and all its agencies—including, of course, the whole of the private sector— . 
keep on providing for them. Nevertheless, on of the things which always 
turned me into an optimist in India when I was in those moods was this: 
I was immensely impressed by the enormous number of really able men 
and women who live in India and whom you meet in every section of 
society and almost wherever you go. If it is not an impertinence to say. 
so in front of some of them, an educated and trained Indian 1s, I believe, 
as able a person as his educated and trained comrade in any other race. 
Take the Indian civil servants, one at least of whocm-—a shining example 
—is here. I saw a great deal of them, just as I have seen a great deal of 
our civil servants in Whitehall, and there is not the slightest doubt that 
the top civil servants of the old Lc.s., in Delhi and the top ones of the 
new Indian administrative service, are just as brilliant as the best of our 
civil servants in Whitehall; and I do not know that I can pay a higher 
tribute than that! Already Indian ministers, Indian civil servants, Indian 
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industrialists, Indian public servants, Indian social workers, Indian this, 
that and the other, during the last twelve years have achieved very remark- 
able things in the economic and social progress of the country, and I see 
no reason why they should not go on achieving equally remarkable new 
things during the next twelve years and the twelve years that follow. 
Of course, they are not going to be able to do it entirely out of their own 
economic and financial and technological resources. They have got to 
receive a great deal of help from their friends outside, they have got to 
receive a great deal of help from us and from our American friends, 
and from other Western democratic, rich powers, and from their Russian 
communist friends and anyone else who is ready to give constructive 
help. Provided that we, in particular, in the Western world—because 
the greater part of the help comes from Western democracy—provided 
that we give that help in adequate measure, the Indians are going to 
achieve their Third Five-Year Plan and the Fourth Five-Year Plan and 
their Fifth Five-Year Plan satisfactorily. Incidentally, of course, that is 
going to help to confirm the free democratic system of government 
which they enjoy in India today, because they will have achieved their 
success under that democratic system. | 

Those are some of the impressions which I bring away from India, 
and some of the answers which I give to questions which all sorts of eager 
people keep asking me about India. Before I sit down let me just spend 
a couple of minutes on the rest of South Asia, but of South-East Asia 
in particular. I only want to say this: I do think that it 1s very remarkable 
that so far the communists have gained control only of one small country 
in the whole of Southern Asia. Of course, they have got a very firm grip 
on North Vietnam, but beyond North Vietnam all these other new 
independent nations that I have spoken about belong to the non-com- 
munist free world. Some are allied with the Western powers, others are 
non-aligned, others are neutralists with their prejudice in favour of the 
West, and so on; but all in some form or another belong to the non- 
communist and some of them to the anti-communist free world. Let me 
say this quite frankly. In the years between 1946 and 1955 when I lived . 
in South-East Asia, my colleagues and I oftened feared that the com- 
munists were going fairly soon to make more conquests that just North 
Vietnam. We felt sometimes that it was only a matter of a short while 
before they might get South Vietnam, for example, and if the whole of 
Vietnam had gone that way, it would have been very difficult for Laos, 
and perhaps also for Cambodia, to remain outside the communist camp. 
Again in Burma, the Burmese more than once looked as though they were 
tottering on the very edge of the precipice, and were about to tumble into 
and be drowned in the communist tidal sea below. 
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But none of that has happened, and today even in Laos, certainly in 
Cambodia and very definitely in Burma aad quite strongly in South 
. Vietham—at present at any rate—the various regimes are non-communist 
and indeed anti-communist in their private opinions. They are a part of 
the free world, and I cannot help feeling that just as my colleagues and I 
used to wake up every morning with a certain sense of relief waen we found 
that the worst had not happened in Saigon or Pnomphen oz Ventiane or - 
. somewhere else—just as we were relieved and reassured and’ happy. that 
things.seemed to be steadying down month after month and year: after 
year—lI cannot help feeling that the communist bosses in Moscow and in 
Peking are deeply disappointed that so far they had not got further in 
South-East. Asia. I believe they expected, by now, to. have got very much 
further than just into the glorious little capital of Hanoi. Well, so far, not 
too bad. These are times still of great restlessness, of great dynamism, . 
of great upheavals perhaps in Asia, but nevertheless things are beginning 
to settle down into a new kind of pattern: which may remain the pattern 
of the next few decades in human history. Who can tell? No-one knows 
what the future has in store for anyone anywhere in these days. I will 
only say that during these last twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen years 
of the Asian Revolution a lot of solid grounc. has been formed on which, 
I believe, we can base high, if cautious, hopes. 


Dr. ROLAND .BRAMLEY: In view of the fact that this is the greatest 
competition in the. world, communism: versus democracy, do you think 
that the Western European democracies, plus the United States . of 
America, are doing enough to prove to China that EEIDOSEAN is better 
than communism? : | 


Mr. MALCOLM MACDONALD: I think in a ict of ways weare doinga very _ 
great deal in the West and in a lot of ways we are doing a very great deal 
to help our democratically minded friends in the East. But I do not think 
we are doing enough, especially in the East; and I hope that we will do 
substantially more. It is a great struggle,:and the next ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty years are. going to settle it one way or zhe other. 


Lord Spens:.I shall not kezp Mr. MacDonald (toti getting into circula- 
tion: around the tables except just on.your behalf formally to thank him 
for the address. which he has given us today. It is going tc make.us all 
think and encourage a great number of us; and we are most grateful to 
him to have found time to come here and give it to us. Thank you very 
much. 
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Lecture Discussion 


My Talk with the 
Dalai Lama 
| RAGHAVAN N. Iver, Fellow of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford, addressed 
a Joint Meeting of the East India 
Association and the Royal Over- 
seas League, at Over-Seas House, 
Park Place, St. James's, s.w.1, on 
Tuesday, November 15th, 1960. 


Sir OLAF CAROE, KCSI, KCIE, 
President of the Tibet Society, was 
in the Chair, and in introducing the 
speaker said: I met Mr. Raghavan 
Iyer only last week, but the-meeting 
was the more pleasant because he 
was a member of the same college 
that I belonged to, and he also was 
President of the Union at Oxford. 
Everybody who has ever been 
President of the Oxford Union is 
not only a good speaker but also 
always becomes a famous man. I 
do not know how many other 
presidents we have got here to-day. 
The subject of his meeting and 
conversation with the Dalai Lama is 
one of topical interest which I am 
very glad. to see has attracted a full 
house. I think it is a subject which 
moves many of us in this country 
very deeply. I will not take up any 
more of your time, but will call on 
Mr. Raghavan Iyer to speak. 


æ ab. 
` 


| 


` DISCUSSION 


i 
P4 


Sir OLAF CAROE: It is a very great 
privilege. that we should have an 
interpreter-like Mr. Raghavan Iyer 
to tell us the real inner significance 
of this great man, this great force 
in the world. He spoke of glass 
curtains. All.of us are lovers of 
India and I think that there 1s not 
much of a curtain, even a glass one, 
between India and ourselves. I 
think perhaps he hinted that the 
curtain does exist as regards. China 
undoubtedly, and perhaps.the Dalai 
Lama may be in the long run the 
force that.is going to draw that 
curtain aside eventually.. Y was very 
moved, and I am sure you were, 
by what he said about the idea of 
sacrifice which is at the root of all 
religions and I have been reading 


lately a new book by my friend 


Marco Pallis, who knows as much 
about "Tibetan thought, almost as 
much as Mr. Raghavan lyer, in 
which he makes a great deal of 
breaking down, passing across, as 
he says, passing. the boundaries 
between the religions. And that, 
I think, is a thought that occurs to 
all of us who have lived in India 
most of our lives, that the light is 
not only to. be apprehended in one 
form. I would like to tell just one 
little story on a rather lighter. note 
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and that is about my friend Basil 
Gould who has now, in the Tibetan 
phrase, passed to the heavenly fields. 
Í never met the Dalai Lama himself, 
but he:rode up to see the Dalai Lama 
when the child was only four and a 
half years:old, to his inauguration 
in Lhasa. And he often told me 
what a tremendous experience it 
was. This little boy was seated on 
his throne aged four. And he went 
there to the Norbhu Lingka, the 
Dalai Lama's summer palace in 
Lhasa, and knelt down and was 
blessed by this little child. He said 
it was an extraordinary sensation, 
he was quite an ordinary man, just 
like most of us here, not mystical in 
any way, but he said it was a most 
astonishing sensation, and the great- 
est sensation he had ever had in his 
life, when these two little cool, calm 
hands lay on his head. And he was 
always speaking about it and has 
written about it in his book. Now 
that, I think, was rather wonderful 
because that was when the Dalai 
Lama was only a child and rernember 
that he is only twenty-five years 
old now. And yet think of the 
expression and the thought that he 
was able to convey to our speaker 
tonight. The speaker says he will 
: be very glad to answer questions 
and I do hope that some will be put. 


Sir ROBERT JACK: I would like to 
know how the Dalai Lama is 
selected. Who decides that such and 
such a child of four years old should 
become a Dalai Lama? ' 
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Mr. RAGHAVAN Iyer: I can answer 
this question best by pointing to 
sir Basil Gould's The Jewel in the 
Lotus. Sir Basi! Gould was the 
British Agent in Lhasa exactly at the 
time when the present Dalai Lama 
as a little child was selected. He gives 
a fairly detailed account of what 
happened, and I really think that 
we are fortunate that he lived to 
write it because he died soon after he 
wrote that book, The Jewel in the 
Lotus. Butfor that book Ido notthink 
that we would have any authentic 
account of the time when the present 
Dalai Lama was chosen and of how 
he was chosen, by a person who 


may be regarded as an outsider. 


And of course he was an outsider 
in the peculiar sense in which some 
of the great visitors to Tibet were, 
that is a man who is completely 
detached and spoke the truth as 
he saw it. In that book of Gould 
and elsewhere, we find reference 
toa number of tests that are involved. 
I will just mention a few of them. 
Even before the passing of a Dalai 
Lama—whe is a Bodhisattva who 
renounces his salvation for the sake 
of humanity and in whom is in- 
carnate Chenrezi, the Divine Spirit 
of. Mercy—even before such a being. 
passes away, sometimes a hint is 
given by him to his closest disciples 
as to which part of Tibet will be 
the birthplace of his next body. 
But apart from this and after his 
passing, there is a simultaneous 
effort by high lamas.or Trulkus in 
different parts. of Tibet, in different 


 monasieries, through meditations 


to identify the precise area—for 
Tibet is enormous—in which the 
sacred birth has taken place. When 
there is agreement about this, a 
number of Lamas move towards 
this particular area. In the case of 
the present Dalai Lama it was the 
Amdo area. There they can usually 
tell the kinds of Tibetan families, 
in good standing so to speak, of 
entirely authentic Tibetan tradition, 
in which this birth is likely to have 
taken place. As might be expected, 
there would sometimes be several 
babies on whom attention would 
fall, and then they would have to be 
submitted to certain tests. Now in 
the case of the present Dalai Lama, 
Sir Basil Gould reports that as 
Kyitsang Trulku moved towards 
this particular boy, who was then 
less than four and a half years old, 
he cried, “ Lama, Lama," and seized 
his necklace, which had belonged 
to the late Dalai Lama. There was 
no doubt that he was the Dalai 
Lama. But in fact further rigorous 
tests were applied, which involved 
distinguishing various possessions 
of the late Dalai Lama from exact 
copies. 
child, in common with his pre- 
decessor, possessed three of the 
physical signs which belong to the 
incarnation of Chenrezi. 

The process does not always end 
there because a mistake might still 
be made, but after the selection 
the chosen boy begins to be instructed 
in the sacred teachings, and if he 
is the right person he responds 
completely—so completely, that he 


It was also found that the . 


is able in a very short time to 
assume the public, role of Dalai 
Lama. There is a most striking 
and beautiful picture in Gould’s 
book of the present Dalai Lama 
before his installation. We are 
told how easily he entered into his 
spiritual inheritance, and at the 
installation ceremony, blessed all 
the many people who came to him 
with a tremendous natural dignity. 
Sir Basil Gould says that all who 
saw him then were convinced that 
he was the one and true Fourteenth 
Dalai Lama. We are thus very 
fortunate to have an authentic record 
by the British Agent as to how the 
present Dalai Lama was chosen. 


Mrs. FRosr: You spoke about 
the reincarnation of Shambhalla. 
Is not the Dalai Lama supposed to 
be a reincarnation of Chenrezi? 
And if Chenrezi is the same as 
Shambhalla, when you spoke of 
the reincarnation of Shambhballa, 
did you mean a successor to the 
present Dalai Lama or the Dalai 
Lama himeslf? 


Mr. RAGHAVAN IvER: I am very 
sorry if I gave the impression that 
the new incarnation was the Dalai 
Lama himself. Not at all The 
Dalai Lama's descent into India 
will make possible the preparation 
for the emergence of the new incar- 
nation, but who he is, if such a 
being does come out into the world 
in the foreseeable future, will of 
course be a complete mystery. The 
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word ‘Shambhalla’ is a place and 


‘not a person, and, in fact, refers 
. to this ancient prophecy about the 
new -incarnation, 


and of course 
Chenrezi is the great Divine Presence 
or Avalokiteshwara, which is sup- 


posed to manifest through the Dalai’ 


Lama. But we must also remember 
that the Panchen Lama, when the 
real one is found, has always been 
regarded as’ -the 
Amitabha, and that he is, im. fact, 
by tradition in- charge of spiritual 
teaching, from his headquarters at 
Shigatze. Now I do not wart to 
suggest, it would be most improper 
for me to suggest, that there is 
somewhere in Tibet a real Panchen 


Lama who is going to come out às. 


a new incarnation, in a Tibetan or 
non-Tibetan body. It may be so or 


it may not be so; we should not ` 


speculate. All that we do know is 


.that there is this ancient prophecy 


about the incarnation from Shamb- 


halla and this does not refer to the . 
.^ Dalai Lama. 


Y 


In answer to another question, 
Mr. RAGHAVAN Iyer said: This 
question about what the United 
` Nations should do is a terribly 
important question, but I think 
you will agree that it is a highly 
controversial one and I would not 


wish to speak for everybody as to 
. what is the best way of helping. 


Certainly, I think the Dalai Lama 
wants that more and more attention 
should be paid in the United Nations 
and. in the world as to what is 
happening in in Tibet, and perscnally I 
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incarnation of. 


believe this should be done. I also 


believe, after seeing the Dalai Lama, 


that this should be done with as 


great feeling for Tibet as possible, 
that is, without propaganda. If 
this could be done without involving 
a whole lot of other highly polemical 


matters concerning world Commun- 


ism, I think it would be desirable, 


in'fact that is what he implied, 
“that more and more attention should 


be paid to specific infringements of 


. human rights and this should be - 


stroagly stressed. Now if this could 
be done in the United Nations, it 
would indeed help the cause of Tibet. 


Sir OLAF Carog: I will call on 
Sir Alwyne Ogden to propose a 
vote of thanks. 


Sir ALWYNE OGDEN: It is a red 
privlege to be asked to propose this 


‘ vote this evening, and I would like 


to'do so particularly on behalf of 
those -mefnhers of the Tibet Society , 
who a-e not,also members of the 
East India Association. ‘It would 
be ‘moze appropriate that the vote 
should be proposed by the President 
of tae Tibet Society, but as he is 
alreedy in the Chair I will do my 
best to substitute. I do not want 
to take up your time, or to say things 
which have already been very much: 
better said by our friend, but I would 
like to say what my own-personal : 
feelings are, that wé feel it is a great 


privilege to have had this talk from a : 


man who’ has obviously had a 
wonderful experience, both in his - 
early education anc has then had this 


opportunity of discussing | matters 
so very deep with this extraordinary 


personality, the Dalai Lama. Itisa 
great satisfaction to those. of us - 


who have. tried in our small way 
to help the Dalai Lama in his struggle 
both through the Tibet Society and 
otherwise. I am sure that the 
Society will be- most gratified to 
hear the way in which he spoke 
of them to Mr. Iyer, and to feel 
that he realizes that there has been 
a peculiar. relation between this 
country.and Tibet. For the benefit 
of people who do not already know 
and who are interested, I have been 
asked to say that there is a lecture 
given by the President of the Tibet 
Society—I hope he will not feel 
embarrassed at my saying this— 
but he gave a most interesting 


lecture on “The Englishman in- 


Tibet.” And this is being reprinted 


by the Society and copies of it can: 


be obtained from the Secretary at 
58 Eccleston Square, s.w.1. I think 
that is all that I have to say except 
that personally, I feel, and I am sure 
we all feel, very much affected by 
the talk we have had this evening. 
As one who spent all his life in 
China, and partly on the borders 
between China and Tibet, I have 
felt very much encouraged by the 
reference of the speaker, the Dalai 
Lama’s reference, to the problem 
of China and his ‘suggestion that 
we should not write off. China: 
There will be a time when it will 
come back to ‘sanity, and that is 
one thing that I am sure we all yum 
. much hope for. PS 


including universities 


Social Ghanges in India Since 


| 


Independence | 


Mr. Pama J. SHROFF, MA, LLM, 
delivered his address at a Joint 
Meeting of the East India Associa- 
tion and the Royal India Pakistan 
and Ceylon Society held at Over- 
Seas House, Park Place, St. James’s, 
s.W.l, on Tuesday, January 10th, 
1961. 


Sir HARRY GREENFIELD, CSI, CIE, 
presided and in introducing the 
speaker said: I have great pleasure 
this afternoon in introducing to you 
one who is a highly talented speaker. 
I have a long schedule here of the 
things that he does, and he is going 
to speak to us on ‘Social Changes 
in India since Independence,’ a 
subject which I am sure will be of 
interest to us all. First of all, the 
speaker is a trained administrator, 
a highly skilled lawyer and education- 
ist, a social worker with expert 
knowledge on social conditions in 
Bombay, a writer on -economic 
topics and, above all, he is an 
experienced public speaker. He has 
lectured to various learned bodies 
in the course of his present tour, 
in Sydney, 
Melbourne, British -Columbia and 
Southern California among other 
places.. Finally, he is a very widely 
travelled person in Europe, Australia, 
the United. States and right through 
the East from Iran to Japan. We 
have a very highly qualified person: 
in Mr. Shroff and I introduce him 
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to you with’ every confidence in his 
abilities. 


‘Now for the subject, which is one. - 


which will commend itself to all. of 
us because here I would like to 
introduce the audience to Mr. Shroff. 
“Our two societies, as; perhaps he 
knows already, consist of many 
people who have devoted a good 


part of their lives to India and in. 
doing so have left a lot of their hearts. 
~ behind them. Many of us, tco, have 


friends and connexions in India 


and altogether one would: say that | 


there are innumerable personal ties 


. between the members of the two. 


associations and the India of today, 


so that. on‘ grounds of sentiment . 


and of continuing friendship we 
have.a very lively interest in the 
subject on which he is going. to 
address us. 


| "which i is taking place in India today 
has for its first objective the improve- 
. ment of the living conditions and the 


E  Social.life of the ordinary man and. 
The great steel - 


woman of India. 
works” and - irrigation projects and 


-the economic development. which 
' have been undertaken in India in. 


successive Five Year Plans, and are 
still being projected, have for. their 
first objective the raising of the 


standard of living of the millions of 


India. It is by their success in that 
objective that: they will: be -judged. 
It is by. their success from year to 
year that we, all friends of India, 
judge .what is now taking place. 
_ So without further ado I now hand 
< -you over to a really practised 
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But over and above all- .” 
. that, all the economic development 


speaker, and after he has spoken 
he will be ready to answer questions. 


Rep! ying Mr. SHROzF said: In the 


. first: place I would thank the Chair- ` 


man for the very “kind words .in 


"which he has introduced me to 


you. , I also appreciate very much his - 


courtesy in introducing the audience 


to .ne, because I then realize the 
approach most suitable to it. I- 
could not have desired a better 
audience than the one which your 
Chairman has described. This meet- 
ing has been sponsored by organiza- 
tions which are greatly interested 
in maintaining friendship, goodwill 
and: understanding with India, and 
iny thanks are due to them all. 


DISCUSSION 


The CHAIRMAN: You have.spoken. 


"of the integration of the States 


with the rest of India. I would like - 
to raise another question. All of * 
us here are taking.continuing interest `- 
in the process of welding a number. 


of different people speaking different 


languages into a vast united nation. 
Now one of the instruments for the 
fulfilment of a policy of that kind 
is language, and the Government of 
India has tried to establish it in Hindi. 
In’ the meantime remarkably good 
use, as those of us have visited India 


from time to time can witness, has - 


been made of the legacy of English, 


| but in the course of the last week: 


I read a critique from a book which 
has: just been published. . This is 
what was said in the critique: 


“ State administrations are increas- 
ingly conducted in the local language; 


soon the universities will teach in. 


them. Hindi will never be the 
national language; it will be fortunate 
if it ever becomes the sole official 
language. The teaching of English 
is declining. In another generation 
English may cease to be the language 
of the educated." Now I would like 
to ask the speaker whether he 
accepts that judgement, and whether 
he still thinks that English may still 
play a useful part in the welding 
together of the component part of 
the Indian nation. 


Mr. SHROFF: I am in very sub- 
stantial agreement with the excerpt 
which the Chairman read just now. 
I believe that English is a great 
cementing force so far as the national 
consciousness is concerned. If 
national unity is to be preserved the 
English language must continue to 
remain on the pedestal on which it 
has stood for the last 150 years. 
But there is this new nationalism 
or linguism which blinds us to that 
which is in our own interest. At 
present there has been a regular 
rivalry between the States as to 
which will bring in the regional 
language first, with the result that 
the standards of English are deter- 
iorating and the national conscious- 
ness, which was fostered by the 
English language, is being disrupted. 
The difficulty arises in this way. 
First, there is a tussle between the 
north and the south. In the north 
there are Aryan languages; about 
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42 per cent of the people speak Hindi. 
Down south 30 per cent of the 
people speak Dravidian languages. 
It is difficult to reconcile these two, 
and here again I refer to the wisest 
man in India, Mr. Rajagopalachari, 
as the greatest living Indian. He 
has been a protagonist of the Hindi 
languages, and has written books 
whereby Hindi can be self-taught. 
But he says that the present policies 
of the Government of India, which 
may amount to foisting Hindi on 
non-Hindi speaking people, are all 
wrong, and will bring about the 
destruction of the unity of the 
country. Therefore, he says let us 
wait until the time when the people 
of the country will want one language 
for themselves, and until that time 
arrives let us see that English also 
continues to play a proper role. 
One good thing I can say, and it is 
this, that in the latest notification 
by the President, on the advice of 
the Government, it has now been 
accepted that English will continue 
to be the associate official language 
for the country. The words used 
are "Associate Official Language." 
Yet in some cases the State Govern- 
ments do not keep faithfully to the 
official notification and that again, 
of course, is a very unhappy state 
of affairs, but we all hope and believe 
that in the course of time people 
will awake to the danger and see 
that they will continue along the 
right lines. 


Professor BASHAM: I was in India 
1951-52 and again last winter. The 
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impression I get is that while the 


knowledge of English is deteriorat- 
ing, in many respects it is spreading 


more widely. There are many more .- 
people that know a little English. 
now than did before, due to the 


: spread of education generally. The 
second point I would like to make 
is this: 
should very strongly disagree with 
Mr.- Shroff in some particulars.. 
. I attended the annual ceremony at 
the University of Delhi, which was 
attended by the President, the Vice- 
President, who is Chancellor of the 
University, and various other import- 
ant people. Not one word other 
-than English was spoken at that 
meeting, and I thought to myself 
that if I were one of the young men 
or women listening how shocked 
.and sick I should. be that not a 
word of my mother tongue was used. 
. J am sure that if I were an. Indian I 
should be all in favour -of the 
national language despite any pro- 
blems it might raise, 


“Society Summer School in Cam- 
bridge we had a very interesting 
discussion on this subject by three 
men. One was raised and educated 
in Pakistan, one was raised and 
educated in India, and the third 
is head of the British Council in 
India whose: principal aim is to 
teach English. They all agreed in 


the end that English would remain. 


as the affiliated language, for the 
simple reason. that they cannot 
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I think if I were an Indian I 


family planning. 


have any contact with the outside 
world unless they keep it. 


. Mr. GURNEY: The speaker dc 
us a rather ominous figure about 
the growth of the pooulation in the 
city’ of Bombay. I wonder whether 
he could tell us znyt3»ing about the. 


` Indian Government's action to con- | 


trol the growth of the population 


and, whether they are having. any 


better success elsewhere. I gather 
that in Madras they are more or less 
optimistic. 


Mr. SHROFF: The Government 
of: India 1s taking various steps to 
see thet the population is controlled. 
There is a general belief that the. 
people of India do not like the idea 
of family planning and there were 
some cbjections te contraceptives and 
family planning ard so on. However, 


some simple su-veys reveal that 


there is no such prejudice against 
propaganda on family planning, pro- 
vided it is done in a right manner. 


| | cw x ` Women's associations are taking a 
Dr. REGINALD le May: At the 
Royal. India Pakistan and Ceylon 


prominent part to see that there is 
In the Second 
Five-year Plan allocation was made 
to set up clinics to see that the idea 
of family plannirg was made more 
populer. with the people, and in the 
Third Five-year Plan grants have 
been made more liberal.. From all. 
this you will see that-the Govern- 
ment of India is very conscious of 
the gravity of the problem and is 
doing what it best can do in the 
matter You may also remember 


thàt India is not the only country 


in which the population is-growing 
at a very fast rate. Actually the 
United States of America, Latin 
America, China, Indonesia, Ceylon 
and other countries are growing 
in numbers at a faster rate than 
India. In India the growth is 
between 1:25 to 1-5 per cent, where- 
as in some of the other countries 
the growth goes up to 2 or more 
than 2 per cent. But because India 
started with the original huge popu- 
lation the rate of expansion appears 
to be much larger, say, 5 to 6 million 
people every year. However, the 
Government is conscious of this 
particular problem and is trying 
to do the best it can in the matter. 


Sir HAROLD SHOOBERT: I think 


many of us would like to know from 
Mr. Shroff whether he: thinks there 


has been a greater advance, or any . 


advance, in the social condition of 
the ryots in India during the last 
14 or 15 years. - 


Mr. SHROFF: Statistics reveal that 
there has been a certain amount 
of improvement in the condition of 
the ryots. We can say at least this 
much, that during recent years many 
of the ryots, especially in the upper 
income bracket, have obtained fair 
-or even more than fair prices for 
their crops. I was told of one case 
in which a man grew cotton on his 
land; and he obtained some Rs. 
65,000 or thereabouts for the part 
he had sold. He did not know what 
to do with all that money. He said, 
“if I keep the money with me 


robbeis would getatit. IfIkeepitin 
a bank, it may fail The banks 
cannot be trusted, especially in these 
days of inflation." | So he said that 
all he could do was to buy corrugated 
iron sheets with thé money. So he 


bought them in hundreds and dump- 


ed the whole lot worth about Rs. 
65,000 far. away from any city centre 
where those things may be used. 
The point is that in certain cases 
the condition of the ‘ryots has 
definitely improved. In other cases 
the picture may not be quite as rosy. 
In some cases the condition of the 
ryots, and especially of the farm 
labourer, has definitely deteriorated. 


Sir HARRY TOWNEND: With what 
I know wil have the full support 
of all present here, I want to give 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Shroff for his most interesting talk 
to us tonight. We have heard his 
account of. social changes which 
have taken place in India during 


the past 123 years, and I believe 
they have been as admirable and as 


weighty as the changes that have 
taken place industrially in India, 
and those indeed have been most 
convincing. -Those like myself who 
have been back to India since 1947 
have seen something of these changes. 
I was most impressed with his 
phrase, Progress in Freedom, and 
India might well adopt thàt as its - 
slogan for what itis doing today 
with its Five Year Plans and its 
general improvement in the people's 
lot. I was interested in the phrase 
“Indian women have come into 
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their own." I mumiened to use that 
| phrase Ed just before the lecture 
' started, because two years ago when 
I was in Delhi which—If I may say 


SO without apology to Bombay— 
isthe most. advanced place. in. India | 


‘today, I noticed that the young 
 women—no doubt this applied to 


. older women as well—were not only 


very nice to look at but they were 
also.capable and competent without 


the ultra shyness with which we used 
to associate them in.the old days. 


Ín short, they have indeed cóme 
into their own. 
congratulated on the progress and 


the changes that have taken place, 


and, Mr. .Shroff as their. exponent 
must be congratulated also. 
thank him very much for coming 
here today to. talk to us. 


Stocktaking in the 14th Year 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE, 
addressed a joint meeting of the 
- East India Association, the Pakistan 
Society, and the: Royal Over-Seas 


League at Over-Seas House, St. 
James's, s. wl on Tuesday, 24th 


J a 1961. 


Sir JEREMY RAISMAN. GCMG, GCIE, 
KCSI, ‘presided and'in introducing 
the speaker said: I have the-pleasant 
. and easy task this evening of intro- 


- ducing Sir Percival Griffiths, who ` 


is going to talk to us about the 
— developments in India and Pakistan 
over. the last thirteen years. Sir 
Percival is, 
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India is. to be 


We 


PE attains | so complete, 


without a doubt, a 


* LENS i IÈ 
4 . 
- : “ t t 


unique : - phenomenon. - I do not 
know anybody quite like him, and 


df I were to attempt to express the 
intensity of my admiration for him, 


I think that even he would blush. : 
The fact is that I do- not suppose - 
there i Is: ‘anybody who, havirig known 


so much of the India that was, has . 


continued to learn so much about | 
India; and I mean the whole sub- ^ 
continent, of today. I believe that. 
in. the: thirteen years or so since 
independence, he has made, I hear 
on good authority, no less than 
forty ,visits to the sub-continent, 
and after. many of these occasions 


he has, addressed this Association, 
-Or this. group of Associations, and | 
‘Tam sure you are all familiar with . 


the, ‘extraordinary eloquence with 
which. ‘he is able to describe his. 


: experiences and with the competence. 


and. shrewdness of his. analysis of 


- the:comiplicated political and econo- 
mic factors which are at work in the 


sub-continent. It is indeed a privi-. 


lege. fór all of us, and not the least 
for myself, although I have attempted 
-to kéep in touch with these develop- 


ments, to be able to hear Sir Percival 
Griffiths. There is no other source, 
in my! opinion, from which -one 
so profound 


and SO | ‘up-to-date a picture of what 


is Happening in ‘those countries 


ipid 
. DISCUSSION 


| 
| 


j In reply to a question by- Mr.. L. 
SULERI, Sir Percival Griffiths said: 


Mr; ‘Suleti, with his usual ability, 


| 
Zu 
i 


! 
i5. 
i 


has made out a very fine defence’ 


of Pakistan's case with regard to 


Kashmir, or rather, to put it more . 


accurately, of the reasons why he 


thinks that Britain ought to interfere - 
I think I can best. 
reply to that by taking a. parallel - 


in this business. 


from one's own personal and social 
life. 
friends who are quarrelling, it may 
sometimes by of value to go behind 
the scenes and talk to them both, 
but it will have no value whatsoever 
to drag them out in public and say 
this one is right and the other one 
is wrong. What you will achieve 
by doing that is to-make the quarrel 
very much worse and you will 
quarrel with them both in the 
process. I still stand firmly to what 
I have said for a good many years 
now, that I do not think that any 
private Englishman has any business 
whatsoever to take sides in disputes 
between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir. Whether at some stage 
it may be possible for the Common- 
wealth to talk in a friendly way to 
both countries I do not know—that 
does not rest 1n my hands—but I 
am certain that the private English- 
man should keep off this ground, 
and as far as I am concerned, with 
very great respect for Mr. Suleri, 
I have no intention whatsoever of 
being drawn into it. 


Mr. NASIM AHMAD asked whether 
Britain, as head of the Common- 
wealth and as the country where the 
independence of India was passed 
in 1947, had as a nation some moral 


If you have two very great 


obligation in the matter of Kashmir. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: I do not 
propose to be led into the byways of 
history. or to discuss the ' might- 


have-beens' to consider whether 


something might have been done 
differently at the time of the passing - 


of the Independence Act. There may 


be many different possible solutions 
to the Kashmir problem which 
could have been 'incorporated in 


that Act, had that seemed wise at 


the time. From that you lead me on 
to the further question as to whether, 
that having not been done, there is 
some moral obligation now on. 
Britain to do something about it. 
I would ask why are we to lay down 
the principle that when there is a- 
disagreement between two countries 


of the Commonwealth it is Britain's 


job to run in and try and settle it? 
Do you, for example, think that 
Britain should try and settle the 
quarrel between say, India and 
South Africa? You may, I person- 


ally do not. I think that if Britain 


became an organization for settling 
disputes between different Common- 
wealth countries, the Common- 
wealth would not survive many vears. 
It seems to me that the best thing 
is to keep the Commonwealth alive, 
be tolerant and let certain illogical- 
ities go on; not to make it our 
business to try and settle all the 
quarrelsin the Commonwealth. We 
shall rest in the belief that gradually 
the spirit of the! Commonwealth 
wil permeate all the members in- 
cluding its newer ones and that when 
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that. “spirit has ‘permeated them 
sufficiently, then. they themselves 
will be ready to come to some kind 
ofa ‘settlement of their quarrels. I 
regard that as a far more hopeful 


process than any artificial interven-- 


tion; in the problems of any Common- 
. Wealth member at the present time. 


' Sir FREDERICK BOURNE: I Know 


"you want to thank Sir Percival 
Griffiths, and there is no need for 
me to persuade you to do so, but 
I would like to say that when vou are 
making speeclies of this nature you 


J. 


we 
E 


do not realize what a frightful lot 


of hard work is involved in produc- 
ing. in an hour what would take an 
ordinary man all of three hours to 
say, and not to be understood at that. 
I have tried myself at one time, and 
it is real hard work, so I hope that 
you will give a little additional cheer 


to Sir -Percival Griffiths and also to 


OUI. Chairman for kindly- taking 
the "Chair, bearing in mind what a 
vast lot of work Sir Percival Griffiths 
has had to do to get this brilliant 
tour de force across. Please give them 
your thanks i in your best manner. 


] The. e Objects of the East India Association 


“(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


= IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the Bast . 


. India. Association was formed with the object of * 


‘the promotion of the puolic interest and : 


"welfare of the inhabitants of India generally." This objec: was steadfastly pursued during the 
ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, while. 
modifying the original conception, has increased the need for strengthening the bonds -of 
friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and the 
inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, Pakistan, 
and Burma. The Association therefore is continuing its work, with the assistance of all those 
who are interested in the welfare and progress of these ccuntries, by the methods which have 


proved so helpful in the past, namel; y: 


r 


i= By lectures on current questions affecting mone countries and publication of the same. _ 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussicn. of important questions affecting | 


India, Pakistan, and Burma. 


a. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these countries and of Britain 
through the medium of social and other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 


— The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for tke consideration of current problems 
relating to India, Pakistan, and Burma: It welcomes as members all those wae are interested: 


in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed. throughout the. year, except in the honds of Augu and 


September. 
434 


Members are entitled to invite friends to: these meetings. 
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HE following meetings have been arranged to commemorate the centenary 

E f the birth of Rabindranath Tagore by the Royal Society of Arts, the 

Royal Commonwealth Society, the Royal India Pakistan and Ceylon 

iety and the East India Association, acting in concert. Complimentary 

m for each meeting described will be available to Fellows or Members 
. of any of these Societies on application to their own headquarters. 


ROYAL BSEFCIETY OF ARTS 


Tuesday, 9th May, 5.15 p.m. (tea from 4.30 p.m.), at the Society's House, 
.6-8 John Adam Street, w.c.2. 


Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture. Rabindranath Tagore, by Professor 
George E. Gordon Catlin, MA, Ph D. 


His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Mc, Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State, Commonwealth Relations Office, will preside. 


ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY 


Thursday, l ith May, 1.15 p.m., at the Society's Headquarters in Northumber- : 
land Avenue, w.c.2. -3 


An address on Tagore The Man, by Sri Arabinda Basu, Spalding Lecturer in 
Indian Philosophy, Durham School of Oriental Studies. 
Professor L. Rushbrook Williams, C.B.F., will preside. 3 


A small Exhibition illustrating Tagore and his writings will be on show in the 
inner library from 11th-18th May. 


| ROYAL INDIA PAKISTAN AND CEYLON SOCIETY A 


| : Friday, 12th May, 6.30 p.m., at Overseas House, St. James's, s.w.1. 


An address on Tagore As a Musician, by Dr. Arnold Baké, illustrated with 
gramophone records. 


Lilly Freud-Marlé will describe her Meetings with Tagore, and give a Recital 
from his poems. 


Sri Arabinda Basu will preside. 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION E 


Wednesday, 17th May, 5 p.m., at Overseas House, St. James's, s.w.1. 


address on 7agore's Paintings and Drawings, by Dr. Sudhin Ghose, | 
illustrated with lantern slides. 3 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Spens, KBE, President, East India Association, 
will preside. | 
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Captain Mahindroo, commander of the Indian aircraft carrier 


Vikrant, escorting Mrs. Pandit when she named the ship and 
formally accepted it on behalf of the Indian Government at 
Queen's Island 


Photo Belfast News-Letter 
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Indian Aircraft Carrier 
 Commissioned 












™ PEAKING in Belfast on Saturday, March 4th, 1961, when the Indian 
QW Navy first aircraft carrier, LN.s. Vikrant, was commissioned 
7 Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmit Pandit, High Commissioner for India, referring 
. to what was being done to build India up into a progressive force in the 
world, said it was the country's aim to walk ahead with like-minded 
. countries and work for the betterment of the human race. 

She pointed out, however, that India had to contend with factors 
which some people did not realize. No matter how big or ambitious 
their schemes were, a fast-growing population always made these schemes, 
whenever they were completed, look much smaller than when they were 
on paper. It was always a little difficult to be quite satisfied about any 
particular achievement. 

Mrs. Pandit said that the visit to India of the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh was “ beyond what we hoped and expected it to be. It has 
given us much pleasure. I believe this visit will put a stop to all the silly 
talk that we constantly hear about India's intentions and the political 
road she is walking." | | 

Accepting the ship on behalf of her Government at the commissioning 
ceremony in the giant aircraft hangar of the Vikrant, Mrs. Pandit told the 4 
guests that the occasion marked a major milestone in the naval history | 





of India. The country's maritime history went back into the distant past, 

and much of India’s new naval traditions, discipline and training methods 
owed a great deal to the close association they had had with the Royal 
Navy. 

Mrs. Pandit said that India's defence policy was based on the principles E 
of peaceful co-existence and they were proud of the growing strength 5 
of their naval air arm, which was making a valuable contribution to the | 
country's defence. 

In a tribute to Belfast, Mrs. Pandit said that during the three years in 1 
which work was being carried out on the ship many of her officers and ‘i 
crew had been standing by in Belfast. During this time, she said, they 4 
had received great friendship from the people of the city and had enjoyed : 
the generous hospitality of the people of Northern Ireland. She asked the 
Lord Mayor to accept her feelings of deep gratitude to the citizens of 
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^ this friendly city for all they 1 have done to we life pleasant for our 
people." 

Mr. Orr-Ewing, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, handing over the carrier 
on behalf of the Admiralty, declared that the Vikrant showed that British 
shipyards could meet the needs of the emerging Commonwealth Navies. 
He pointed out that, since the war, 110 British-built warships had gone 
to Commonwealth Navies. 

He thought that Mrs. Pandit and the Vikrant had much in common— 
they were both dedicated to duty and were living examples of Common- 
wealth unity. Both made a powerful contribution to the preservation 
of peace throughout the free world. 

The Vikrant, which was originally ordered for the Royal Navy uh 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne shipyard of Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong (Ship- 
builders) Limited, was launched and named H.M.s. Hercules in 1945. 
Construction was suspended in 1946, and, on being sold to the Govern- 
ment of India in March, 1957, the contract for her completion and 
modernization was placed with Messrs. Harland & Wolff. 

The ship will have a peacetime complement of approximately 1,300 
officers and men. During the coming months the Vikrant will carry out 
trials and work up in the waters around the United Kingdom and in the 
Mediterranean before going to India, where she is expected in September 
of this year. 


Royal Tour 





Your Majesty 

Grandchild, twice great, of great Victoria. 
Her word come true 

Does she now see the vast achievement 
Of your Royal Tour? 

As step by step, and day by day 

Those wondrous tales are told. 

Those magic scenes unfold. 

We watch with humble pride. 

With deepest admiration. 
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How the wave of friendly kindness 

Sweep you gaily on 

Upon its human tide. 

Your Majesty. 

Most gracious Lady 

Do you know? The very movement of your plane 
Is tunéd to the throbbing of our minds. 

The thoughts of thousands float beneath those wings. 
The very sunlight on the paths you'll tread, 

The dust that rises as your car goes by 

Is all impregnate with the conscious thrill 

Of many who once trod and loved those ways; 
Who know your royal route and follow with 
Nostalgia all the scenes that fill your eyes. 

The palace and the village, 

The pink of old Jaipur, 

The Bodyguard, 

The scarlet of the servant 

At your door. 

The gardens now about to blaze 

With violet and with rose. 

The soldiers of those Regiments we loved, 

The Temples, Mosques and ancient Forts, 
Lahore, Rawalpindi and Peshawar. 

The Great Trunk Road, 

The Indus and the Attock Bridge, 

Old Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore. 

That teeming life—the women and the children— 
People, people everywhere. 

Bazaars and shrines and tom-toms, 

Camels, bullock carts and bulls. 

The grandeur of those mighty hills, 

Their birds and mountain streams; 

The scents, the views, the jungle paths, 

The glories of their snows. 

Indeed the very air becomes alive for us, 

For soaring thoughts are stirring—bursting in our hearts. 
A million memories cluster round Your Majesty, 
Who—all unconscious—takes us through 

The much loved countries 

Of our past. 
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By G. R. NANGES 





HEN we talk of mountain roads in India, our first thought is imme- 
diately carried to the prosperous Himalayan health-resorts from 
Gulmarg to Darjeeling with roads passing through beautiful pine 





W 


- forests and luxuriant growths. Then there are also immemorial tracks 


along which thousands of pilgrims have trudged through ages to worship 
at Kailash and bathe in the Mansrover. 

It was the Gorkha War (1814-1816) that brought the Himalayan areas 
under the British and the first modern attempt at hill road construction 
started on the Hindustan-Tibet Road; a road to Leh through Kulu (over 
Rohtang and Baralachha passes); and the road to Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

It was, however, only with the achievement of Independence that 
India first fully realized the econmoic potential she has in the Himalayas. 
To-day, we also fully appreciate that in the topography and physical 
conditions of the hills probably the initial economic intercourse starts 
and develops mostly depending on the efficiency of the road system 
though after a stage the latter has to be reoriented and completely over- 
hauled to the extent growing demands of agriculture, industry, conser- 
vation and exploitation of forests, harnessing and utilization of power 
potential and working of mineral resources besides a thousand other 
domestic, social and cultural demands. 

Geologists believe that long long ago, there was sea in continuation of 
the Mediterranean in the west where the Himalayas stand to-day. But 
the essential geographical fact to-day is that this mountain system is 
formed out of the marine deposits heaved up as a culminating result of 
the crumpling of earth's crust against the vast plateau Tibet which itself 
became transformed. The Himalayas are probably the youngest folded 
mountains and because of this they are steep and contain most of the 
highest peaks in the world. Snows, rains, winds, and alternate drying 
and wetting of the young formation under the tropical sun result in exces- 
sive erosion causing instability in the hill slopes for engineering structures 
and road formation alike. Forests and guided drainage can provide a 
natural protection against this weakness in the mountain composition and 
formation. A careful analytical study and research is being gradually 
undertaken for adopting measures to reduce recurring damage. Already 
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due to intense rainfall and ste » slopes us road Medie is being s 
carved completely out of the ‘cut’ ir "m 2ac of the usual * half cut and E 
half fill’ in the dry low hills. EB 

The incidence of altitude as a third dimension besides the length and a 
breadth on the horizontal plane requires thinking well ahead if the cross- | 
roads have to correctly serve the economic needs of the areas through 
which they pass. For a correct alignment of a hill road, it must also be 
clearly understood that one foot of height gained or lost requires 20 feet E 
additional length of road. So, for obtaining the minimum length of — : 
road, lowest points in the high ridges are usually selected for crossing 
them and these are joined by a standard gradient to the main bridge sites = 
at convenient natural necks across the turbulent streams. -Economy in - i E E 
road lengths also results in substantial savings not only in initial construc- — - 
tion and subsequent maintenance of roads but also in transportation 
costs when added up to the EE of commodities delivered at the places 
of consumption. 

The hill community in any part of the world has always been greatly 

indicapped by want of a reliable and efficient means of transportation 
and the relatively heavy costs of delivery of produce exposes them to — 
disadvantageous economic exchanges. This difficulty assumes formidable 


. efficiency in long range planning and constructing a truly scientific and 


always suffer from its partial disadvantages. 

One twelfth of the area of India viz. one hundred thousand square miles 
is mountainous and awaits this treatment. The first step appears to be 
the examination of the Himalayas as a geographic whole proposing a 
bold skeleton plan running the main roads on the sunny banks along the 
rivers even though the river valleys gradually get narrow and become 
deep gorges in their upper reaches. Though a few miles on either side 
of these rivers may stand ranges and peaks as high as 15-25 thousand 
feet yet the communications could still be maintained even in winter. 

Modern scientific advance means heavier and still heavier loads to be 
hauled along various transport systems. The ordinary light transport 
is already yielding place to heavy vehicles and already 10-ton trucks are 
running on the Kashmir road. Some day the size of the vehicles may 
still get bigger and they may haul heavier trailers for lumber and mineral 
ores and if roads are not aligned to serve such needs, they may really 


It is also difficult to justify an immediate heavy investment till the whole 


? area opens up, the traffic develops and the economic activity finds its 
roots. This recommends modest steady investment on development of 
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roads on a ' stage system’ gradually opening a ‘2 feet track for pedes- 
trians ' a * 10 feet track’ for jeeps and a‘ 16 feet to 24 feet wide road ’ 
for lorries. 

Road construction can provide substantial employment. The work 
could also be slowed down during sowing and harvesting season, speeding 
it up again when the farm labour is free to take up work. 

The hill man is not happy unless he takes up work according to his own 
choice. This freedom could ideally fit in with the ‘task system’ of 
work. Petty contracts could be given for each stage of work which a 
family or a group of friends could undertake within a limited period not 
only helping construction of roads but also substantially adding to their 
normal income. i 

Organization of work on the lines explained earlier was first experienced 
in Himachal Pradesh where 1,600 miles of hill road reaching the deep 
Interiors have proved what a modest steady investment can achieve in 
creating healthy well-integrated national life. | 

Who has not heard of hill road enclosures during monsoon and snows? 
We are working towards systematically reducing and eliminating causes 
or recurring damages. It is cheaper to plan bringing down what you 
expect may come down during a thunder storm, cloud burst or a blizzard. 
Towards this end some engineers are now artificially saturating hillsides 
in rains during construction. Where landslides are expected a consider- 
ably wider formation is provided so that wet clay has not to be handled 
during a landslide. The importance of well-designed liberal drainage 
provision cannot be over emphasized. The bridges should be capable of 
taking extraordinary floods due to occasional cloud bursts or natural 
dam-bursts in upper reaches. Culverts have to be large enough to avoid 
checking and to allow self-cleaning. 

Retaining walls are a source of great expenditure in restoration of road 
formation. The fill on the back of these retaining walls when saturated 
with water exerts very high pressure and may even undermine the founda- 
tions. It is, therefore, advisable to fully seal up the road surface and to 
carefully plan the cross drainage away from the expensive high retaining - 
walls. : 

To-day lorries run to Kashmir, Chamba, Kulu, Badri Nath, Almora, 
Sikkim and Assam. Hill road construction has already started in earnest 
and if the progress is improved and maintained, in due course of time, 
India could rightly be proud of developing and maintaining communica- 
tions throughout the year even in the interiors of Himalayas—the highest 
mountain range of the world. 
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Ocean in slender sail-powered rafts with all the aplomb of small 
"boys sailing match boxes on mud puddles. 

Seemingly destined to sail along for another thousand years, the Ceylon- 
ese fishermen have been touched by a giant of modern civilization— 
mechanization—whose mechanical fingers have helped him raise his 
catch as much as 580 per cent. 

Although their shallow craft or teppans, built of several logs lashed 
together, could slide over the coral and sand reefs that encircle much of 
their island, and could nudge ashore on the sands of any beach, the 
teppan was not efficient in helping the fisherman to get what he wanted 
most— Fish. 

In 1951, the Ceylonese government decided to start to mechanize the 
fishing boats using the advice of F.A.0. experts and utilizing boat designs 
first developed by r.A.0. naval architects in India for Indian fishing vessels. 
Many hundreds of existing boats were mechanized. Then in 1958, an 
amitious plan called for 8,000 mechanized boats to be built within the 
next 10 years. An F.A.O. naval architect was requested and Erik Estlander, 
a Finnish expert in the mass production of boats, engines and tools was 
sent to Ceylon. 

Mr. Estlander studied the Ceylonese methods of boat building and the 
purpose for which the boats were needed. Then he designed a boat which 
introduced many improvements and is included among the 600 mechan- 
ized boats built in Ceylon during the past two years. 

But the Finnish expert's most interesting work began when he proved 
that even the most primitive rafts—the teppans—could be mechanized 
with outboard motors, boosting the Ceylonese fishermen's catch by 
almost 600 per cent and their income by 300 per cent. 

Estlander put five-horsepower outboards on big teppans and, with 
Scandinavian thoroughness, recorded the results. Without the engines, 
the boats averaged a catch of 358 pounds of fish monthly or 13:2 pounds 
daily, valued at 185 rupees. With the engines enabling the teppans to 
reach the distant and deeper fishing grounds, the mechanized rafts averag- 
ed 2,435 pounds of fish monthly or 90 pounds a day, a catch valued at 
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1,463 rupees. This increase in catch—a 580 per cent gain—was recorded. 
in August, which as Estlander pointed out, is considered a bad fishing 
month. 

“ There is a difference between mechanizing a boat, designing it for an 
engine plus net handling gear, and motorizing a boat by the use of an 
outboard motor," said Mr. Estlander. “ Some 2,500 of the 7,500 large 
30 foot teppans used in northern Ceylon could be motorized. We should 
try to use the local craft, with its many advantages such as shallow draft 
and no need of harbour facilities as much as possible, especially until the 
other mechanized boats and harbours are built." 

Mr. Estlander, who has returned to Cevlon to work with the mechan- 
ization programme there until the end of 1962, plans to start experiment- 
ing with motorizing the small, 16 foot teppans used in southern Ceylon 
to see if the outboard motors will bring as good results as they did on the 
large teppans in northern Ceylon. 

The need for fish in Ceylon is obvious for although the island country 
has 90,000 fishermen, it still has to import fish, said Mr. Estlander. The 
marketing and distribution system there needs to be streamlined, said 
the expert, for old-fashioned methods of marketing still keep the price up. 

Mr. Estander also turned his experience in mechanization on the 


remnants of the southern Chilean fishing fleet, left after the earthquakes. 


and tidal waves struck that country last May. 

Borrowed by the Chilean government from the Ceylonese government 
for three months this winter, Mr. Estlander has as his task to organize 
the building of 400 small fishing boats and build them better than before. 

A check of the southern Chilean shipyards showed that the builders 
were again building large rowboats, which are traditionally used for 
fishing and transportation among the islands of southern Chile, one of the 
largest archipelagos in the world. 

“ These boats have room for passengers, but not for fishing," said 
Mr. Estlander. So he modified the boats by designing an 84 metre fishing 
boat, with a high bow and large open space to take in nets. 

However, still with the idea of proving what mechanization can do 
when coupled with traditional methods of fishing, even using something 
as unlikely as a rowboat, Mr. Estlander recommended that 30 two-man 
rowboafs be equipped with outboard engines and nylon nets and that the 
results be recorded. 

“ L estimate that the catch nearly will double with one nylon net," said 
Mr. Estlander. “ The catch will more than double when a five horsepower 
engine is added and it will go up seven times when three nylon nets and a 


10 horsepower engine are used. The outboards will enable the rowboats 
to get to better and farther fishing grounds." 
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of Race Relations, London, to strengthen its advisory services for 

' public authorities and industrial and educational institutions on means 
of preventing racial problems from impeding overseas technical-assistance 
efforts. The grant will assist the Institute to expand its studies, now focus- 
ed mainly on Africa, to Asia and Latin America. On the basis of compara- 
tive data covering all of the world's less-developed regions, the Institute 
will prepare recommendations concerning educational, legal, employ- 
ment, and other practices affecting race relations. 

Two of the grants to Pakistan reported last November— $531,000 and 734 
$370,000—will help advance the reconstruction of its educational system. B 
The first will be used mainly to provide outstanding foreign experts in | 
such fields as teacher education, science teaching, and technical and J 
agricultural education to the Planning and Development Division of the & 
Central Ministry of Education. The Division was established this year i 
as a special autonomous unit to prepare specific blueprints for action on 
all levels of education needed for Pakistan's economic and social develop- 
ment. Foreign advisers to the Division will be provided by Oklahoma 
State University and the University of Chicago, both of which have been 
assisting education in Pakistan under other Foundation grants. 

The second grant continues Oklahoma State's services in the field of 
technical education. In addition to advising the nation's central and 
provincial Directorates of Technical Education, the University has assisted 
the development of the faculty and curriculum of polytechnic institutes 
in Karachi, Dacca, and Rawalpindi. Under the new grant, teacher 

training will be emphasized at the Karachi and Dacca polytechnics. 

Also in Pakistan, two academies of village development will receive 
further advisory, training, and research assistance from Michigan State 
University under a $410,000 Foundation grant. The academies—one in 
Peshawar, West Pakistan, and the other in Comilla, East Pakistan— 
provide in-service training in administration to officials engaged in the 
nation's development programmes. 

(Note to Editors: A Foundation grant of $350,000 to Pakistan to help 
establish an Administrative Staff Collegé for training senior Pakistani 
officials was announced by Syracuse University, October 2nd, 1960. 
The grant supports technical assistance by Syracuse). 

The total granted in Pakistan since 1952 to $17-4 million. 
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Te Ford Foundation have given a grant of $100,000 to the Institute 








INCENSE BURNER with open-work ball 
cover; the bowl of the vessel encircled 
by four rows of modelled petals resting 
on five larger down-turned petals; the 
foliate base supported by three feet modell- 
ed in the form of rabbits. Decoration is 
incised, with plugs of white slip inset 
under the glaze; the eyes of the rabbits 
are marked with underglaze iron. A 
potter's crack runs across the base. 


Koryó, first half of the 12th century. 
Height 6 in. Width 432 in. 
Duksoo Palace Museum of Fine Arts. 





Exhibition of Korean Art 





THE Arts Council Exhibition of National Art Treasures of Korea 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum is a unique event. Not only does it 
comprise works which form part of the heritage of the Korean nation 
and cannot be matched by examples in public or private collections 
elsewhere, but it is the first exhibition of Korean art ever to be held in 
England. Although of great artistic and cultural importance, the arts 
of Korea have been largely neglected in this country: they are less familiar 
than those of China and Japan, being poorly represented in our national 
collections. ° 

The Exhibition, which remains open until May 7th, comprises gold 
ornaments, gold and gilt-bronze statues, decorated tiles, pottery, porcelain, 

- and paintings: some 150 objects—three of which are illustrated. 
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CROWN with pendants, gold with jade 
ornaments. From a circlet of cut sheet- 
gold rise a central and two flanking uprights, 
each crossed by three trident-shaped bars; 
at the back of the circlet are two curved 
uprights with alternating branches leading 
to leaf-shaped finials; both circlet and 
uprights are ornamented with gold spangles 
and jade magatama. Within the crown 
is a pointed cap of cut sheet-gold from 
which rise two horn-shaped arms; the cap 
is decorated with pierced designs and the 
arms with pierced floral scrolls and gold 
spangles. From the sides hang two long 
pendants of gold wire decorated with 
circlets of freely hanging leaves and ter- 
minating in a jade magatama. Excavated 
from the Gold Crown Tomb, Kyóngju. 


Silla, Sth/6th century. Crown: height 
174 in.; diameter 7} in. Pendants: length 
IO in. 

National Museum of Korea. 
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SEATED MAITREYA, gilt bronze. The 
figure, notable for its size and beauty, 
is in the traditional posture for Maitreya, 
with head inclined forward, right hand 
just touching the cheek and right leg 
crossed over the left knee; the three- 
cusped crown is low and flat. 


Silla, early 7th century. Height 351 in. 
Duksoo Palace Museum of Fine Arts. 
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ELE GIU RUNDE UCET SE LIT S 


Japan's Foreign Policy’ 


By ZENTARO KOSAKA 





rupture of the East-West summit conference. The situation since that 

time has been a continuation of mutual distrust among nations, and 
the transformation of the 15th Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which should have been the forum for conciliation, into that 
for acrimonious criticism and propaganda. Thus the year 1960 did not 
become a year for easing international tensions, and it must be said that 
our hopes in this respect were betrayed. Although a new year has dawned, 
much anxiety as to future world trends still remains. It is easy to preach 
about easing international tensions or about mutual understanding, but 
it is by no means an easy task, in actual international politics, to bring 
about a stabilized and peaceful world which we seek. 

In spite of a number of disappointments and bitter experiences, how- 
ever, I believe that we must exert our efforts for the maintenance of peace 
by surmounting such difficulties. And I believe that the present year 
should be the starting point in this endeavour. 

Those who aspire to peace must discover a way to secure peace, giving 
full play to their capabilities. Although the free world and the communist 
world might live under differing political and social systems, they should 
seek to discover a concrete means of living together in peace since they 
are a part of a single international society. I believe that all peoples, 
whether they belong to East or West, share the common, paramount 
responsibility of mankind to prevent war and maintain peace. The time 
has come for both sides to concentrate their renewed and serious efforts, 
in this spirit, toward improving East-West issues which are the principal 
causes of existing international tensions. 

To accomplish this, I believe the following three principles should be 
observed : 

First, it is necessary to reaffirm the principle of solving all international 
problems through negotiations. Moreover, in such negotiations, forcing 
ones own contentions unilaterally upon the other and of refusing to 
negotiate through discussions unless these contentions are accepted must 


Tr most noteworthy event in the world situation last year was the 


* Summary of speech by the Japanese Foreign Minister at the re-opening of the 38th Regular 
Session of the National Diet on 30th January. 
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be avoided and a | realistic attitude of steadily saving: one by One, pro- 
blems which are possible of solution is required. - 

Secondly, there must be no intervention, either directly or indirectly, 
in the political, social and economic systems of other.countries. In other 
words, the principle: of non-intervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries should be observed. 

Thirdly, disputes which arise, or might arise, in areas s outside the East-. 
West dispute should not be drawn into the latter. 

I believe that on the basis of these three principles the conflict between 
the East and the West should be lessened by promoting the interchange 
of persons and culture and increasing a feeling of. mutual understanding 
and trust. 

The improvement of East-West rean will require protracted and 
difficult negotiations. Since the communist side will approach the nego- 
tiations with unity and strength, the free world must also strengthen its 
unity and co-operation. I believe that doing so will: serve as a means of 
discovering a realistic solution in any negotiations with the communist 
side. Mr. Kennedy the new President of the United States, in his inaugural 
address emphasized free world unity and called for efforts in the quest 
for peace. We on our part agree wholeheartedly with his views. I am 
convinced that President Kennedy will bring a new and fresh climate 
into international politics. "E 

The problem which is expected to be taken up first in Fast-West rela- 
tions is that of disarmament. It is universally recognized that a total and 
complete war has now become impossible. However, in spite of this fact, 
an agreement on disarmament can. not. easily be reached. I believe that 
the primary reason for this lies in the lack of a feeling of mutual trust 
between the East and West. Therefore, our efforts should be directed 
firstly toward the implementation of disarmament measures which are 
presently controllable and restore thereby confidence among nations 
and then toward the ultimate goal of complete and general disarmament : 
by gradually expanding the scope of disarmament. ` Viewing the progress 
of the disarmament negotiations thus far, one realistic possibility which 
can pave the way toward general disarmament appears to be the conclusion. 
of an agreement for the suspension of nuclear tests. The. Government 
intends to make positive contributions toward the implementation this 
year of such an agreement, which it has ipd E advocated. 


| 
PROBLEM OF PEACE IN ASIA. I 

The problem of peace in Asia is. one that must be fully considered: 
first of all, by the Asian countries themselves. In order to secure their 
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prosperity and peace, the-countries of Asia desire to attain better under- 
standing among themselves through such means as am aczive exchange 
of persons programme. 


Fortunately, our aS has uds a. speedy recovery from the ruins . 
of war and has become stabilized through the diligent. efforts of our . 


. people, and our position as an Asian nation, possessing a high level of 


industrial capacity; has come to be recognized. Therefore, I. believe that 


Japan, cognizant of her place’ and position as an Asian country, should 


- make positive contributions towards the prosperity and peace of Asia. 


_ With regard to our relations with the Republic of Korea, with whom we 
. have close geographical and historical relationships, we are, from a broad 


viewpoint, making efforts to solve various pending problems through the. 


talks now being held with that conan and to oe our relations 
-at the earliest possible time. 


d See 


Since Japan and Communist China are close jeit, it .is only 


. natural that we consider adjusting our relations witht. In this connexion 


however, it is important that Japan adhere to her bas:c position to con-. | 
tribute to world peace às z member of the free world ánd make it clear 


she seeks recognition of the principle.of non-iritervention in the internal 


affairs of others. Furthermore, recently the Communist China problem . . 


has also come to attract added interest internationally in connexion with © 


the problem of representation in the United Nations ani with the pra 
of disarmament. 


~ Complicated factors àre involved in the problem of when T by what z 


means Communist China will be able to, participate in the international 

society. This being so, thé Government intends to closely study the trends 

-.. within Communist: China and future developments in the international 
situation involving Communist China. .- aa oe 


However, the .adjustment of. our political relations vid Coat 


China must be considered from the broad standpoint of international 


politics. In view of her position in the world especially in Asia, it should . » 


be duly considered that any action taken by Japan w-ll have great inter- 
.national.repercussions. In other words, this problem is not one that 
:concerns Japan alone but requires, political consideration on a high level 
from the standpoint of what should bé done in the interest of the world 
as a whole especially in the interest of world peace and sta5ility. Accord- 
ingly, it is our belief that not only Japan but Communist China as well 


should continue to give careful study and to make steady efforts 1 in this - 


regard. 


With respect to the problem of trade di Communist China, we hope ` 


. that is can be smoothly expanded in commodities which- "are mutually 
required by the national economies of bo: zh sides. E 4 
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UNITED NATIONS DIPLOMACY, 


It is indeed most gratifying that with the admission ito. meribersliip 
last year of a number of new nations of Africa, the United Nations has 
now grown into a truly universal international organ. | 

I wish to state particularly here that the United Nations is the only 
and highest organ for the maintenance of peace in the world, but it is 
yet a far cry from being a perfect organization.’ It is up to the member 
nations themselves to provide more positive support to the United Nations 
in order to strengthen its functions to maintain peace. . For it is only 
through their efforts and co-operation that the United Nations can 
develop into a truly powerful world organ. 

In view of the discussions in the United Nations General Assembly 
last year, fears have come to be voiced recently eene the, authority 
and function of the United Nations. ` 

However, when one stops to think what the situation in the world 
today would be if the United Nations did not exist, the true significance 
of the existence of this world organ should become clear to all. In order 
to relieve the United Nations of its present trials and to strengthen it so 
as to enable it to perform its original functions. . It is important that each - 
member: nations, re-affirming its belief in the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, renew its determination to strengthen this organ. . 

From such a basic position, the government earnestly hopes that the 
United Nations will grow into an international forum founded on sound 
judgement and reason, and that it will make every effort toward this end. 


.., It will seek therefore, to promote co- operative relations with other member 


nations, to make positive efforts to strengthen the authority and functions 
of the United Nations as the world organ for the maintenance of peace and 
to pursue a calm but consistent and constructive course of action. 


ECONOMIC DIPLOMACY 


A recent trend in the world economy has been the fact that the mutual 
interdependence of the economies of the free world countries has become 
increasingly close as a result of the consolidation of the ecoriomic strength 
of Japan and West Europe. In the field of the economic and trade policies 
of the various countries, international adjustments and co-operation 
have been greatly promoted. In line with this trend, the major free-world 
countries can be expected hereafter to co-operate actively On such pro- 
blems as the liberalization of trade and foreign exchange, economic aid 
and dollar-saving measures. "Therefore, I believe that J apan, on her part, 
must be prepared, in the implementation of her economic foreign policy 
to push strongly her just demands vis-à-vis other countries and, at the 
same time, to meet those made by them. 


ZEE NEM 


. Japanese economy. In order to sustain this rate of growth and to increase 
-our national prosperity, it is ‘necessary tc. expand our trade. For this 
purpose, the government intends to place special emphasis on the i improve- 


ment of trade conditions, such as the removal of discriminatcry. treatment . 


against Japanese goods. Furthermore, .m order to place commertial 


i 


2 ` conclude similar treaties with other countries, especially with Indonesia 


In recent years, a satan rapid id fias bed registered by ihe 


telations on a stable basis and to promote economic co-operation, the - 
V . government last year concluded treaties of commerce and Navigation 
. with. Malaya,’ The Philippines and Pakistan, and ths year hopes to. 


and other South-east Asian countries. In order to do so, it looks to the ` ` 


united co-operation and. Support: of busirisss, Aoo ard other fields in . 


. Japan. `.. 2 
— In the newly. independent nations of Asia aid Africz, alere still exist 


much poverty and sickness. The development of their economies and the: 


-, "^ àmprovemént of. their social welfare are indispensable requirements for 


world peace and prosperity. The’ solution of this problem has become.the. 


major issue of free world: countries to co-cperate-in seeking a solütion to 


, this issue, as may be seen in, the activities of the develcoment assistance | 


S c group formed last year. | 


I believe that we, on our part, should first make every effort to increase - 


' our own prosperity and that we should;'at the same time, look to the - 


future, make special efforts in the field of economic end <echnical co- 
operation toward the newly developing countries and extend all possible 


^ ‘aid, with the whole- hearted co-operation of our peopl, in .the field of >, 


medicine and public health as well. - i 
As I have:stated in the foregoing, Sie that the fundamental 


| objective of our foreigri policy lies in securing peace for curselves and. 
y for the entire world and in ensuring a richer ¿nd fuller lize for our people, 


E] 


se | hope to conduct an independent responsible and sic fi oreign policy . 


In coping with the international situation. . TED 13 
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BRITAIN IN INDIA: By R. P. Masani. (Oxford. University Press, 1960). 
Rs. 15 net. 2778 pp. £ Ue LN E 


Reeva by Sir Francis Low RE s 


Tms book, as Sir Rustom Masani says in his. introduction, is not a 
history; it is a retrospect which he was invited to write -by the Trustees 
of the Dababhai - Naoroji Memorial Prize Fund. It covers the whole, 
period of Britain's connexion with the sub-continent from Father Thomas 
Stevens's arrival in India in 1579 until power was handed over to India 
and Pakistan in 1947. Yet, inevitably, it is the latter part. of the volume 
which is of special interest because. it gives aii eye-witness's account of | 
events by one who thoughout his long life has taken a close interest, and 
sometimes an active role, in his country’ s march to independence. Herein 
lies the value of “ Britain in India ’’; it provides a brief but comprehensive 
survey of the relations between the two countries by an unbiased Indian 
observer who tries to be fair to all concerned. 

It was the hope—and indeed the intention—of successive British Govern- 
ments ‘that the Empire of India should achieve Dominion Status as a 
single unit. Failure to achieve that ambition is ascribed by the author 
to faults on both sides; he maintains that had the Churchill Government 
given a proper lead during the Second World. War India would have 
rallied round the cause.. On the other hand, historians are now generally 
agreed that the resignation of the provincial Congress ministries scon 
after the beginning of the War was, from the Congress ‘point of view, 
a mistake. Equally unfortunate for the Congress was Mahatma Gandhi S 

‘Quit India? campaign, which according to Sir Rustom Masani: “was 
: a godsend to the Muslim League, whose demand for Pakistan had never 
before been taken seriously by anyone.’ After.the incarceration of the . 
Congress leaders, however, the League had assumed the status of the only 
dominant political party in the land, and the growing importance attached 
` to it by the Government augmented considerably: Jinnah's influence and 
=- bargaining power." 

Analysing the efforts of- the British Government after the War to keep 
a free India united, Sir Rustom Masani pays a high tribute to the then 
Viceroy, the late Lord Wavell. In this he’ reaches. the same conclusion 
‘as the Congress leader Maulana Abul Kalam. Azad, whose posthumous 
memoirs, ‘India Wins Freedom," ' appeared when the manuscript of the 
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Quo $3 volume under review was in the hands of the publishers. Lord Wavyell;'. 
' ^« he admits, has been criticized by some Congress leaders as a failure. . 
. '' But, with the British Government’ S long: term plan for India in. view, .. 
e E Lord Wavell continued to make one attempt after another to discover a: 
basis whereby the.two parties, could work peacefully together, “ thereby 
| exposing himself to the chárge.of procrastination, of leaning sometimes 
.. - ` towards one party and sometimes towards the other?" Sir Rustom 
;—. Masani clearly believes that Lord, Wavell's prolonged efforts tó avoid - 
: division, even fhough they failed, desery credit which- Nas in the past > 
X been lacking. .— : 
, What of. the end? The author thinks ‘that in view of ie déndiock 
the: British Labour: Govetriment had reason to send ‘someone else in the . 
` person of Lord Mountbatten to attempt 2-solution “ before the situation’ — 
E worsened and resulted in another’ ‘and: perhaps a worse explosion ” than 5 
` ‘the one : Lord: Wavell was trying to avoid. But; he asks, The question: l 
. that arises is whether the consequences of further delay. would have béen 
more. disastrous than the partition of the country:and its aftermath”? 
2a the aftermath being “ the. slaughter, ruiaation: and: exile’ of thousands ` 
| upon thousands of people.". Sir Rustorr Masani does, not attempt to . 
.answer that.question, which ust remain one of the greát questions of all. 
| time, except to hazard the belief that when the last chapter of the British: 
' B 'connexion with India has been written; “‘ Wavell's policy will perhaps be, 
^. * fully. vindicated.” "Whether one agrees: with that view or riot, one must ` 
^ . -admit that Sir. Rustom Masani's retrospect is a valuable contribution to. 
nu the fascinating story of Indo-British relations. TE ` ge 
LM EC pom uo EI PE a Francis LOW. E 
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| THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE DECCAN; - Edited by G. Yazdani; MA, Litt, OBE, 

2 'Vols.; 857 pp., 65 black and white plates..(Published under the Authority . 

| of. the Government of Andnra Pradesh i Qz ford. University Press). 126s. ^. . 

E - "THESE two diandéomie sonde d volumes: add to the debt which art "aud ' 

^. « letters owe to.that veteran archaeologist-and epigraphist, Dr. Yazdani . 

of Hyderabad, whose Ajanta Frescoes, Bidar, and Mandu arè classic : 

"see de contributions to Indian history. and art: : ` 

“A project to compile a comprehensive history of the’ Deccan’ was put 5" 
-* forward before the War by two Hyderabad scholars, Professors H. K. 
Sm Sherwani and Ali Yar Khan (now Nawab. Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur) and 
-:"" e merged with similar proposals made by. Dr. Yazdani te the then govern- 
—7'7* : ment of the Hyderabad State. The War ànd subsequent political changes 
Wir delayed progress, and the Goveroment E. Andhra Pradesh Grinch took. 


over the Telingana areas of dHodssbadya are to be wan congratulated 
on bringing about publication of the first patt of the project, which con- 
templated also volumes on the Medieval and Modern periods. 

Professor E. J. Rapson in his preface to Vol..1 of the Cambridge Hi istory 
of India (1922) wrote: “ Well within the memory of contributors to this 
volume it was the fashion to say that there was no history of India before 
the Mohammedan conquests in the 11th century A.p.; but long before the 
beginning of the Christian era the Dravidian South .had developed a 
considerable culture of its own, and its inhabitants had consolidated 
themselves into powerful kingdoms." 

As far back as 1884 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar had done pioneet research 
for his Early History of the Deccan, but his Deccan covered only the 
area occupied by the Marathas, whereas the present work treats the 
Deccan mainly as the plateau lying southwards of the Narbada river as 
far as the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers with their Kannada and 
Telugu peoples. The Tamil and southern Karnatak country is not included. 
_ The period covered is roughly 400 B.C. to A.D. 1300, before Muhammedan 
power penetrated the Deccan; and the area some 200,000 sq.. miles. 

It had long been felt that before Aryan infiltration there existed in the 
peninsula a civilization which has made in its own right an essential 
contribution to Indian culture, and that, notwithstanding political isola- 
tion, religious and philosophical movements: originated there which 
profoundly influenced the thought of the north. These two volumes then 
are the culmination, in definitive form, of painstaking research into a wide 
range of ancient texts, innumerable copper-plàte grants, and inscriptions 
on stone. The footnotes bear witness to = number of workers 1 in the | 
field. 

The work is divided into. eleven ditis In éight of these scholars of 
recognized authority deal exhaustively with that number of leading. 
dynasties from the Satavahanas (Andhras) down through the several 
Chalukyas, to the Rashtrakutas, Yadavas, and. Kakatiyas. There are 
separate parts on Geography, Coinage, and the Fine Arts (Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting). The last is by Dr. Yazdani himself. It was 
published separately in 1952 and is illustrated by 61 pages of plates. 
A map and an excellent index of fifty pages complete a work which 

vindicates. the heritage of the Deccaii. The political narratives are not 
easy reading, and, in the nature of the available material, conjecture bulks 
largely, but the general reader will find ample material on mm social, ° 
religious, cultural and economic aspects of the story. ` | 

In the Deccan today a most striking phenomenon i is the way in which 
Maratha penetration southwards into Dravidian India has stopped short 
. Where the black cotton soil meets the red soil with its Deum people 
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“depending on a quite different pattern of agriculture, and the kanadas 
mainly on the mixed soils. The meeting place of the three languages; 
Marathi, Telugu, and Kannada is at a point in the Bidar district, 75 

^ miles. north-west of Hyderabad city. - There is room here for research. 
^. — And fiéld archaeology-has still much to: contribute to- Deccan history 
by "n of such centres as Malkhed, Kalyani, Paithan, and Ter. =. 


THEODORE TASKER. 
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LE ZEND-AVESTA ' (Třäduction Nouvelle avec’ Comimeniairé ‘Hi istorique et- 
Philologique) 3 Vols. By James Darmesteter. ( Published by Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, Paris). | hU. | 
THIS isa photographic feproductign: of the noon first édition of 1852-93. 
Professor Darmesteter's: work on the sacred books of Zoroastrianism : 
uii remains. a classic. It contains. not merely a translation of the entire 
“corpus. of the writings ascribed to Zoroaster, but a complete historical 
-. study of the. religion, a “description of. the rituals, a philological com- 
mentary .and a discussion on the origins and developmenis of the beliefs. 
"The. author, moreover, did not limit himself to a purely literary approach 
_but carried out very thorough field work in India among the modern 
inheritors of this ancient religion, the Parsees. The book therefore contains l 
an.authoritative account òf ritual and practices among the Parsees in the 
late xixth century, together with careful Shay nes and pus of fire terapie 
"and towers of silence. 
.- >. The historical section’ is Sitten fill. Zoroastrianism has made 
| considerable contributions to other religions, not. the least being the 
concept of monotheism. It is interesting to see in this work how Ahura 
. Mazda develops from the chief god of many gods, in the time of Darius, 
to the.sole god in the period after Alexander. ` l 

. We.are also apt to forget that besides contributing to other religions, : 
` Zoroastrianism in its turn derived some of its ideas from sources outside 
Persia: The author points to many süch peu from India, from the’ 
Jews, and from Greece. — - 

Persia's. main contacts with Europe . were, of course, through her 
wars with Greece and as so often happens she learned a great deal from ` 
her enemies: It is, moreover, from Greek: sources that we learn a great 
deal about the first state- and early develópment of Zoroastrian. belief. 
It says much for the reputations and ethics of the Persians that the picture. 
we:have of them, largely transmitted by their hereditary enemies, is so 
. favourable. l A religion that vous inspire admiration and esteem in the ~ 
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hearts of its opponents clearly had outstanding merits.;-One of those 
' appears to have been, from the very first, the value set upon truth, for 
, which Herodotus is our witness, and which is borne out.by the text of 
the writings themselves. i 

There is. one fascinating T of the’ contrast bet [een Greek and 
Persian thinking. Mithras, the genius of the sun, corresponded very 
closely (and Herodotus again is our witness) with Apolló. The Greeks, 
preoccupied with beauty, took the sun as the emblem of joy, and Apollo i 
grows to be a god of the-arts, becoming an almost completely aesthetic 
conception. The Persians with their more puritanical’ outlook, took the 
sun as an emblém of righteousness, and Mithras grows to be the presid- 
ing genius of upright behaviour, becoming a completely ethical conception. 

We see, moreover, how this religion, developing as it.did within a - 
_ military empire, conceived the world as a battleground where Ahura 
- Mazda struggled with Ahriman, the spirit of evil. It was perhaps this 
military metaphor that caused part of this religion, the cult of Mithras, 
to become so popular in later years with the Roman armies, who carried 
it wherever they marched, from the Scottish border to Africa, and from 
Southern Russia to Spain.  ' 5 

This reprint of a book which is not only indispensable to siie specialist 
but of great fascination to the general reader, is extremely welcome. 


B. SH. SAKLATVALA. 


GEORGISCH-DEUTSCHES WÖRTERBUCH, FASZIKEL.1. By Kita Tschenkeli. 
(Amirani Verlag, Zürich, Switzerland, 1960). Pp. ee 38. 8 Swiss 
Francs. i 


Dr. TSCHENKELI is the author of a monumental work on the Georgian 
language entitled Einführung in die Georgische Sprache (Introduction | 
. to the Georgian Language), in two substantial volumes, already reviewed 
in these pages by W. E. D. Allen, the foremost authority on ancient 
and modern Georgian history. 

The Georgisch-Deutsches Wörterbuch, the subject of this review, 1s 
regarded by the author as.a continuatory and supplementary volume to 
his Grammar just mentioned. 

Only one part, the first—Faszikel i—has so far been published. 

It is provided with a somewhat extensive Introduction (Anlage des 
Worterbuches), covering 38 pages (I to xxxvul), which explains the layout 
of the book. The vocabulary part of the Faszikel 1 is thus only 58 pages 
"which cover the first letter *a ' of the alphabet (PP. 1-52) and a small part 
of the words in * b ' (pp. 55-58). 
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age 53- p give a st of the verbal en e | in “a, > 80 i in ali 
The total of the head-words in ‘a’ is abou: 1 900, with the. derivatives 


| given: "under a head-work, the total may well attain 3,000. ~ 
The Dictionary, like the said Grammar, : is compiled vit extreme care 


and detailed attention to every ‘peculiarity-of a Georgian verb or noun. 
The verbal roots and stems are indicated ir heavy. type. 
Each verb is given not only in its Presen: Tense form (the form that 
conveys the-actual verbal sense in Georgian), as has bezn done by some 


` of the author’s predecessors, but also in the Aorist, Perfect and Future ` 
Tense .forms—the basic Tenses from. "which all other Tense forms are 
- regularly derived. This.is a novel featuré in a Georgien foreign lexico- 


graphy, which will certainly be appreciated by the foreign student who is 
familiar with the difficulties that one is confronted witk when grappling 


| with the Georgian basic Tense formations. 


In these same Tenses are given also all the Versions of a. Transitive 
n all the Absolute and Relative forms ofa Passive or an Intransitive 
verb, etc. i 

The. so-called Infinitive. is given in its. annee oim oni. Its 


+ Perfective form the student is enabled to ‘derive with the aid of perfective 


(completive), or directive prefixes, given for the Future T Tense form of the 


The Georgisch- Deutsches Wörterbuch. aims at giving as complete a 


| picture as possible of the contemporary literary and colloquial speech.. 


‘It includes in addition to literary terms, ard colloquial words, a fair 
number of dialectal, foreign, and scientific and technical terms. 
The inclusión of absolete literary terms 1s welcome because it will help 


| the student in reading not only the old literature, but also the modern 


writers of archaic stories or historical novéls. Moreovzr many of-these 
terms, às the author himself. remarks, are coming back into circulation, 
winning for themselves a new life. Dialectel terms have beeri included 
chiefly because they have gained. currency in contempora-y liierature. 


To enhance the scientific usefulness the Latin names are given alongside | 


the German translations of the names of plants and animals. | P 
The Author acknowledges ‘special indettedness -to The Dictionary 
of -the Georgian Language, now in progress under the auspices of the 


. Georgian Academy of Sciences, of which so Zar only five volumes have 
béén. published (1-v, A-N, Tbilisi, 1950-1958) and which is planned to be : 
a real thesaurus of the contemporary Georgian language. This Dictionary il 


of course must be the foundation of all. Georgian-Foraign dictionaries. 


^ '.. And the author rightly intends gradually to-enlarge his already completed 


| MS by making the fullest. possible use of the Georgian Academy. Diction- 
ary. He is therefore unable to foresee what size his Gecrgisch- Deutsches 
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Wörterbuch may finally assume. Only approximately it is-estimated that | 
it may take 10 to 12 fasciculi of 96 pages each, and the author Hopes 


. to be able to publish at least two of these per year. 


The Introduction contains also a list of. the Georgian| Alphabet (bp. 
xxxi—xxximD, with Latin transcriptions and brief remarks on the pro- 
nunciation, and a note on Georgian orthography. : d 

| MEE A. GUGUSHVILI. 
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VIET-NAM. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Sa... “Che Otagon Press, 1960). 
232 pp. 25/- net. | 


VIET-NAM which means ‘ Beyond the South’ lies South-West of China 
and forms the easternmost part of the Indochinese peninsula. Under 


.the French it was divided into two colonies and the protectorate of 


Annam, which means the * Quiet South.’ The Frénch imposed stringent 
restrictions on movements within these three sectors which were and are 
culturally and economically homogeneous. It should not therefore be 
surprising that after eight years of civil, local and international war and 
series of protracted negotiations, Viet-Nam had to be recognized as 
consisting. of two independent republics, each with about 65 thousand 
square miles inhabiting 12 million people. 

Professor Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah’s book is not so much About the people 
and places, but essentially about three principal personalities and their 
policies which dominate the Vietnamese political scene—Ho Chi Minh 
the Communist, Bao Dai the Emperor, and Ngo Dinh Diem the Democrat, 
and it is President Diem who emerges as a hero in this book. 

The President and the Prime Minister ‘of the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
which is former Cochin-China colony of the French, is Ngo Dinh Diem, 
and it was his party—the National Revolutionary Party—which in the 
last general election in 1959 captured 78 seats of the 123-member National 
Assembly.: Though the government of President Diem has sometimes 
been labelled as a reactionary police state, which does not even possess 
the advantages of a police state, President Diem has an excellent reputa- 


tion of being an honest man of personal courage. Ngo Dinh Diem 


began his career as a civil servant and served under Emperor Bao Dai as 
Minister of Interior in 1932, and in spite of several requests to form a 
government, he retired into a self-imposed exile until 1954 when he 
became Prime Minister and den by a national referendum as Chief of 
State. ` 

Bao Dai on the other jan. was a man of weak character, whom the 
French thought of as an instrument for restoring French paramountcy. 
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qti is perhaps iubar to label Bao Dai as a oe of cuenta Panes: fe Or ` 
. it is reported that he surprised the’ French by: being unyielding often as 
much as the Communist Ho Chi Minh, and ‘it is equally unfair to dismiss , 
Ho Chi Minh’s contribution to the independence of Viet-Nam. It was 
Ho Chi Minh, a son of a dismissed: civil'servant, a cabin boy in a merchant 
ship, a photographer's toucher in Paris and a contributor tō Le Populaire, 
who. in 1919 at the. age of. 27 made Headlines when he sent a Big Four 
Memorandum for application of Woodtow Wilson’s principles ` Jn -Viet- 
‘Nam. Up to this time Ho Chi Minh seems to be a ‘nationalist with whom 
no Liberal French could even át that time disagree. No great effort is 
‘needed to realize that cold’ shouldering. of his.memoranda by leading. | 

Democratic nations of the World led him.to being a Communist. He 
. represented the French Communist Party | at a meeting in Moscow in: 
1923, and the Russians were of course waiting for just such person to be 


WWW indoctrinated j in Marxism and revolutionary. techniques, and after a brief: 


interlude in China, Ho. Chi Minh arrived in Siam to organize guerilla 
warfare, and in-1931 the British detained him for his activities in Hong ;: 
Kong, and the story goes on till to-day when Ho Chi Minh is‘Chairman - 
«of the Executive Committee of the National Assembly of the Democratic: 
Republic of Viet-Nam which comprises the territories of the former 
French colony of Tongking and the northern part of Annam above m 
17th parallel: - - 

The story.of Ho. Chi Minh is only one among severàl which show that 
the Free World awoke too late. In case of most such countries the méthod 
of meeting the challenge is by. American Aid, of which a hundred million 
dollars have rolled into President Diem’s Viet-Nam. But the formidable 
challenge still remains and little progress has teen made so far either 
in the reunification of Viet-Nam or its economic’ independence. Much of | 
the futuré of Viet-Nam both South and North will depend upon. the 
' ; policies to be pursued by the new American Administration as well as 
= the cold v War strategies — by Kremlin. i 
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The Significance of the Indus 
Waters Treaty | 


By Professor L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, CBE, JP 


address a joint gathering of the East India Associationand the Over-Seas 
League in this very building on the problem of the Indus Canal waters. 

The paper that I read on that occasion was the fruit of a special study 
= which I had been encouraged to undertake by Lord Hailey, who took 
the Chair at that meeting. It dealt in some detail exhaustively and, I 
fear, perhaps exhaustingly, with the juridical as well as the economic 
and political aspects of the dangerous dispute which, even at that time 
nearly seven years old, was steadily worsening the relations between the 
two nations which have succeeded the British in the inheritance of the 
Indo-Pakistani sub-continent. I have not the time, nor would you have 
the patience, to permit a repetition, even in summary form, of what you, 
My Lord Chairman, were on that occasion kind enough to call quite the 
best historical summary of the dispute over these waters. .I can only ask 
any member of the audience who wishes to find out how the quarrel 
originated, and what kind of issues were then involved in it, to turn up 
the April 1955 issue of the AsIAN REVIEW, in which the paper:and the 
discussion which followed its delivery are reported in extenso. This 
reference to my previous paper on the same subject is prompted, let me 
hasten to assure you, by something far more solid than vanity. At the 
time when it was delivered the prospects of a speedy settlement seemed 
hopeful, and although I was guided by the caution which historical training 
inculcates, I ventured to conclude the paper with the following passage 
** The engineers of both sides are now busy working out, with the hope of 
reporting next September (i.e. September, 1955) a plan for constructing 
the projects, and for financing them with the help of the World Bank, 
which the division of riparian resources between India and Pakistan will 
entail.” I continued “ We can only hope that after all these difficult 
years and after all this controversy the result will be a thoroughly equitable 
sharing." MEL | 

All this, let me remind you, was written in 1955. Why, then, have we 
had to wait so long—another five years, in fact—for the conclusion of 
the Treaty the significance of which we are examining this afternoon? 


T over six years ago, in fact in February, 1955, I had the honour to 
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THE BANK' S FIRST PLAN 


The plain T is that the Bank’s frst via, the one which. we all had 
in mind in 1955, was a little too good tè. be true. Or the face of it it | 
‘looked admirable—so admirable for India. -hat India promptly accepted. it. 
In broad outline what it amounted to was this: India was.to take the 
Sutlej, Beas and Ravi for her own use, while Pakistar was to take the 
Chinab, Jhelum and Indus. In order to make this poss:ble, India agreed 
to two things: to defray a substantial propcrtion of the.ccst of constructing 
the cross-country canals which would have to be built to carry water : 
. from the western:rivers to Pakistan's canal colonies on tie east side of tlie | 

‘West Punjab; and meanwhile to keep these. colonies go:ng by continuing 
supplies from the eastern waters without prejudice to-her final right to 
take all this water for her own use. Now, at first glance the plan seemed: . 
fair.to both: sides; it gave India what she so' badly wanted—the water to `. 
go ahead with her magnificerit Bakra Nangal project end the irrigation : | 
of Rajasthan; and it gave Pakistan no less than 80 per cent of the estimated ` 
total flow of the entire Indus Basin system. Small wonder.that the Índian 
Government acclaimed the plan as eminently just to both countries. : 
What more; Delhi asked, could. Karachi possibly want? 

Unfortunately for the Bank’s plan, however, things were not so simple 
as they appeared to the pcliticians. The Pakistani ircigation’ engineers. 
quickly administered a. very large dose of extremely cold water to the | 
hopes of a speedy settlement. They pointed out that what matters for ` 


.* - . irrigation purposes is not the total annual quantity of water which flows 


through a given tract of territory, but how much of it can be used at the’ 
time when it comes. Averages of annual flow can be very misleading; 
-for example, anyone who tries to cross a river when it is in spate on the 
strength of a knowledge that its average depth throughout the year is: 
only a few inches, will be a wiser, if sadder man—provided he survives ` 
the experience. What worried the engineers—and also the Pakistan 
Government as soon as the engineers. had had their say—was whether 
it was in fact possible for them to make use-of the water assigned to 
Pakistan in the way in which the World Bank had-assumed. The solid 
core of Pakistan's position was that excess flood water Curing a few weeks ` 
of the year—and.it was by taking into account this flood water that the 
estimate was reached that 80 per cent of the'total Indus Basin flow would 
come to Pakistan—is no substitute for controlled supplies which are - 
available when. the cultivator needs them... Put in this way, the case 
proved unanswerable. Pakistan soon convinced the-Wcrld Bank that fur- 
ther expert inquiry was necessary before she could be expected to accept - 
the Bank's plan of partitioning the rivers. An independent committee 
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| of experts came down squarely on Pakistan’ S Side after they bad 


examined the ponuon: | 


THE BANK’S SECOND THOUGHTS 
ia "EE à l P 


Rather ruefully, the Bank found itself obliged—and this is a fact 
sometimes disregarded by people who blame. Pakistan for obstructing 
the settlement—to issue an aide memoire in 1956- which introduced 
drastic modifications to the original plan. It wàs clear, the Bank said, 
that even the proposed transfer of flow supplies from east to west by 
link canals would leave Pakistan faced with water shortages in winter of 
a severity and duration which could only be termed intolerable. The 
Bank saw two possible ways out of the situation; one was the continued 
delivery of ‘timely’ water by India from her own rivers to Pakistan; 
the other was the construction, not-only of link canals, but also of vast 
storage works on the western rivers which would enable the water to be 
available when it was needed. The Bank suggested that India should pay 
for these works, if the former alternative was unacceptable. 

This aide memoire, though based on irrefutable argument and the 
hardest of hard facts, really threw the entire, dispute into the melting 
pot again. India felt that she could not agree for an instant to the sugges- 
tion that she should supply Pakistan in perpetuity with water from her 
three rivers—water that she wanted for the usé of her own people through 
extensive irrigation and hydro-electric schemes, many of which were already 
in the construction stage. Nor, in fact, would this sharing have been 
any more. acceptable to Pakistan, which had already experienced, as I 
pointed out in my 1955 paper, the frightful consequences of casual 
interruption, by India, of water supplies upon the maintenance of which 
the very existence of a considerable proportion of Pakistan's cultivators 
depended. Further, Pakistan felt that the new proposals would leave her 
very little latitude for development and reclamation. The latter process 
is vitally mmportant to her, because she is losing something like 100,000 
acres annually through the rising of alkaline salts to the surface of the 
land. For this scourge water, water, and still.more water, is the only 
known cure. A final complication arose from the fact that difficulties 
of terrain, as the World Bank frankly admitted in its aide memoire, 
make the construction of adequate storage dams. on the necessary scale 
in Pakistan unusually tricky and vastly. expensive. 23 

In 1956. and 1957 the controversy again took a really serious turn. 
India, it is true, agreed to keep Pakistan going with provisional supplies 
of water pending the construction of link canals; but following two bad 
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monsoons, E Toma hendi obliged to ‘reduce Pakistan’s diota pari 
| passu with the shortage of her own withdrawals. Moreover, those who 
were responsible for the actual flow of water —and remember, the.controll- 
ing headworks were situated in Indian. territory —somewhat naturally . 
thought first of the interests of, their own nationals, with the result that ` 
Pakistani cultivators not only got too little water, but very often got it 
too late as well. Pakistan complained that her quota over a given. period 
was ‘ averaged out’ by the use of flood water figures that in actual fact 
covered. quantities which, coming down 1 im spate, were quite useless to her; 
and that when she needed ‘timely’ water, she was.told that she had ` 
received all that she was entitled to expect. The effect of this was to : 
revive all the embers of controversy, some. of which, it was hoped by well 
wishers of both countries, had been quencked for good. India, going 
rapidly ahead with her great and far reaching schemes for irrigation and 
electric power, accused, Pakistan of dragging her feet, and warned her 
that by 1962—fortunately. then still some five years ahead—when the 
Rajasthan canal and the ‘ feeder ' would be ready. Pakistan could expect ' 
no more water at all from the eastern rivers. Pakistan retorted that this 
position was a threat to her national existence; she formally complained 
to the World Bank. Further, encouraged by a recent hardening of opinion 
among international lawyers of many countries in favour of the rights 
of lower as against upper riparian owners, she renewed her representations 
for a reference of the whole dispute to the Court of International Justice — 
—an expedient to which India was unalterab_y opposed. Faced with this 
dangerous situation, the World Bank worked tirelessly to prevent a final 
breakdown of negotiations. Once again. it saved the day, thanks to the 
personal exertions of its representatives; both India and Pakistan agreed 
to accept the continuation of its good offices. 


POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS i 


The perseverance of the Bank was all the more valuable becas at this 
point the controversy over the Indus Basin waters became entangled with 
the equally bitter quarrel over Kashmir. To India’s annoyance, Pakistan 
had succeeded in once again activating the Security Council in the dispute; 
and there were unmistakable symptoms that a considerable weight of: 
world opinion was inclining to the view that Pakistan had a strong case 
in once more pressing for self-determinaticn for the Kashmiri people 
through a plebiscite conducted under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Indian resentment at this development caused a hardening of her attitude . 
over the Indus Waters dispute. Nor, in fact, were the two quarrels as 
independent as might be thought. From the Indian point of view Pakistan's 
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Mangla project for a dam, a power station, and a reservoir covering 
100 square miles centring on the headworks of the Jhelum Canal system 
is based upon territory which would be part of India but for the resistance 
offered by the Azad Kashmir Government to India's incorporation of 
Kashmir, while from the Pakistani point of view, the Mangla project 
is not only an essential part of the replacement work necessitated by the . 
eventual termination of water supplies from the Sutlej, but is also an 
essential aid to the economy of Azad Kashmir. India's complaint about 
the Mangla Dam project to the Security Council not only irritated Pakistan 
but also lent strength to her growing apprehension that India's control 
over certain areas in Kashmir might enable her, if ever she desired to 
put pressure upon Pakistan, to interfere with the flow both of the Jhelum 
and the Chinab into Pakistan. 

The effect of the introduction of these Eoneiderati out: which, it will be 
noted, are mainly political in their nature, was greatly to complicate the 
task of the engineers on both sides. These gentlemen, in accordance 
with the decision of their respective Governments, had been all this time 
sitting down with the experts of the World Bank to grapple with the 
technical problems involved in dividing the waters. As we all know, 
engineers inhabit a sphere which is quite unfamiliar to the rest of human- 
ity—in which are included both administrators and politicians. Generally, 
of course, it is the politicians who have the last word; it was this way in 
[957 and most of 1958. The engineers found that the possibilities of the 
kind of technical compromises which, left to themselves, they might 
have worked out, were enormously restricted by the specific instructions, 
dictated by wholly non-technical considerations, which each side was 
receiving from its own Government. So sharp were the differences that it 
was found difficult to work out even the urgently needed agreement 
covering the supplies which Pakistan required from India to keep cultiva- 
tion going until.the replacement projects could come into operation. 
But the engineers at least achieved one thing—they put forward proposals 
which did offer the prospects of a solution, provided two conditions were 
secured. The first was the willingness of the two Governments to agree 
on them; the second was that someone would meet the cost of the necessary 
replacement works, which turned out to be astronomical. Many details 
remained to be settled; but the outlines of a solution were emerging, 
if the politicians would ‘ play’ and the bill could be met. The former 
proviso depended on the respective attitüdes of India and Pakistan; 
the second was mainly a matter for the World Bank. | 

Almost certainly, the decisive factor in removing the difficulties under 
the first head came upon the scene with the October, 1958 revolution in 

Pakistan. The new Government gave Pakistan what she had lacked during 
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. _ all the years that had elapsed since the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan ` 


. ^, in 1952—a strong and stable administration firmly grounded in popular 


support. Part.of the difficulty; whether rea. or imaginary, which India . 
had felt in dealing with Pakistan. during these years had.beén her impress- 
ion of dangerous instability in the. central Government at Karachi and 
provincial governments at Lahore and Dazcz; she never knew quite with 
whom she was.negotiating or. whether, if. en. agreement were reached, 


: it would be effectively carried out. To begin with, India, like most of the E E 


rest of the world, completely misunderstood. President Ayub Khan's . 
regime, and feared that its ‘nominally military . character might tempt it- 
into rash adventure; but this impression was quickly removed in New 
Delhi when the Revolutionary Government began to devote serious 
attention to the improvement of relations with India: President Ayub 
Khan and his colleagues enjoyed so strong a measure-of confidence and - 
support, from the whole of Pakistan that tkey were able to lead public 
-opinion firmly along this line which they knew to be in the interests of 
the country. From the very first, they attached the greatest importance ^ 
^to the relaxation of Indo-Pakistani tensior through the settlement of ' 
particular disputes. They gave practieà- proof of their attitude in a 
. number of'ways, some of which I outlined last. year when I addressed . 
. many of the audience assembled here today‘on the new phase upon which | 

: Indo-Pakistani relations entered in the course of the years 1959 and 1960. 
' ‘All that I need say now is that at this period, which proved crucial for the 
solution of the Indus Waters question, India felt that she could rely on 
the comradeship—1 use this word for warnt of.a better—of Pakistan. 
When India's border disputes with China, and China's wanton genocide : 
. in Tibet, exposed the New Delhi Goverrment to the deepest and most - 
soul-searching anxieties which it had experienced since the dawn of 
independence, it was Pakistan who came forward with an offer of co- 
operation against possible aggression. Even though profound differences ’ 
in international alignments between New Delhi and Karachi prevented 
her acceptance, India realized that the. offer was founded on genuine 
friendship; and she had no hesitation in regrcuping upon her frontiers with 
China, now threatened as never before with subversive incursions, the 
troops whichshe had hitherto kept poised upon her frontiers with Pakistan. 
Nor was this all. Border rectification, improved trading relations, the 
settlement of outstanding disputes over refugee property and the like— 
all these were earnestly sought by the Pakistan Government; and tlie. 
„spirit of accommodation which President. Ayab Khan's regime manifested. 
. SO unmistakably evoked a corresponding response from India. Among 

the matters to benefit directly = the. new spit was the — Waters 
l question. 
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Duns most of 1958, .a$ 1 c Minds out, npud dy little head- 
way had been made in reducing. the magnitude of the political and 
financial obstacles which were: béyond the. control of the engineers on 
both sides. But by May; 1959, thanks. largely to the drive in favour of 
accommodation supplied by the new Government. of Pakistan, the main 
issues which stood in the way of .a-settlement had been identified and 
isolated for treatment.’ Representatives of the World Bank visited India 
and Pakistan again in the following summer; and by August, 1959, it 
was found possible to begin the task of drafiing—not an agreement, 
but a formal international treaty. This type of instrument. was considered 
most suitable for the purposes involved, first because, as à duly registered 
undertaking, solemnly confirmed by both parties, it would inspire full 
confidence in its signatories that its provisions, forming as they do part 
of the current structure of internationally recognized treaty obligations, 
would in fact be observed in letter and in spirit in pain of the disappro- 
bation of world opinion; and secondly because the magnitude of the 
expenditure involved in the scheme which the engineers had worked out | 
had lifted the entire project clean outside the range of any resources which . 
India and Pakistan, jointly and severally, could conceivably command; 
and made its execution impracticable except through the agency of an 
international financial consortium. In plain language, if the Indus Waters 
problem was to be settled, a whole group of nations must help India and 
Pakistan to pay for it; and since the only possible way of providing this 
help was through an international. agreement, it was but logical that the 
rights and, duties of the two original parties, on which the international : 
agreement would depend for its efficacy, should. be laid down once and 
for all, not merely by a consensus inter se, but by a formal, aiu ELE 
recognized, treaty. 

The document took a great of careful drifting because it involved a 
range of Indo-Pakistani relations which extended far beyond the immediate 
scope of the treaty itself. For example, it was found necessary to leave 
quite a number of issues in that indefinite but useful sphere where each 
side cannot accept the position taken up by the other, but can nevertheless 
agree to differ with it. India’s suscéptibilities over Mangla had to be 
respected while at the same time Mangla had to be recognized as part 
of Pakistan's replacement works; India had to be allowed to use the 
upper waters of the western rivers for certain carefully defined purposes 
in Kashmir without involving Pakistan in the admission that India had 
any right to be in Kashmir at all. Eventually the ingenuity of the drafts- 
men, EBD by the determination of their principals not to let slip the - 
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‘opportunity both of ending the dispute and of enlisting very substantial 
. foreign aid in the development of the water resources of their respective 
countries, overcame all obstacles; and on September 19th, 1960 the treaty 
itself was signed by Mr. Nehru, by President Ayub Khan, and by Mr. - 
Iliff for the International Bank; while at the same time the corresponding - 
international financial agreement was signed by representatives of the: 
Governments of Australia, Canada, Western Germany, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, United Kingdom, United States,-and also the World Bank. 

There is a good summary in Keysing’ s Contemporary Archives, pp. 
17,655-17,658. Both these documents are long and detailed. They 
deserve to be studied with attention by all who are interested in theeventual 
triumph over tremendous difficulties which they represent. I can only 
pick out for notice some of the salient points—to attempt to do more - 
would tax your patience very much. 


OUTLINES OF THE TREATY 


The Treaty follows the main outlines of the original plan in allocating 
the six rivers between the two countries; but the plan is now made practical 
politics by specific and detailed provisions: During a ien year period, 
India undertakes to deliver water to Pakistan according to a schedule : 
- which forms part of the treaty; and further undertakes for ever not to 
interfere with the flow to Pakistan of the three western rivers. Pakistan 
undertakes to construct, during the ten year period, a system of works, 
part of which will replace the waters which Incia will be entitled eventually 
to reserve for her own use. Both countries admit their common interest 
in the optimum utilization of the water rescurces, and pledge their co- 
operation to this end. Hydrological and meteorological stations are to 
be set up, with a complete exchange of information; and a standing Indus 
Commission is appointed consisting of one member from each. Govern- 
ment, to implement the mutual undertakings in the treatv. There is 
provision for arbitration in case of disagreement; this takes the sensible 
form of the appointment of a ' neutral expert' for technical questions 
and of a Court of Arbitration for more general matters. The treaty lays 
down in detail the development projects which are to be undertaken in 
India and Pakistan respectively. These projects are impressive in their 
magnitude. Their total cost will exceed £380 m. sterling, of which.approx- 
imately £310 m. sterling will be spent in Pakistan. For that country, 
the programme has been drawn up by an advisory board consisting of 
Pakistani, British and American engineers in- consultátion with the 
World Bank, and is to be carried out by the Water and Power Develop- 
ment Authority of West Pakistan. It consists of 400 miles of link canals; 
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two storage dams each of more than four million acre-feet: power stations 
on the Jhelum of 300,000 kilowatt capacity: inter-river link canals to 
integrate the present river and canal system; tubewells and drainage to 
overcome salinity in 24 million acres. In India there is to be 
anew.dam on the Beas with a capacity of 5} million acre-feet 
and a hydroelectric potential of 200,000 kilowatts ndo is to be financed 
by loans from the World Bank and from- the United States which are 
independent of the main Indus Basin Development Fund, which I must 
now G3 pian | 


THE DEVELOPMENT FUND 


This Fund is one of the most interesting features of the whole settle- 
ment; it is to be administered by the World Bank and is financed from a 
number of separate sources. India gives about £62 m. sterling as her 
contribution to Pakistan's expenditure on replacement works: Australia, 
Canada, Western Germany, New Zealand, Britain and the United States 
all contribute their quota. There are further separate loans: from the 
United States and from the World Bank; Pakistan makes her own con- 
tribution of about £400,000 sterling—no mean achievement in view of her 
shortage of resources. All told, the aggregate of the Fund will be about 
£320 m. sterling. And, finally Pakistan. has been. enabled to settle her 
water bill with India, which has been accumulating over a number of 
years for lack of agreement upon the items to be included. ' 

The whole settlement, which not only closes the dangerous and long 
standing dispute between the two countries, but enables both to look 
ahead to a new era of prosperity based upon mutual co-operation and 
intelligently-directed foreign capital investment, is a triumph of states- 
manship and perseverance; statesmanship on the part of President 
Ayub Khan and Mr. Nehru, and perseverance on the part of the World 
Bank. Unless Pakistan had set her heart upon the ending of the quarrel, 
and had convinced India accordingly, the best efforts of the Bank would 
have been doomed to failure. But when once the statesmen on both sides 
had given the green light, the engineers and the financial experts proved 
themselves equal to all the difficulties which arose to be encountered in 
framing the treaty and creating the Indus Basin Development Fund. 
This latter provides a very hopeful example of the way in which industri- 
ally advanced nations, when once their interest has been aroused, can 
combine to assist less fortunately-situated peoples. From the Common- 
wealth countries, this is only to be expected; but the conjunction, with 
the Commonwealth countries, of the United States and Western Germany 
provides a precedent which we must all hope will lead to similar instances 
of international co-operation in the future. . 
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ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


The balli is now at the feet of the e engineers once more: Their task i is not 


_ easy. On the Indian sidé, the difficulty i is small, no new problems arise. 
. But on the Pakistan side, the treaty requires a technical and a national 


effort which cannot but impose a great strain. Consider, to take one 


instance, the construction, of these link canals. By the very nature of 


things, they must run across:the natural. drainage system of the country. " 


Some, which haye already been built. along orthodox lines, are causing . 


great anxiety; in 1959 one of them was breached in no fewer than .28 
places by flood water; and no,sooner had it been repaired than a-late 
burst.of the monsoon ruined it again. .Some at least of the new canals 
will have to be carried across country on aqueducts or through tunnels 
at enormous cost in money and materials. Again, take the question of 
storage dams. These are esesntial to put the irrigation system of West 
Pakistan on a firm basis during critical periods. Yet, às every irrigation 
engineer knows to his cost, a storage.dam is a wasting asset; it silts up: 


‘inevitably, no matter what precautions-are teken, and a new site must be ` 


found. . Do such new sites exist? No one can say.: What is quite certain 
is that to substitute static for.live water is always a risk which no engineer 
will incur if he can see an alternative. Yet it is this risk which the Pakistani 
engineers must face under the treaty obligations which their country 
has—quite rightly in my own view—under-aken in the cause of good 
understanding with India. Finally, the'terms of the treaty tie up the 
engineering resources of Pakistan for the next ten years to work which is : 
predominantly that of replacement; and. which seems unlikely to leave 
available for new development the brains and the energy which are so 
badly needed for fresh work. ` 

Yet when all allowance has been o TET it should. in fairness be 
made—for the technical difficulties which the execution of the treaty 


_ provisions is likely to involve for Pakistani, the fact remains that the gain 


to both countries from the treaty is almost incalculable. They are now | 
pledged to develop their water resources in harmony and not in conflict; 
machinery has been created the very existence of which will ensure 


adequate co-operation. In East Pakistan, where the great Kaptai Dam 


project is on the verge of completion, arrangements are already made to 
supply the adjacent districts of India with light and power and water. 


‘Mr. Nehru has told us that when he had his private talks with President 
. Ayub Khan during the last Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, 


the main subject of their conversation was co-operation in flood control 
arrangements on the East Pakistan and W est Bengal d Surely this : 
is a good omen indeed! — ^ a 
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Little wonder if, in spite of the difficulties which they are facing, most 
of the Pakistani engineers seem cheerful. They know that everything is 
now ‘up to them.’ One of them, a friend of mine, thinks that at long 
last, his country is beginning to realize that engineers do count for some- 
thing. He repeated to me with glee one of the ‘ off the record ' remarks 
for which President Ayub Khan is so famous: “A country that does not 
respect its engineers 1s no damned good." Unfortunately my friend also 
repeated this remark to his official superior, one of the old school of former 
I.C.s. administrators, who retorted by asking whether my friend had heard 
the story of the time when the wall between heaven and hell began to 
fall down. My friend expressed his ignorance; whereupon the administra- 
tor related this anecdote, which I make no apology for introducing as a 
lighter note on which to conclude what has, I fear, been rather a heavy 
paper. It seems that the wall dividing Heaven and Hell began to crumble. 
Breaches appeared. The ranks of the blessed complained bitterly about 
the torrid blasts which entered to afflict them; the legions of the damned 
denounced in language worthy of their surroundings the inconvenience 
of the chilly airs which blew in from Heaven. Accordingly, the Secretariats 
of Heaven and Hell took up the matter; it was agreed, after the usual 
minuting on both sides, that the wall should be repaired by a joint working 
party. Hell promptly nominated its contingent and notified Heaven. 
Heaven delayed. Hell grew impatient, and sent a series of reminders, 
increasingly peremptory in tone. At long last, Heaven replied, very 
sheepishly, that they deeply regretted the delay, but that their hands were 
tied. After prolonged search and exhaustive inquiry they had been 
entirely unable to locate in Heaven even a single engineer! 


Discussion: See Page 184. 
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Impressions. of a Recent Visit 
to India - E k E IBS 


^ 


By the RE Hon. EARL ATTLEE, KG, ÒM; SEE 
3 


- 


HEN I was invited to address this gathering I was very doubtful 
Wes I ought to accept. First of all, because you all know far | 
more about India than I do, and seconcly because I only had a short. 
lecture tour and I could. not go very deeply. into things, so I am going to: 
give you a few general impressions, but you must take it that any mistakes : 
I make—there will probab-y be many or them—are Just due to pure 
ignorance. 7 
L visited India for the purpose of giving T are ‘called: the a 





. "Memorial Lectures, which take place every- year now; in memory, of - | 


Maulana Abul Kalam. Azad: The first. one was by Nehru, the second 
one. was by Arnold ‘Toynbee; and I gave the third, so I was in rather . 


. -exalted company. After that the Commonwealth Relations, Office asked : ` 


me to do a few more lectures, so I also spoke in Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and Colombo, but as.that all had. to be compressed within ` 
eighteen days, and a number of other lėctures'were added on to it, you 
- will find that I was talking too much and pethaps listening too little. 
' - The first impression one receives on going back to India 1s, of course, 
the extraordinary kindness and warm welcome that one gets. One finds 
old friends and new friends. One that always i impresses me is my. beloved 
bearer who looked after me in 1927, and. in 1955, when I went back to 
visit India, he wrote asking to serve me agéin as usual. I thought that 
was. very good. Well, he did, but this time he could not actually serve me - 
as I was staying in Government Houses, but he came across from Banga- 
lore to Madras. One thing I did not know was how much an Indian motor 
car will take because there was himself and his wife, two. grown-up . 
daughters and two sons in tlieir late teens, and six other children and 
they all fitted in somehow. ‘True, the car broke down, but be got some of 


. the way at any rate. That.is only one example of the many old friends 


one met, but I was following around the Queen and that was, of course, 
a most extraordinary occasion. Everybody. told me they were astonished, 
at the enthusiasm of the crowds that attended;.you counted them in 
: Calcutta by the million-and. they. came not only once but, a second time 
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and she charmed everybody.. As a very distinguished Indian statesman 
wrote to me: “ Your Queen has reconquered the hearts of the Indian 
people." That is a very remarkable; tribute, and even the communists 
had to take notice of the event. There is no doubt that it has done an 
enormous amount of good. Incidentally, someone said to me, “You 
know we have been trying to get a road in our district for years. We 
never got it until the Queen came.’ | 

I stayed first of all in Government House, New Delhi, and I am afraid 
my mind tends to go rather further back than my last few. visits to a time 
when I was on the Simon Commission from 1927 to 1929. I remember 
climbing all over that house while it was being built. I have no doubt 
that New Delhi has grown up tremendously and it is a very very fine 
capital. And, of course, you can go back to old Delhi as I did, a drive 
which took about half an hour up Chandni Chouk and see the wonderful 
mixture of Rolls Royce to bullock. cart, and they really get the old India 
and new well mixed up. I lectured in New Delhi; they erected a large 
tent and there was a large gathering, and it was quite successful, so they 
tell me. I gave two lectures there; they wanted three, but they say that 
I am notoriously laconic, and that I always say what I have to say in the _ 
shortest possible way. I heard of a case in America the other day when 
I was reported as having taken a press conference. One man reported that 
Lord Attlee in one of his longer replies said ‘‘ Not necessarily." I always 
endeavour to keep it short. So I had enought matter to fill out two lectures, 
and lunched with the Prime Minister. I thought he was rather tired; he 
was rather more silent, but, of course, he is getting on and he does too 
much. I am tired of telling him this every time I see him, but he does a 
tremendous lot. Of course, I saw the President and the Vice-President 
and had many talks with many people. 

I went along to Bombay and met an old friend there, the Governor 
who was Governor of Madras last time. I stayed at Calcutta and met a 
very remarkable woman, Miss Naidu, the extremely efficient and extremely 
charming Governor of what I should regard as perhaps the most difficult 
of all the States to rule. I visited parliamentarians to a certain extent. 
I met all the Ministers and the leaders of various Opposition parties in 
New Delhi and I addressed both Houses of Parliament in Maharashtra 
and stood questionin gfora quarter of an hour. I have not stood question- 
ingin the House since I was in the E however, I have had some 
experience. 

I thought that it might interest you to know what I thought about the - 
political situation. Now I have always wanted to see the development in 
India and in every one of the State Goyernments of a proper Opposition. 
I am rather prejudiced that way. .I was a Minister for some years and for 
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much longer a Leader of the: Opo iii and I always tell people Se other 


countries that unless you have,a leader of the Opposition alive and above: x x 


ground you have not really got democrácy. Now it was quite natural, 
I think, that when India.started on her: new course she should have, had’: 


Governments of similar colours in every one of the States, and the Cone! E 


gress Party was, I think, a great unifying influence. Now my impression 


is that it is Jess effective than it was... There is a tendency, I think, to- 


friction between the Centre and the various State Governments. ‘While 
I was there Mr. Pant, the famous U. P. y leader, died. and that was a ee 
loss.to the Congress Party. POE eee 


On talking with Nehru. got the impression that there was a certain E 


" uneasiness on the possibility of fissiparous tendencies breaking out. One 


of the signs of that was the demand for linguistic provinces. Now that is - 


a perfectly natural demand, but rather a dangerovs one from the point of 


view. of all India. I regret to: say I-was responsible | myself, I think, for ` 


the creation of a first linguistic province in-Orissa. It was at my instigation ‘` 


that first of all the Simon Commission and afterwards a joint Committee 


set up. Orissa. I thought it was hard hick that they. should be divided | 


between two or three different. Governments. Since thén you have had 
this growth, first of all the Andhra State end then Gujarat and other 
demands. For à country with so many languages that can make, 1 think, 
a great deal of danger, and that is one of the things which Causes me some 


anxiety. The second thing is the failure to’ get Opposition parties on a, 


democratic basis. The Socialist Party, I regret to say, is a good deal 
divided. I- do not think there are effective Conservative parties. The 
tendency of these seems to be. linguistic or cultural and ihe danger is that 


the strongest; Opposition party is the Communist. You have already 


had one Communist Government in Kerala. You may have others; I 
think Bengal is in considerable danger. In -he industrial area of Bengal 
the Communists have made very big headway, and to some extent outside 
Calcutta too there is a danger. Of course, everybody is saying; What is 


going to happen when Nehru goes? Undoubtedly the biggest unifying. 


force that India has had is the personality of her Prime Minister, but he 


cannot last forever, and while he has quite rigktly not suggested a successor : 


—itisa very difficult thing for a Prime Minister to suggest a successor— 
I never did it myself—I think there are. able men ccming along, but 


whether you will get anybody who can command quite the loyalty E 


‘Nehru did I do not know. That is one anxiety of mine. 


I talked with a good many unofficial people wiom I knew. You can- | 
never be quite sure if you talk only.to Government people whether you. 


are going to get the whole truth, and I-dic as much cross-questioning 
as I could. I have an old friend in Bombay who writes to me. very 
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frequently rather doleful letters about the difficulty of things. But on the 
whole what I see in India always cheers me, particularly in the working 
of Parliamentary institutions. We all know our particular Westminster 
model ts the most difficult to work of all the constitutions, and has not 
gone awfully well in some of our new Commonwealth countries, but 
India does know how to work it, and that is the point. They do love it, 
and when you go into a Parliament there an old Parliamentarian sees 
the whole show going on much as we did it, but there 1s still one difficulty, 
of course, which one always has to realize. There 1s in India a very large 
iliterate population working Parliamentary institutions, and there is 
that question, which is at the basis of democracy, that is you do not 
want only representative Government at the top; you want it outside. 
There is a very interesting experiment going on there, and that is the 
establishment of panchayats in the villages. I talked to a man who is 
very active in that, and they have in more than half of India village 
panchayats working. This forms a link with the larger units and does 
bring political life right down to the villages. I could not go round and 
see them, but judging by what I learnt from various people, this is likely 
to be of very great importance in the life of India. I have heard of pan- 
chayats, of course, somewhere in the remote past, but they do seem to 
exist now as something indigenous, and after all Western democracy is an 
import into India. I visited various Government Houses and what 
always impresses me is how the old customs carry on and how you do 
not see violent change. There was a Governor who was challenged by a 
man who saw still existing in Government House portraits of previous 
Governors. He asked “ What do you have these for?" “ Oh! " replied 
the Governor * They are just portraits of my predecessors." That showed 
a nice sense of continuity. A still better one was in Madras, where a 
Minister from Indonesia came and he was very much impressed on the 
ground floor by the portraits of all the distinguished Nationalist leaders. 
When he went upstairs there were two magnificent portraits of Sir Thomas 
Monroe and his wife. They still stand there, and then the Indonesian said: 
“ Do you mean to say you keep pictures of your tyrants here? We are 
trying to sweep out every vestige that remains of Dutch rule." Well, that 
is an object lesson in continuity and breach of continuity. I was interested 
‘by the way in which many good things are preserved from the past, but 
what, of course, strikes you at once are the fighting services. You meet 
the heads of the fighting services and they are just like any other British 
soldiers of any nationality, competent and quiet. I also met the A.O.C., 
in Bengal. He had a pretty difficult show out there, because besides 
having this border with Pakistan he has all this difficult country where 
the Chinese are getting active. I should think he had quite a job. I noticed, 
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DA. b the way, Gon dera bie anxiety over Te Chinese aggression. E: talked ^ 
-tó some extent with Nehru on'it; but T me: it most in Calcutta: because ` 
/ there were two-perfectly charming g people, zhe Maharaja’ cf Bhutan. and. 
E LM ‘his wife, who had come down’ there. On the way they rode their horses ^ 
po . for six days.as. part of the: normal. journey, but they were ‘very -much ^ 
_ troubled by what was happening on their torders:in ‘China: They have. : 
xa^. a large number ‘of Tibetan refugees arid-they fear the gradual incursion. 
2^ 52. of the- Chinese: That must be a very major corisideration with the Indian | 
military authorities and for Prime Minister Nehru himself: I was question: 
‘ed about the danger from China and how.it should: be met; and I said: 
‘Well, the first thing is that you and Pakistan should -get together.” 
That is, of course, common sense, but I met some people who were not .. 
-- at all:‘‘ commonsensical "; they are always talking about Pakistan: and 
against Pakistan. I hada ‘large meeting. of journalists in Calcutta, and ' 
- their sole object seemed to bè to make me say something about Pakistan, 
but I steadfastly refused and: finally they said: “Well, how can we get 
- better relations?” I said “ You might stop. looking at the faults of other 
people and look at some of your ówn." . Perhaps there are faults on both. 
sides, but it is a pity that some quité. prominent. people. and Ministers ` 
keep stoking up the hatred of Pakistan. - Maybe the outside menace. of: 
d China may. pull- -them together,. but it is. sad that the relationship: is not. . 
Ji" “better, I was very much cheered by that’ agreement over-thé Indus Waters, ' 
.. 5, Which was really: a Very remarkable. achievement. ‘Another. thing that | 
ur struck me, not so. much between my five: year. visits but looking back to ' 
ue 1927; was the enormous change in the status of women. , As-far as I can 
= remember, in 1927: there were. one or: two women ‘prominent in public 
life, inclüding Mrs, ‘Naidu and Begum Shah Nawaz. Today, you meet - 
'so many active: women. I have | already mentioned Miss ‘Naidu, who. 
- followed i in-her.mother’s footsteps and was obviously quite extraordinarily — 
as . competent. -She and her old Prime Minister, who is how eighzy, B.-C. Roy, 
were running the difficult State of Bengal I thought extremely well. When 
I got on my:plane there was.a lady sitting in the next seat to me. I do 
not think that would have happened in 1927, and. I met women Ministers 
and women members of Pazliament. -I- remember saying; with a certain - 
n amount of prescience, I think, in the- Simon Report, that.the future of ' 
"o '* India depended on the women.. I think that is true, and. I think that, itis 
Q.V true that the women are playing up extraordinary well. 
77... .  Ome place T;got around, quite à lot was: Calcutta and they have dato 
-—^ „appalling problem of the refugees from.East Pakistan which is not an 
easy.job. L thought they were. making a.very. good effort at solving it. 
^s. I went around their housing estates where. they are managing. to house - 
P quite, a. lot of- f people and they are "managing t to ge a in there’ as 2 
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well. I was also. a good ded E by elut they were eddie at the - 
port by the Port Authority and I was, of course, also inipresssed by the 
immense amount of industrial activity in Calcutta. Of course, Calcutta : 
is a problem. It is frightfully overcrowded still, with an enormous mass 
poverty population, lI never loved. Calcutta as much as I loved Madras. 
Madras would be my choice.: Bombay would’ be fine, but my affection 
goes to Madras. It always seems to me to have a certain old world poise 
and stateliness that perhaps does not belong to the others to such an extent. 
I also went to Ceylon, where they have a woman Prime Minister. I 
thought she was pretty effective and they told me that she was complete 
master of the Cabinet and Parliament, but I was rather unhappy about 
Ceylon. You have this row with the Tamils: I do not think the Govern- 
ment have behaved wisely. I think they ought to have given a good deal 
more to the Tamils than they have got, particularly on linguistic matters — 
and the like. I also gathered the impression that the economic basis of 
Ceylon was not very sound. They are, I believe, living above their means, 
but, of course, everyone knows that itis a very charming place. I talked 
there and then went up to Kandy, where they gave me a degree—degree 
of Law. The curious thing is that while formerly I was an almost briefless 
barrister, I am now a Doctor of Law in quite a.number of places. The 
more I forget the law the more I become theoretically learned. I pointed 
. that out to them. I must tell you a little story:that I was told the other 
day which I thought was rather applicable to my.own case. There was a 
boy up for entry into the Navy. ‘He answered all his questions awfully 
well until he came to history. Then his mind seemed to be a complete - 
blank, and the questioner said: * Don’t you know any history, my boy?” 
“No, sir " he said, * My family make history, they don't learn it." "Well, 
I helped to make laws, but I ceased to argue with the courts quite a long 
time ago. I was also received in a Buddhist University where I lit some 
ceremonial lamps and was very kindly looked after. Of course, Ceylon 
is a lovely island, and, as I say, I think they are going through a very 
. difficult phase at the present time-and I think tiei able Prime Minister 
has her work cut out. " i 
. One feels in India, even if one cannot go we od that there is a great 
deal moving, activity, all kind of things starting, a lot of life. It may not 
all be good-—I do no know—but it is there, and undoubtedly things are 
changing pretty rapidly. To refer again to the Queen’s visit, that was a 
great success and I was rather pleased when I stood up. at a dinner and 
drank the health of the Queen, the Head of the Commonwealth, because ` 
in my time we evolved that conception of the Head of the Commonwealth 
when India became a Republic. I.think—although that is only one of 
my old hobbies—there. is an awful lot in the Monarchy; there is an awful: 
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. “loti in Raving & someone who i is Mie the battle, fespecíec. by alb RI always : 
l _régard that as part of our. British tradition which we'carry ovt all the way ` 
- . down. I see that there is talk in the papers bout a mayor. I am all for .^ 


a mayor; he is again above the battle. The Speaker in our House of i 


Commons, unlike the Speaker- iñ America; is above- the 3attle. Although | 


I would not say that the-Presiderit of India is above the battle, yet India i in 


adopting a Republic has really adopted the. Westminster nodal. - 
‘Well, these are very scrappy remarks, T am efraid, spoken gibon 


authority but merely as a visitor Who, having arrived at the age of irres- 
ponsibility, can say what he pleases.. | | 


Discussion: See Page 189. E : i s bc 
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A. Tribute to Tagore - 


By N. v: RAGHAVAN* : POM E 
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a galaxy of. philosophers, artists, musicians, .draiatists and poets, - 


-— 


| I: 1861 was bod in the Tagore. family | in “Bengal, which as mE : 


Rabindranath who. was later to become the greatest | hadian vernacular | 


wn * 


writer of the century. 
“The best known of his works: 1S Gitanjali (Song offerings) püblished 


just before the First World War, which.gained for him the Nobel’ Prize 
^" and an. international reputation enjoyed’ by no other Indian writer. It -` 
reveáls a poet of undeniable authority and a spiritual inffuence singularly . 


in-touch with modern thoughts and modern ngeden H S S parky breathe f 


the passionate love of God: 


~ Thus it is ‘that thy j joy: in-me is full, Tha it 
-`u ig that thou has come down to. me. : 


where would be thy love if I were not. 


= * Mr. N. 'V. Raghavan is an Indian student at present studying i in Magee University Collège, 


" Londonderry- In his article he writes about the poetry of Tagore, whose centenary will be 


celebrated, also in Northern Íreland this year.- 
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In The Gardener the poet takes the little intimate things which‘comprise 
life and fashions them into pearls which reflect the colour of the sky, 
the mightiness of love and life: ^. , |. | 3 ca 


Flowers as fresh as sunrise . 
They are simple, exalted and fragrant... 


One day I saw a naked boy sitting with legs i 
outstretched. 

In the water his sister sat rubbing a drinking- 

pot with a handful of earth, turning it round 

and round. 

Near by a soft-haired lamb stood grazing along 
the bank. 

It came close to where the boy sat and suddenly 
bleated aloud and the child started up and 
screamed. 

His sister left off cleaning her pot aud. ran up. 

Slie took up her brother in one arm. and the lamb. 
in the other, and dividing her caresses between 
them bound in one Tong of affection Eine S DLE, 
of beast and man. | 


Among his plays the most prominent is. Chitra, a iss in one Act based 
on a story from the Indian epic Mahabharata. In the course of his wander- 
ings Arjuna meets Chitrangadha, the beautiful princess of Nepal, with 
whom he falls in love. The King, her father, had always treated Chitra 
as a son and had made her his heir. He was agreeable to Arjuna marrying 
Chitra on condition that the son, who may be born of the union, is 
surrendered to him for perpetuating. the race. When a son is born to 
Arjuna, he takes leave of Chitra and her father and sets out again on his 
travels. : 


Chitra —I am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, nor yet the objéct 
of common pity to be brushed aside like a moth with indiffer- 
ence. If you deign to keep me by your side in the path of danger 
and daring, if you allow me to share the great duties of your. 
life, then you will know my true self: If-your babe, whom I 
am nourishing in my womb, be born a son, T shall. myself 
teach him to be-a second Arjuna, and send. him to you when 
the time comes, and then at last you will.truly know me. 
Today I can only offer you Chitra, the MEE of a King. 

Arjuna— Beloved, my life i is full. 
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Pes] à Mi SUE 
` His. navel ‘The Home and FS. World, T he - Wr E ‘Gord: etc., fave l 
proved many Westerners’ with an insight: into Indian life which is un- 
obtainable from. biographies, histories and similar writing. They portray: 
his deep understanding of the human. mind and the reader who began 
in-idle curiosity finds. his'intelligence more and more engaged, until when 
he turns the last page, he has.thé feeling of one who has been moving in 
- worlds not realized and comprehending situations not commonly met.. 
* Rabindranath. Tagore combined in his | person tbe Old and tlie New c 
iid his work was the product. of the Unicn of Eastern end Western : 
Culture toa unique. degree. According to him ‘ * [t is only by knowing T 
"the Europe that is great and good that we can effectively imis ourselves 
against the Europe that is base and greedy.” . 
At Bolpur, not far from Calcutta, ‘he established a School: called’ 
Shantiniketan. (meaning the abode of peace) where the teaching is being 
carried .out to this: day in the traditional Indian manner. The pupils. 
“study. beneath the, trees in the operi air; they | are: responsible for their own 
` discipline, -and they: begiri and. end the day: with prayers to “ the Deity 
who.is in.fire and water; nay, who pervàdés the universe through. and ~ 
" through, and makes His abode:in tiny plants and towering forests" ^ = 
On: the occasion of ‘the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of . 
_ Rabindranath ‘Tagore, which falls: on the: 6th May; 1961; it seems s iting: E 
| to D ‘the pom written by the poet: himself: |. T a e 


Who are e you, Tender reading iy poems. 
"a hundred. years hence? Ext. "E CP 
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sA cannot w you one Ts lower: fom | 

- this wealth ofthe spring, one’ single streak > 
of gold from. yonder clouds.. . 
Open your, doors and look abroad.: 


| "From your blossoming dard gather: | 
os yak memories Of the vanished . ^" > 
flowers of: a Tiundred ysats before. >. 


" In the j joy of your dient may you a a 

M feel the living joy that sang one . X m > 
! et 2 . Spring morning, sending its glad: Le E a 

| , voice across.a hundred a Ais ui H. Hee er a dic a 
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“Celebration ot Tagore Centenary 
in Bombay. KV D 
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HE Tagore Centenary Celebrations ee by the Bengali -Literary 
[corre were inaugurated by the Conference on January. Ist, 

1961, at the Brabourne Stadium, Fort, Bombay. It was arranged 
that I should read the Message of the East India Association at the 
Inaugural Session in the morning. But the: programme of the morning ` 
session was curtailed subsequently to suit the. convenience of the Prime 
" Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, and the inaugural ‘session was continued 
in the afternoon, when I was asked toread the message.  . 
- Before I read the message I said that I felt. ‘deeply grateful that I should 
- have had this opportunity to read a message of goodwill and appreciation ` ` 
from an organization of historic importance that had for well nigh a 
century played. a prominent role in promoting- mutual understanding 
and appreciation between, the peoples of the East and the West. | 
— After having read the message I took the opportunity to add a few 
words to the tribute paid by the East India Association to the poet, | 
artist, thinker, and philosopher who was not of an age but for all time. 
Calling pointed attention to the words of your, Association “i Who was 
also a greàt world figure," I added that during: my visits. to the United 
Kingdom and other countries of Europe on-nearly a dozen occasions 
I had striking illustrations of the popularity. and fame of Tagore among 
the people of those countries, whether high or low, whether advanced 
in education and study of literature or just common men and women 
who could. scarcely be called literate. "Wherever I went I was asked, 
“ Do you come from India? " Hearing that I was an Indian, the questioner 
c a woman) would say with pride : and exultation, '" I saw Tagore!” 

“ I heard MEDIUM when he was heré.” —— T 

E52 phar us : (Send) R: MASANT. 


"The message from the East India Association. read by Sir Rustom 
Masani was as follows: ` 
The Council of the East Tiia heaton E 1S taking part in 
the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary Celebrations: in: London in- May,. ° 
1961, has great pleasure in asking Sir . Rustom. P. Masàni, one of its 
members, to convey to those in-charge of the: Celebratións in Bombay 
| its congratulations and sincere good wishes inthe ‘honour being paid ‘to 
one of India’s greatest sons; who was also a great world figure. | 
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2 ` afternoon in. introducing Professor. i 
We all know - 





— The Significance of the. H 
Indus Waters ‘Treaty . 
^ Ata joint meeting of the East J 


India Association and the- Royal 


. Over-Seas . League - held ón.. 29th í 


March, 1961, at Over-Seas. House, 


RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, CBE, JP, spoke 


F 


-on` thé cocci of. the Piets ! 


; Waters ard 


The. Rt. Hon. oe Spans, | PC, 
_KBE, who ‘presided said: I am not 


a Williams to o tell you. 


going to, waste any time: at all this 


-Rushbrook: Williams; 


him very well. He has ;just come’. 


back. -from ` Pakistan, .` only: a few. 
> weeks* age, ‘and he is. going to ‘talk: 


^to uson a^ “subject” which I; ‘know. 


- interests’ us all very. ‘much’ indeed, A 
^" and not-only interests us but interests ` 
the people of Pakistan: and: India, - 


' and. a great many. Other- ‘people 
^ throughout the world aswell, in- 


cluding an obscure..body. of Inter- - 
nátional Lawyers who for the last. 
. eight years ‘have: been trying. tọ get 
. various . 
. quarrels, that gö "on. over: inter= 
national. rivers and. other” waters.: 
ditis. of. course,. a great: ‘event that 
- agreement: has: been reached on. the. j 
subject ` of. the ' Índus waters, and: 


-some', order. out^ “of the `. 


- what. it. is. and what. its. 'effect-. is 


Boing to. bes and "how it has been. 
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now. ask Professor Rushbrook 


Ek dca 


ae is a macter which L will l 


^ ord SPENS: "Well: now, ie and 
Gentlemen, thát -s another historic . 


to:tlie, one we. hzd.five years’ ago. 


 paper.and a very good supplement p 
St. James's, S.w.1;. Professor DB 
Tt: brings history completely up-to- 
< date: "and. in language and . -wotds ` 


Which. even, “tho: zæ- who ‘are not. : 


engineers may be able to.understand. 


a Thé.. Professor. has - kindly said he 
will: answer some questions so, would l 
änytody c care tor ask. him. à question T * 


dk TET Rip: “May I My | 


Lord; ";spéak. for a few moments: 
' because I think I. know more. about . 
this; scheme. thar. anybody. except” i 
Professor. Rushbr»ók Williams and -' 
uA few. survivors. 


Tt was thirty-five 


years: ago: that, kaving. à week or. - 


two at. my- disposal, I went: to 
< Wazirabad and'down to the colony 
of? ‘Lyallpur, : jusc/a village- then, | 

and: I. went furthez dcwn-the whole ~ 


of - that irrigated zone. until the ` 


Any” lucky 


: water. petered out. .I was interested > 
in. what I saw since the army used’.to 
Say ‘that a Canal ‘Colonization officer | 
‘could tiever retain his sanity. because. 
“as” Tie sat down :n “his: tent. or: His’ 
bungalow : he was’ perpetually be- ^ 
-seigéd: by; applicants. 
 éultivator, fortunately for.the Punjab; > 


4 


"who: ‘could - make good. his’. Claim - 


could get land and water which in 
a year or two was «worth: a:lakh or 
two lakhs of rupees to him and his 
family in perpetuity: But it-certainly 


does seem that we have been.wit- 


nesses today of one of those events 
which one might call a decisive 
event in the history of the world, 
for make no mistake over this, 
if there had not been a settlement, 
.an equitable distribution of these 
waters in the Punjab, there would 
have beem an armed conflict.. It 
was life or death to Pakistan and one 
of those cases in which if anything 
might have justified the use. of force 


it was justified in this case, because | 


it meant the preservation of their 
national existence. 
back it seems to me that whatever 


mistakes -we made in India the 


irrigation of the Punjab was one of 


the: triumphs of imagination and. 


constructive enterprise. Many big 
works like’ the: Bakhra Dam were 
planned; it: was their experience 
that brought us the Aswan Dam, 


but putting.it bluntly I think that one 


was on a larger scale than the other. 


They needed genius, foresight and ` 


imagination and these they. found 
in- the engineers - of- thé Punjab. 
I have never seen anything in my 


. life more imposing than those big. 


fields of wheat running down from 
that area which arose from. the 


foresight and imagination of those. 


men. I think we are justified ‘in 
feeling an intense pride on our part 
and in the further achievement in 
removing what was really an ulcer 


in India and might have had’ untold 


And - looking : 


. to. be added 
Royal tour, 


results: -If I might digress a moment, 


my Lord,” there: have’ beén :two 
events “in: the’ last few weeks which 
have moved most of us profoundly. 
One is the settlement of this dispute, 
and the other was the reception of 
Her Majesty and Duke of Edinburgh 
m India and Pakistan with a great 
outburst of affection and. emotion 
for Her Majesty only these few 
years after the establishment of the 
Republics of India and Pakistan, 
and to me it is a wonderful thing 
that this: great event should have 
happened in our time. There is 
only one further obstacle to good 
relations between India and Pakistan . 
and that is the question of Kashmir. 


Mr. SULERI, after expressing his 
warm appreciation of Professor 
Rushbrook Williams’s lecture, advert- 
ed to the current Pathe film of the 


Royal visit. to India and Pakistan. 


He pointed“ out that the title given 
to this film, * The Royal visit‘ to 
India," and the presentation of the 
film itself gave a completely mistaken 
impression of the tour, and had 
given rise to considerable resentment 
in Pakistan. He asked whether 
anything could be done to correct 
the mistaken impression conveyed. 


- Lord SPENS: I quite agree, of 


course, that Pakistan ought always 
when referring to the 
but,. of course, - you 
remember that there 
numbers of people in 


have got to 
are ‘still. vast 


this ‘country when. they talk of 


India don’t mean.the Republic of 
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“India, they meàn the sub-continent ` 


as a whole. ' There are still vast 


numbers of them. But this is not. a. 


. discussion about thé Queen's' tour; 


"this is a discussion abóut the Indus: 


waters and I would therefore. ask 


anybody else who has. a, question | 
~ not to. make it a question about ae 
. Queen: s tour.. i 


"E 


Mr. pode: May I ask Professor 
Rushbrook "Williams if the: ‘scheme 


is self-liquidating ? - 


- Professor RUSHBROOK MON 
So far.as the arrangements .of. the 
International Financial Consortium, 


; yes, but the money which goes into . 
~ ‘the Indus Development fund 'can 


- be divided really-into three categories. 


The first is the contribution from’. | 
: difficulty connécted with the settle" 


India, which is once and for all, 


and secondly there’ are the long: 
term loans from the various countries 


and the even longer ` ‘term lodns 


. -from ‘the United States and. the. 
_. World. Bank, but eventually ; the ` 
E whiole scheme will be self-liquidating. 


Mr. 


ed that India’s: contribution: would 
be about £62, 000, 000 a year. 


T Piofcssot RUSRÉRGOK WILLIAMS: . 
^. No! No! £62,000;000 once and for. 
"S all. oA capital pk De s 


re-opened” again. 


— 


Mi P. K. EU When will | 
that icapital pagus be made? 


Professor RUSEBROOK WILLIAMS: ^ 
It's going to be spread over a period | 
of years. It will be completed in 
ten years. l E a 


Mr. P. K. ‘SHAHANI: The’, cost 


then: will be abont 6:2 million a 
Ner : 


Professor. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS: , 
Roughly ‘speaking..yes. I think. that 


: so far as ‘this present business of 
the Tadus Waters Treaty is concerned; : 
| both: ‘Governments so far have done `` 


their ‘very best tò- disentangle’ it 
from ' all external questions. The © 
Treaty: was really arrived: at. by _ 
isolating. particclar ‘points: of . 


ment, and by conc2ntrating on those 
points of difficuly. '. When. once - 
those points of. difficulty had- been `. 
conquered; or. had: been set aside ~ 


.by mutual agreement, as of sorne- 
. thing perhaps outside the terms -of 
settlement itself, then’ it was -a -clear 
- P.- K. SHAHANI: Professor ` 
^ .Rushbrook Williams has given: us: 

^.^, an excellent résumé :of the: events 
-., leading up to this Treaty. I would. 
like.to ask hini a few background. 
-. questions, so às to be able to assess. 
the. significance of this. He mention- . 


road. - I: think. neither Government 
would . be- particularly happy - to 
see the terms on which the agreement 
has been constructed and signed 
Every member ~ 
of Parliament in India, .of course; - 
has-got. the right t» raise the thing, . 


. just; ‘of course, as they raised quite 


récently with some - considerable 


" effect the exchange of territory which 
was. “necessary . in. ‘order . to effect... 


the recent . boundary “agreements, 


pa büt these things a over, and the e. 
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Governments in each case are strong’ . 


enough to ensure that a Treaty 


to which they have set their, signa-. 


tures will, in fact, be executed. 


Mr. P. K. SHAHANI: My ‘second 


question is what will this Court of 
Arbitration be composed of? Are 
they specified SORS 


Professor xis N Vitus: 
_ Yes, it is laid down. I think I can 
probably get you the details if you 
like, but I haven't got them with 


me now. But the point is, I think, 
that each side nominates one member. | 


from a further country and then the 
Chairman is chosen by those two. | 


Lord Spens: I do want myself to. 


say one or two things before I ask 
Sir Thomas Foy to propose a vote 
of thanks. 


but of the rivers all over the world. 
Everybody has been working for a 
very long time to try and persuade 
the riparian owners near the source 


of the rivers that the waters do not. 
- belong solely and entirely to them, 
and that those persons lower down- 


the rivers have got certain indefinable 


rights which somehow or other have: 


got to be agreed with those who can 
control the head waters. Now this 


‘Indus dispute is only one of many: 
going on in the world at the present : 


day; everybody who owns head 
waters of rivers now wants to usé 
them for the purpose of creating 
power for driving turbines and so 


This is really a terribly . 
important event from the point of: 
view not only of these waters. 


forth, and up to very récently the 
owners of head waters of rivers 
have absolutely repudiated that those 
lower down have got.any right to 


any water other thanlthat which they’ 


think fit to let them have, and, of 
course, the disputes have got in them 


‘all the’ elements of armed trouble. 


Of course, it is perfectly true that 
countries lower down rivers cannot 
live without an adequate supply 
of water, and if they don’t get water - 
from the sources from which they 
have:had it down the years before 
great power dams became fashion- 
able then inevitably armed trouble 
comes along. .This. agreement is not 
only terribly satisfactory for all of us 


. Who. know and have great affection 


for these two countries but it is an 
example to all sorts of other people 
in the world. Two things. First 
of all, those who are .interested 
in the head waters have recognized, 
and voluntarily recognized, that those 
lower down who have a right to 
the use of the waters—some use of 


the waters—and secondly, which is 
"much more important, that it is in 
the interests of all civilized nations 


to try and help and see that these 
disputes are settled before they break 
out into violence. That is why ail 
of us, I know, who have been work- 


.ing away at this problem of the 
rights or difficulties of international 
 nvers are absolutely delighted that 


this agreement has taken effect, 
and.we do owé an enormous debt 


to everybody who has really taken 


part in bringing it about. Those 


- of. us po know. what the waters 
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have ioe in the West Punjab: in 
the past must pray.and hope that the 


water engineers really are capable of 
: dealing with some of the troubles that | 


arise from the waters of the West 
Punjab, and that the agreement 
will turn.out in fact to be what the 
engineers hope it will be, 
myself, personally, in a long life--I 
am terrified of fire, but much more 
frightened of water. The Turks 
nearly drowned us-in Mesopotamia 
by breaching. a dam years ago. 
Since then I have been terrifidd -of 
-water.. Water has an uncanny, 
power, . underground and ` unseen 
-~ all sorts of things- happen, but ‘at 


any rate we have got an agreement, ' 


we have. got. some ‘of the greatest 
` expert water engineers on the job, 


and mercifully they are ‘backed by 
finances: which ought to be able to - 


.cope with. the matter. ` Therefore I 


‘am: most: awfully grateful for .this’ 
account. which:we have. heard today, 
and terribly pléased: that this agree- - 
ment has in fact been signed. Pér-. 


haps Sir Thomas“ Foy would move 


. a vote of thanks to the Professor | 


for. his DUE paper. 


"which -the Professor has given of 
- this rather difficult subject has been 


E ~ extraordinarily clear and so cf: great 


. benefit to all of us-in 'understandirig. 
” This.’ ‘Treaty is a' most important 
affair; it is the biggest thing that has 


happened i in Pakistan and-in improv-.. 
. ing relations between. Pakistan ‘and. 
- India; and ‘it is a good dugury for, 
“remaining 


the futuré . that the. 
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problems.will be solved to the mutual 
advantage of both. Professor 
Rushbrook Willams said that in 
1955 this water dispute was seven 
years old. Actually it goes back 
longer than that, to 1941, when it 
was: a dispute between the Punjab 
and -Sind, "and though both those 
Provinces, formed part of one uni- 


tary . India and the problem ‘was: 


considered by a Commission, at. ` 
least the Commission produced find-.. 
ings which were "unacceptable: to 
both parties. I just. quote that-as án- 
instance of. the difficulty of the 
subject. . When: to: those "natural . 
difficulties you. have . superimposed 


the. pclitical. difficulties of separate . 
. Sovereign states it really is a triumph 
that the Treaty has.been achieved. 
. My:Lord. Chairman mentioned that. 


this was only one of the. many 


. problems, of river - distribution: ‘with D 


which . the world." “is _ encumbered: = 
That: is very true, ‘and: recently a 


Treaty has beén made between the : 


United. States and Canada about j 


thé distribution of, benefits of the.” 
Columbia river. The Treaty between ' 
. Pakistan and India preceded that ` 

i bo DY. about a month, and moreover `: 
‘Sir Fons Foy: The exposition | 


the: other, Treaty, though signed; is. 
not yet ratified.. That was interesting 
because the -downstream _party. ‘in 
that. case* had to part with benefits: 


'- to. the upstream. party. for^ expendi- .- 
. ture’ they incurred in storage works ~ 
. for + the ^ mutual. benefit ' of both. 


So | theze is no type answer ` to. all’ 
these: different problems; they each. ° 
have’ to be worked out: làboriously 
to suit the’ particular circumstances: - 


’ 
toa 
, 


which govern a particular case. [ 
just mention those as of interest, 
and I return now to our gratitude 
to Professor Rushbrook Williams 
for his most enlightening and admir- 
able paper. 


great respect indeed, and they are 
both here tonight and we are 
frightfully lucky in having Lord 
Attlee here to have a talk to us. 
He has just come back from a tour 
of giving lectures which took him 
all over India and also to a place 


_. that I never had a chance of going 


Impressions of a Recent 
Visit to India 


The East India Association held 
a Jomt Meeting with the Royal 
Over-Seas League at  Over-Seas 
House, St. James’s, s.w.], on 
Tuesday, 18th April, 1961, when 
Lord ATLEE spoke on his impressions 
of a recent visit to India. 


The Rt..Hon. Lord SPENS, KBE, 
introducing Lord Attlee said: I 
always find that when I come to 
preside at these meetings the job 
of chairman is a far happier one here 
than it 1s anywhere else, because I 
only come when the guest of honour 
does not require any introduction 
at all, therefore, I have to say 
absolutely nothing. But we have got 
here tonight the man who was 
Prime Minister of this country when 
I was Chief Justice of India, the 
old United India, and we have also 
got here the man who was Secretary 
of State for India at the same time. 
While there I denied that there was 
anybody in India who could give 
me any sort of order of any sort of 
kind, but I have to admit that there 
were two men in England on whom 
I had to keep my eye with very 


to, Ceylon, and I think it 1s going 
to be extremely interesting for Lord 
Attlee to give us a sort of—I was 
going to say bird’s eye view, but a 
sketch of what he thinks of the 
country for which he did so much. 


DISCUSSION 


Lord SPENs: I am not quite sure 
whether I ought to address my 
fellow Bencher as Dr. Attlee now, 
but at any rate he is prepared to 
answer any questions you would 
care to ask. 


Mr. SHAHANI: What personally 
appealed to you in your last visit 
to India? 


Lord ATTLEE: Friendliness. 


In reply to a question about the 
community development projects, 
Lord ATTLEE said: I did not this time 
get around the villages. Five years 
ago I did go around a lot of the 
villages and saw a good deal of what 
was being done there, and it impress- 
ed me quite a lot. I also saw one of 
the big projects for a dam which, 
besides dealing with the water supply 
and all the rest, was providing a 
school of engineers of which India 
will be glad. 
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^b Cur Kisch: Would: oad 


“Attlee be kind. enough to comment 


(he pn of caste ? 


ta reno 
` , fos 


- Lord ena: Ed would HOE. JEU 


personally. I have heard 'all.-kinds : 


of stories about caste sometimes 


-being- more. rigid and. sometimes : 


‘less 80. 
"Mr. STEPHEN. GARVIN: Did ‘Lord 
in ine course of his travels? To discum 


Lond ATLL: Not this dns. B 


. met him a long time.ago in Rangoon 
and-I thought then he might be a. 


successor to Nehru, but he has gone 


 off'on this Bhoodan show and I 
think he has now left the — | 


field.. 


à: E 
ae - 


Mr. Jonn Tron: The Cones 


` party seems to follow the. Socialist. 
pattern. . Does Lord Attlee think: 


- there is a place. for a separate 
- Socialist pany in India? | j 


‘Lord : ATTLER: There: might. bé. | 
. but at the present moment you have. ` 


got a Socialist Prime, Minister and 
the party have very. mixed : views., 
. The Congress Party may break up. 


. In that case, no doubt, there will be 
a Socialist. Party. I am told there is 


-mot much. prospect of à. real old 


dm genuine Conservative Party i in India. 
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Hm this last visit, 
. Attlee meet Jai Prakash ‘Narayan | 


those people to récent events in. the 
Naga area? io, E 
--on-what progress is being made, on n, = = 


Ton Axa: I remember visiting p 


thé: Nagas in 1927; I'saw quite a 
.lot/of them and was ' interésted in 
‘them:. 


I asked Nehru whether he- 
thought they were going to manage. 


to setle down and he was rather: 


optimistic. .I am-afraid I have not. 
any. first. hand knowledge of them | 


oe e sm 


OK "MEMBER: “Would. it be oldie ; 


,-to know, as.you say. India and ` 


Pakistan's relations are not what. 
they should be, what: could have. 
been done in the m to make better 


relations? 7 


* 


1 


lon nem Í think both sides. 


. . jnithe past could have shown greater’ 


restraint. I think. that the death’ of ` 


Liagat Ali Khan, who I think was a 


very’:fine man, and of Sikandar | 


 Hyat. Khan, who was also. ae great- 
man was a | great tragedy. B 


UK MEMBER: "What is the. position. 
of me Cars meligion | in ‘India? 


i. Lord ATTLEE: There is wide tolera- 
‘tion of all creeds in India, and. I: 
„think, that remains. I do-not know. 
anything more than. that. a : 


ar aai 


A} IMEMBER: Did Lord” Attlee. 
discuss the question of -the Tibetan 


E refugees at all?” 

A MEMBER: Did Lord Attlee come: 
‘into’ contact with the Naga tribés-.. 
Ug men, and what ‘was the Teaction of - 


“Loi are Not ^very much. . 
They: are being as. kind to them, = 


x 


they can on the border, PU Iam: 
. afraid the Tibetan people are almost 
wiped out in Tibet, from what I, 
could gather. There are only a féw - 


Tibetan refugees left. 
Lord PErHICK LAWRENCE: 


my shoulders to move a vote of 
thanks, which I ara sure. you all 
have in your hearts, to Lord Attlee 
who has been addressing us today. 
I felt a little nervous about being 


asked to move a vote of: thanks 


tonight because I feel a little bit 
like a small boy who was asked to 
say a word of praise of the head- 
master of his school. My career 
as Secretary of State for India, as 
you all know; was entirely under 
the auspices and the direction of 


Lord Attlee.as Prime Minister, and 


everything that I was able to do in 
India I owed to the instruction 
and the tremendous stand that Lord 
Attlee took at that time, determined 


as he was that his Prime Ministership ` 
should coincide with the complete ` 
liberation of India. I am able, from 
a visit that I paid there a few years . 


earlier, to echo what Lord Attlee 


has said to us about the friendly: 


feeling which prevails among all 
sections of people in India towards 
those of us who were at one time 


considered the rulers and the tyrants 


of India. I am very happy to know 


that that good feeling still prevails 
in India, and I think the talk which, 
Lord Attlee has given to us tonight . 


It is 
`a very happy task that falls upon ' 


he said about the rivers. 
cannot be said: too often and too 


VE 4 


has illustrated: the friendly iion 


ship which exists between India and 
this country. throughout. the. present 
time. With regard to Pakistan, 


Il echo a great deal of what Lord 


Attlee has said; particularly what 
I think it 


much: in public what a wonderful 
settlement that has been, because 
the problem of the rivers between 
India and Pakistan was a vital one, - 
a problem more fraught with danger 


-even than the problem of Kashmir, 


which -stil remains. unhappily a 
bone of contention between them. 
The river problem.was not merely a 
problem of prestige. as Kashmir 1s; 
it was a problem of the livelihood 
of millions of people, all of- whom 
depended on the rivers for their 
livelihood. and their life. You all 
know, . I- think, :or most of you I 


expect know, that it has been settled 


magnificently and to the mutual 
satisfaction both of India and of 


Pakistan, and it has involved very 


generous gifts from' the United 
States and from this country and 
contributions towards the settle- 
ment by India and Pakistan. I do 


“not-think that can be known too 
publicly and too widely mentioned, 


and I am very. happy: to. think that 
it has taken place. It is not for me 


.to make a speech.: We have heard 
` a delightful speech by Lord Attlee 


and I know that, you will -give to 


“him the vote of thanks which I am 


quite sure is in all your hearts. 
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Tä first five-year plan oneitan on. the TENANT of agriculture. 


The second plan pressed for. greater. incustrialization. The achieve- 
ment of the two plans taken together during the last 10 years was an 


increase.in the national income by about 42 per cent. The third plan aims - 


at securing an iricrease of over 5 per cent per annum in national income sc 


that over the 15 years, i.e. 1951 to 1966, the total increase will be 80’per. 


cent. To achieve this it will be necessary to step up investment from about 


11 per cent of the.national income to about 14: per cent by the end of the: 


third plan. The principal aim of the third plan is to secure a marked 
advance towárds self-sustaining growth, or what Rostow calls a take-off. 
It will be difficult for an underdeveloped' country to create within a short 


a gap in the balance of payments. This will be met from external sources. 


The reliance on. external sources: is, however,. only for a short period, WE 
"perhaps only the next 10 years. We are endeavouring. to produce. ourselves E 
- the machinery and equipment and the food. and raw materials to attain 


self-sustaining growth within 10 years. 
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Briefly the specific aims of the third five-year plan are: w to secure a 


rise in national income of over 5-per cent; (2) to achieve self-sufficiency : . 


in foodgrains ‘and farm, output to meet the requirements of industry and: 


income and wealth. 


. To put it simply, our problem in pud is to” increase - -production: . 


time a sufficient export surplus to enable it to buy all the equipment it . ` 
‘needs for the scale. of increased - production , that is visualized. The fullest . | 
effort i isto be made for i increasing export earnings; but there will still be i 


Ka] 


export; (3) to. expand: basic industries | like.-steel; fuel and ‘power, and , 
.establish machine: building’ capacity-so'thàt within 10 years the require- - 
ments of further industrialization can be met-at home; (4) to utilize | 
." manpower fully; and (5) to bring iu a. rediction < of cleri in 


create employment atid provide a better standard of living for 438 million .. 


| people. : Almost 70 per cent of them are described as agricultural, i. e. 


* Extracts from. a Dune delivered by Mr. F. M. Dé Melis Kamath, Commissioner for India 
to. the Hong Kong University Economics ES: on. p dg 17, 1961. 
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living on the land and following occupations directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the raising of food and cash crops. This is a very large pro- 
portion of the country's inhabitants and their efforts do. not, even so, 
provide sufficient food for the total population. When we realise that the 
labour of 10 per cent of the people raises the food supply of the whole of 
the United States, we see how backward is the state of our agriculture 
and how it depresses the national income. Not only that, it encourages 
the hoarding of food supplies by housewives who do not know when a 
drought or a flood may strike and so create conditions of scarcity. This 
state of nervousness, which started during the Second World War, has 
been recently relieved by acquiring from the United States Government 
a stock of 17 million tons of surplus wheat which is stored in India against 
emergencies. The result has been a spectacular drop in private domestic 
hoarded stocks, the free movement of new crops to the market and, most 
important of all, a fall in foodgrain prices. Nevertheless, the need for 
increased farm output to feed a growing population persists. Hydro- 
electric projects to expand irrigation and power supplies have been set 
up and almost completed in many parts of the country. In the last 10 
years 84 million acres of land have been thus brought into cultivation. 
The power projects also enable us to manufacture fertilizers at the rate 
of about a million tons a year and to set up new factories for more. 
The use of fertilizers is essential to improve the yield of crops which are at 
present insufficiently manured. Improved methods of cultivation are 
being taught to the farmers in what are known as community development 
centres which have spread to almost two-thirds of the country in the last 
10 years. Trained workers are sent round to show the farmers how better 
seed, implements and cultivation practices yield higher returns for their 
labour. A few large state farms have been set up with modern agricultural 
machinery to demonstrate the use of tractors, harvesters and other 
machines mainly with a view to discovering to what extent output could 
be increased. 

Let me now give you an account of the achievements of the first and 
second five-year plans in the last 10 years. The total investment in the 
economy was 10,000 crores or 100,000 million rupees. Of this 6,500 
crores was in the public sector. The national income increased during the 
period by 42 per cent, per capita income by 20 per cent and per capita 
consumption by about 15 per cent. In agriculture the index showed a 
rise in all commodities. Agricultural extension programmes have been 
spread to 400,000 villages covering a population of about 200 million. 
At the end of the third plan we expect to cover the whole country. The 
co-operative movement has expanded. Primary agricultural societies 
increased from 105,000 to 183,000 and their membership from 4-4 million 
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to 12 million. The total irrigated area increased from 51:5 million acres 


to 70 million acres.. There has been growth. on the industrial side also 
of 51 per cent. as between 1951 and 1959.-:Jron and steel showed a growth 
of 63 percent; the- production of ‘chemicals "doubled, and of machinery 
quadrupled within this period. Increases have also occurred in: the pro- 
duction :of cement, coal and aluminium. : India is now producing. increas- 


. ing quantities of machine tools and-machinery for:use in agriculture and 


for the cotton textile, jute, cement, tea, sugar and vegetable oil industries: - 
Most of thé: equipment acquired by-railways-is already made in India. 
Industrial machinery and electrical equipment, chemicals, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals have all recorded progress., The manufacture of a number 
of new products was established for. the first time, e.g. industrial boilers, 
milling machines, diesel road rollers, industrial explosives, antibiotics, 
newsprint, and so on. There has been. development i in village and small- 
scalé industries. -In ten years the production of handloom cloth increased 
from 700 million to 2,000 million yards. The installed generating capacity 
of. electric power increased from 2 million, to: 5-8 million kilowatts; . 
The number. of towns and villages- electrified rose from 3,6C0 to 19,000. 
On the railway- 1,200 miles of new lines were laid, 1,300-miles of track 
doubled and 880 miles electrified. The mileage of surfaced roads has 
increased from 97,000 to 144,000. Post: offices have risen. -from 36,000 
to -75,000..- Fhe number of elementary schools rose. from’ 223,000 to 
385,000; the percentage of children attending schools.increased from 43 
to 60 per cent, and the number of hospitals and eS increased 
from 8,600 to 12,600. 

. In laying down priorities for the third. e plan the Pinning 
Commission. has put agriculture first. .. The importance:. of achieving 
self-sufficiency in. foodgrains and. meeting the requirements -of industry 
and export is a. major aim... The level of agricultural. production deter- 
mines the:rate of growth of the economy as-a:whole. , India is to become 
independent of crop failures and the need to import food.. Next. comes 
industry, power -and transport.-. In these fields development is essential 
for lifting the economy to a higher level and for its accelerated growth: 
Until India reaches:the. stage of self-sustaining growth, industrial develop- 
ment: will: call for imports of capital goods.and:consequently for large . 
resources in foreign exchange. Third comes:the programme for scientific 
research, technical education, the training of craftsmen and the provision. 
of housing and townships in industrial areas. The total foreign exchange 
required for the five years-is 1,900 crores or 19,000, million rupees: | . 

. As I have»stated, almost 70.per.cent of. the people live on the. land. 

Their farm occupations do;nct keep them busy all the. year round and it 
is estimated that they are idle for three to six months in the year. Prosperity 
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will come to the land only when we draw off the surplus population and 
employ it in productive non-agricultural occupations. For these. people 
cottage industry, such as handloom weaving, brassware, and the: making 
of articles in everyday use 1s encouraged through co-operative societies; 
loans, market research and advice ori design and publicity. Industrial 
expansion also attracts a part of thi$ labour force into the towns and to 
the new industrial regions that are being developed: The rate'of absorption 
is of course slow, but it is a beginning. Itis estimated that in the second 
five-year plan the country provided 61 million additional jobs instead 
of the 8 million that were planned. I quote this figure in order to give 
you an idea of the magnitude of the operation and the significance of 
even a slight difference between hopes and realities. Private’ industry, 
which has a wide range of activities kept open to it for exploitation, 
has expanded in many directions. With a large population whose standard 
of living is rising slowly but steadily, there is great scope for the manu- 
facture and sale of articles'in daily use. Owing to the shortage of foreign 
exchange, the competition of foreign manufactures is cut off and the 
market is ready to absorb anything that Indian industry can offer. This 
has led to notable increases in the output of consumer goods as well as 
-a range of articles like bicycles, typewriters and electrical goods that India 
never made before. It is up to the entrepreneur to draw up a project for 
the manufacture of some article in short supply and go up to the Govern- 
ment for permission to import machinery to manufacture it if it is not 
available in India. " The project is carefully considered, especially for 
its foreign exchange commitment in regard to machinery and raw materials, 
and, provided the burden in this respect is light, a licence is usually 
granted. Where small industries are concerned, the Government even 
gives a loan to finance the entrepreneur. With such encourgement 
available, joint stock companies are springing up all over the country, 
sometimes with foreign collaboration, to start the large- scale manufacture 
of greatly needed products. 


The locátiom of these enterprises is something of a problem because 
they tend to cluster round the already established centres of industry 
rather than spread themselves evenly over the countryside. India needs 
not only new. towns but new manufacturing centres to use.raw materials 
and the unemployed rural population. There is no dearth of Skill either 
in the working or the managerial class; our shortage is in technology. 
We are, however, lucky in making our start without having to go through 
the laborious process of invention stage by stage. Our people have an 
electric bent of mind, as our history shows, and we can pick and choose 
from the vast accumulated stock of the world’s experience. l 
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Traditionally, India has been an exporter of tee, jute, cotton and other 
primary produce. In the last five years there has been an entry of Indian 
engineering goods abroad,.ranging from metalware and household utility 
articles to complicated electrical goods, machinery items and transport 
equipment. In 1960 engineering exports ezrned 9 crores of rupees, an 
increase of 3 crores on the previous year. Indian sewing machines, for 
many years popular in West Asian countries, have zeen exported to 
Australia, the United States and the United Kingdom. Other items are 
fans, steel trunks and diesel engines some of which, curiously enough, ; 
go to Germany. 

In the past the farmer as well as the small manufacturer was handicapped 
by the lack of finance for his enterprise. When the Reserve Bank of 
India was set up before the war, it was entrusted with the responsibility 
not only of acting as the central bank but of studying agricultural credit. 


As the result of a survey of rural credit undertaken in 1254, the bank has .: 


stepped in to give an impetus to agricultural expansion. The idea is to 
provide loans to farmers at low rates of interest thrcugh co-operative 
societies which are partly financed by state governments. The state 
governments borrow long-term loans from th» Reserve Bank. The success 
of this enterprise is such that whereas in 1950 the Reserve Bank's loans 
to the state governments amounted to 3 crores of rupees. in 1959 they rose 
to 56 crores. The availability of loans from co-operative societies has 
induced the farmer to give up recourse to the village moneylender, whose 
high rates of interest and unorthodox book-keeping ave in the past 
depressed agriculture. It is estimated that whereas in 1954 the co-operative 
societies handled about 3 per cent of all rural credit m India, in 1959 
the figure was 12 per cent. In the more progressive states of Bombay 
. and: Madras the co-operative societies handled as much as 50 per cent. 
The Reserve Bank also provides training for the cfficials of co-operative 


'- societies. Consequently, there has been a great increase in the number 


-. of co-operative societies and their operations. The displacement of the 


ce j .. mòneylender is on the way. Similarly, the small producer is helped by 


means of loans from the State Bank of India, which has cpened more: 
-thàn. 300 branches in the rural areas. These commercial banks would... 


not formerly have entertained applications for loans from such clients; -< 


they are doing so now on the guarantee of the Reserve Bank to make _ 
good a proportion of their losses on loans to small industries. Other 
private banks and co-operative banks also interest themselves to-day in - 
financing small manufacturers. . 

The Government has had to play an active part in industrialization 
^ by setting up the public sector in which the state has invested millions 
'. of rupees. I have already mentioned the hydro-electrk projects which 
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have necessarily to be state-owned. "There are beides three steel factories, 

a number of fertilizer factories, cable and machine tool factories, shipping 
lines, a shipyard and. an airline which are all government: -owned. These 
enterprises need an enormous amount of capital which): under present 
conditions, private enterprise could not -be expected to raise quickly 
enough. .They also need the help of foreign technologists. The Govern- 
ment had, therefore, to take the initiative in setting up these basic indus- 
tries and to make them speedily productive to enable private enterprise 
to expand on the strength of their growing output. With the three steel 


=- mills are associated three countries whose help and co-operation are 


cutting short our struggle for industrial developmient. The steel mill at 
Bhilai has been built with Russian aid; the one at Rourkela is a token of 
German support; and tbe third at Dürgapur has been set up with the 


=- aid of a consortium of British engineering firms. All the three have come 


into production and their combined output will be about. 10 million tons 
in the next five years. A fourth steel mill at Bokaro is in the planning 
stage. In the private sector we already have the Tata Iron and Steel 
. Works, founded by an industrialist fifty years ago in the teeth of opposi- 
tion. Its output and that of the Bengal Iron and Steel. Works, started 
much later, make another two million tons. In the near future we shall 
be able to meet all our own requirements of steel ang to export a Surpus 
to neighbouring countries. 


All this expansion in agriculture and industry has brought about a 
noticeable change. The national income has risen; employment has been 
provided for several million people; new towns have sprung up and the 
old ones have grown; and communications between town and country 
have greatly improved. The rural population is being drawn to the- 
industrial areas. There is an increasing pressure on road and rail transport, 
for admission to schools and colleges, for the services of doctors and . 
nurses. The circulation of newspapers and magazines has gone up greatly 
and the sale of radio sets is booming. It will spare you the figures, .but 
x, the increases are significant. There is every reason to believe that India. 
is at last on the move. Our labour legislation, which includes compulsory 
` "arbitration, has kept down strikes and disputes. Thus industrial wages 


"> rise automatically with the cost of living. Untouchability has been abolish- 


ed and caste distinctions are not to be mentioned in public records, not 
even in the census. With the rapid industrialization now setting in, the . 
main difficulty of the untouchables, poverty, is also finding a solution. 
. They get work in factories, send their children to schools and colleges, 
if need be with the help of scholarships. In the public service special 
consideration is given in the matter of employing untouchables. By 
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virtue of our constitution, India is a doaa republic and is. trying 


to.put democracy into practice in the social sphere, T 

‘Our greatest problem is, however, the rapid i increase of the population 
which many fear is faster than our capacity for.economic advance.. It is a 
grave handicap to the attainment of, self-sustained . eonomic growth, 
which is the objective. of. our, planning. The latest. census shows our 
population as 438 million, with an annual increase of 2 per cent. The 
danger is that the population increase may. keep the great mass of people . 
more or less in the same poverty-stricken conditions, and landowners 
and industrialists may retain a great proportion of the benefits derived 
from increased production. .It is the Government's policy to. prevent 
this. from. happening and to ensure equality of income and wealth. One 
way of doing it is by means of:a graded income-tax and. another is. by i 
keeping basic. industries in the public sector. ' The level.of direct. taxation 


. is high;:we have not-only a tax on income but taxes on expenditure and 


wealth as well. Tax evasion is severely dealt with, and other measures 
will. have to be devised as time goes.on to prévent the rise of gross social 
inequalities. Another danger is the rise in.the general level. of prices, 


by about 20 per cent, which deprives the increases in monev incomes of 


any real significance. Greater production and saving is the answer to 
this problem. That is why our planning is an.attempt to advance. simul- 
taneously on all fronts. All the same, the need for controlling a. too 
rapid increase in population has been admitted. The Government has 
embarked. on a campaign for making the public conscious of the necessity 
for. family planning. . Hundreds of clinics have been opened i in town and 
country and the third five-year plan has further expansion of this service 


.in view. The effect may take a few years to. be felt but there is no reason 


to doubt that in India as elsewhere the importance of small families will 
be appreciated. The growth of urbanization and the. spread of education 


tend to restrain the size. of families and even a small improvement. in the 


standard of Jiving.may have a favourable result i in India.  . 
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E are gathered here today to do. honour to the immortal memory 
W:: Maulana Sir Mohammad Iqbal. The appearance of great. men 
in the world occurs rarely. Even up to this day there have been 
few and far between. To Muslim world there have been fewer still for 
Muslims are not easily led to acclaim any one as ' great’ among them 
unless he is truly great and to this class of great men belongs Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal. 

Iqbal is a poet, philosopher, writer, lawyer, educationist and state 
builder. 

But among the more important qualifications by which he is known to 
the world is as. a poet and philosopher. As most poets do hé expresses 
most of his philosopical thoughts in Pocty, and this is how he conveys 
his thoughts to his readers: . 





“ O discerning ones, thirst for E is welcome 
But what is in art that fails to grasp the reality of things 
The. object of all.art is to attain warmth of life immortal. 
What good is existence for a breath or two like a spark 
Without a miracle nations cannot rise 
What is art without the striking power of Moses' staff." 


- He is of creative mind and in his message to the world he asks that they 
should strive to be so. 
.. [tis in his poetry, as well as in Is other Nae that the foundation 

of Pakistan was laid and it is in this sense that he is a state builder. 
Pakistan and the world owe much to his fearlessness of expression and 
to his poetry. 

Professor Arberry in his preface to his translations of Rumuz-i-Bekhudi 
paid him the following tribute: * When the future historian proposes 
to analyse the causes that determined and conditioned the emergence of 
Pakistan, he will be bound to take into account the.personality and 
writings of a man who is regarded by some as the creator and by many 


*High Commissioner for the Federation of Malaya in the U.K. ‘Speech delivered on the 
occasion of Iqbal Day, May 1961, in London. 
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as the priücipal o or à. i pritieipal: advocate of the creation of great power— 


^ —3neaning Pakistan.” 3 


In order to reach a wider Muslim reading pili tie wroté his poetries in 
Persian: For until lately although it is still NINE spoken Persian was. 
Lingua franca in many parts óf the world. 

: Possibly now it has been largely replaced by the- English language into ' 


- which some of his famous works have been translated and among them, | 


Rumuz-i-Bekhudi, the Mysteries of Selflessress, by Professor Arberry 


of Cambridge University and the Asar-i-Khudi, the Secrets of the Self- 


by Professor Nicholson of the samé univers:ty, in whose opinion Iqbal . 


‘comes forward as Apostle, if not to > his own age, then to posterity for i in. 
i ‘Asrar:-i-Khudi he said: . >.> và 


* I have no néed of the ear of today 
lam the voice of the poet of tomorrow." 


. In the “ Means of Selflessness " ' he says: 
* My friend's abode, the city of my king— 
True patriotism this, the lover's creed.: 
Give to my star an ever-wakeful eye, 
And in the shadow of the wall a place 
To slumber, that my restless heart at last - 
~ 3 May find repose, my spirit’s quicksilver 
ae | Be stilled ; that I may say anto the skies, 
| ‘Behold me, tranquil; ye who looked upon 
My first beginning, witness 1 now my close'." 


| Since so few of iis works have been translated mto English and made 


- available for the world at large to read, itis taerefore up to the present 


generation and to you all who are here today and to others, especially 
to the future generation to translate into other languages and to make 
more extensively known the works of thé great man to whose memory 
we have all come to pay homage here today. | 
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By SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT 
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the influence of Hindu and Buddhist India, which in fact had created - 

them. First Pallavas from the Coromandel coast imported a mixture 
of the religions of Brahma, Shiva and Visnu and Buddhism; and Sanskrit | 
inscriptions of the 4th century of the Xtian era show that in Kedah, 
Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism flourished side by side. From the 
6th to the 13th centuries, Northern Malaya was part of a Buddhist 
empire, Sri Vijaya, that ruled the Malacca straits from Kedah and the 
Sunda straits from Palembang in south Sumatra. And though the con- 
version to Islam 600 years ago destroyed the Hindu alphabets and any 
palm-leaf literature, there remain four times as many Sanskrit loanwords 
even in Malay village -verse as there are Arabic. The Indians were too 
few in the land to introduce Prakrit or any Dravidian tongue as the 
language of conversation, but the court Brahmins brought religion and 
learning and furnished the primitive Malay with his first abstract terms, 
terms still used by the Muslim Malay to denote religion, fasting, heaven, 
sin, life, language, time, name, prince, property, thing, a fine, work and 
so on. It is this background that gave the Malay stories from the Jataka 
tales, Bidpai's fables and the Katha: Sarit Sagara or Ocean of story, 
carried down the centuries per ora virum, until they were written down 
and published in modern times. Most of these stories are known through- 
out South East Asia and there is Buddhist influence in folktales. But 
the two chief literary relics of the Hindu period are. Malay versions of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata. The former, the Hikayat Sri Rama, 
is derived from the oral tradition of the Javanese shadow-play and con- 
tains details from the east, west and south-west of India. Some of the 
episodes are not found in India before the 12th century. The Malay 
version in the Perso-Arabic script would appear to date from the first 
half of the 15th century, when children in the streets of Malacca knew 
the story, and Islamic romance had not yet ousted the Hindu epics. The 
Malay versions of sections of the Mahabharata are derived from J avanese 
versions of the 14th century and again may probably have been translated 
in 15th century Malacca with its large Javanese austen 


Fir more than a 1,000 years Malaya’s little courts and ports were under 
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By 1634 Malays ` were ed by: a famous: theologian writer- in 


-. Malay that the Ramayana might be ċondemned to ihe rubbish heap 


provided the name of Allah did not occu- in the manuscript. In the 
Bodleian manuscript which goes back to tae. 16th century or earlier, it - 
is Nabi Adain who gives Ravana his kingdoms and Allah taala has been 
substituted for the Hindu Trinity (dewata mulia raya). 

One other. strong pre-Muslim element.in Malay literature was a cycle. 
of some forty tales enactec in the shadow-plays of Java, Bali, Malaya, 
Siam and Cambodia, whose hero is a Javanese prince Sri Panji and 
heroine Chandra Kirana, Moon-beam. ,Some-are preserved 1 in Kelantan 
thanks to the shadow-plays.: One Kelantan,tale is typical... The god . 
Indra sentences a heavenly nymph guilty of zn illicit love affair to become 
a mortal and be murdered by a Javanese queen. before she can return to 


heaven. ~ She. descends and becomes incarnate in the wife of a Javanese 
sheadman. A prince hunting sees her and. weds her, though he-is'betrothed 
" "toa princess. His mother. mad with rage stabs the girl in her sleep, where- 


upon she.returns a. nymph in heaven. As always there is borse-play . 
by the.prince’s followers who are deified arcestors turned by Hinduism 


into clowns. The Panji cycle influences the * "Malay Annals "and inspired . 


the only’ original Malay romance. before modern times; the’ story of . 
Hang Tuah.or the Lucky Captain whose exploits are a mixture of myth 


. and. history found in Indian and Javariese literature of this type and 


include:an apocryphal trip to Istanbul. . 
5 Virginia: Woolf's analysis of Sidney's Arcadia fits exactly nt only the 


 Panji tales but a number of Malay romances that are a jumble of Hindu - 


folklore: and mythology, Panji episodes, allusions to the.heroes of the | 
Shahnameh, incidents from the Alexander legend, references to Baghdad, 
Medinah, -Egypt and Byzantium and even: expositions of Sufi mysticism. 


** Sidney "- writes Virginia Woolf, * had no notion wher. he.set out 


where he was going. Telling stories, he thouzht, was enough—one could 
follow another interminably. But where there is no end in view, there 
is no sense of direction to draw us on. Nor, since it is part of his scheme 
to keep his characters simply bad and simply:good withou: distinction, 
can he gain variety from the complexity of character. To supply change 
and movement.he must have recourse to mystification: ‘These changes 
of dress, these disguises of princes as peasants, of-mën'as' women, serve 
instead of psychological subtilty to relieve the stagnancy of people collect- . 
ed together with nothing to talk about. .Bat when.the charm of that 
childish device. falls flat there is no breath to “ll the sails» Who is talking 


and to. whom and: about .what,.we.no longer feel sure.” : Some of the ^. 
. ‘Malay romances, which apart from any Javanzse additions, all come from 


India, appear to have been translated in. the 15th-century, others in.the 
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16th and 17th. One, the Indraputra. was condemned to-the rubbish heap 
in 1634 along with the Ramayana. :The two last romances of this type 
were translated early in the 19th century. The modern Malay views - 
them with the.eye of. Virginia Woolf and ud they e are of interest only 
to the folklorist and the linguist. ^ .- z! 

The first missionaries of Islam had to rou romances to take the 
place of the Ramayana and Mahabharata and the popular Panji tales. 
So the pseudo-Callisthénes story of Alexander the Great as a warrior 
missionary of the faith of Abraham, the precursor of Mohamed, was 
presented to the Malays in a translation almost with the advent of. Islam. 
There is a Megat Iskandar in 14th century Pasai and soon after 1400 
the first Muslim ruler of Malacca changed his Hindu title of Parameswara 
for Sultan Iskandar Shah. Several Malay manuscripts name as the author 
of the Arabic version Al-Suri,. who cites.as his authority Abdullah ibn 
Al-Mustafa- translator of the Pahlavi version of the Kalila wa Dimna. 
From its early date.and the fact that it is a compilation from Persian as 
"well as Arabic sources, the Malay Hikayat Iskandar may be derived from 
a Perso-Arabic source in India. It seems probable that .Malacca's first 
ruler, who.died in 1424 knew the.Hikayat. The 15th century author of 
the * Malay Annals " borrows anecdotes from it and. also mentions the 
Hikayat Amir Hamza and Hikayat Hanafiah, the former a direct transla- 
tion from the Persian and the latter having Shi‘ah colouring and. quoting 
a Persian vrese. Another Malay work of Persian origin is the story of 
Joseph and Zulaikha, namely Potiphar’s wife. An excellent Malay work 
is the Hikayat Bayan Budiman, or story of the Wise Parrot, a-cycle of 
tales in a frame story, where every night the parrot dissuades his mistress 
from going to meet.a lover. by diverting her with tales. Ultimately this . 
cycle of stories comes from the Sanskrit but the Malay version claims to 
be from the Persian Tutinameh. Three times in the text the work is 
ascribed to one Kadli Hassan and twice a date, A.D. 1371 is given. Its 
excellent style suggests that it was done into Malay in 15th century 
Malacca and the “ Malay Annals " tell us how the daughter of a.Malaccan 
Laksamana, or Admiral was named Sabariah “ Patience ” almost Sentent 
after a celebrated character in the story of the Wise Parrot. 

Another cycle of tales, called the Story of Bakhtiar was. also irünslated 
from the Persian. The original Persian work was.written in A.D.. 1203 
and later done into Arabic. From the Persian recension are- derived 
two Malay versions of the Hikayat Bakhtiar and from the Arabic comes 
the Malay Hikayat Ghulam. 

The fact that Malays could borrow.so much from ilis Persian and yet 
remain orthodox Sunnites of the school of Shafi'i is explained from the 
Turkish and Mongol rulers of Persia between 1000 and 1500 being also 
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Sunnites. And during that period the Persian influence on Malay literatüre 
must have come not only from India | ‘but from Persians themselves. 
In 1336 Ibn Batuta records the presence: ‘of several Persians all Shafi‘ites . 
_at the Pasai court..A tomb in that little Sumztran state bears an inscription. 
from Sa‘di and half a century later there were theologians living i in Pasai 
. who had come from Transoxana and Khorassan. 

"The Malay version of the 1,000 Questions, the fullest version extant of 
the -book from. which: Europe got to know the Arab account of. Islam, 
is derived from two old Persian recensions and. contains many references 


T to places round the Caspian sea. It has no Shi‘ah colouring. 


- When Persians became Shi‘ahs, Sayids from Mecca and the palin 
gradually took their place in the Malay world, and we get a large number ` 
- of theological works translated from orthodox Arabic originals. But 
. Persian influence lingered. And there ate four stories about the Prophet 

with a Shi‘ah tinge, namely the tale of the. Nur Muhammad or mystical : 
light of the Prophet, the Splitting of the Moon, the Prophet’s shaving. ^ 2 
and his death. One manuscript of 1688 cal’s the first an abridgement of 
a Persian Rauzat al-ahbab or Paradise of Lovers. 
| After the capture of Malacca by the Portuguese in 1511 the mastery of 
. the Malay world passed to Acheh, which, was frequented by missionaries - 
from Mecca, Yemen, Egypt and Syria whose names we. know and who 
found pupils eager to study Islamic mysticism. Works of pure literature 
fell more and more out of fashion as Arab :nfluence Supplanted Persian. 
But still Persian influence lingered. The earliest Malay version of the 
Panchatantra or .Bidpai's: fables was known to the Dutch historian ' 
Valentyn in 1726 and from its poor Malay and Sumatran style it must 
. have been translated at Acheh. It came through some Indian original. 
from the 12th century-Persian rescension of Nasr Allah as amended in `` 
the 15th century by the author of the Anwar-i Suhaili or Lights of Canopus. 
There is an ethical treatise * The Crown of Kings " compiled at Bokhara 

and done into Malay in 1603 and therefore almost certainly at Acheh. 
The verses in this miscellany are all in the form of Persian posae x 
Among Persian works cited in it are the Siyar ul Muluk compiled by thei $: 
famous Vizier Nizam ul Muluk, a verse oùt of the Secrets of Attar, the »; D 
-. romances of Mahmud and: Ayaz and Shirin, and Yusuf and Zulaikha. ` 

" The introduction Mani indebtedness to the author of the Anwar 
` i Suhaili. 

With the coming of Arabs from. the Hadramant and with Malays - 
studying in Mecca: and later in Cairo, Indo-Persian belles-lettres gave 
way to theology, even the Arabian Nights mot being translated until the 
19th century and then from the eigen But Malay — is too vast 
a subject to handle here. 
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The example of Thucydides, Gibbon and Macaulay before us, we may 
risk the contempt of so many of its modern practitioners and count 
history a branch of literature. Certainly it is the most original and best | 
prosework of the Malays. And just as artistry has kept alive the work 
of the three great historians I have mentioned when countless others 
are forgotten or consulted only by specialists, so artistry puts the Malay 
15th century “Annals " above all other Malay histories. 

It was not the earliest Malay history. The earliest is a History of the 
Rulers of Pasai (a small extinct Sumatran state) written after there 
had been time for Arabic loan-words to be adopted into the 
Malay language and containing one Arabic loan-word not met 
elsewhere in Malay asfa ‘reef, gold reef.’ . Islam. reached northern 
Sumatra late in the 13th century and Pasai’s first Muslim ruler died in 
1297. The Pasai history starts with his reign, describes the reign of his 

. successor who. died in 1326 and of that successor’s son and ends with the 
` conquest of Pasai by the Javanese Hindu kingdom of Majapahit about 
1350. Almost certainly its core was written in the 14th century. Quite 
possibly it was brought to Malacca’s royal library by the Pasai bride of 
Malacca’s first Muslim ruler who died in 1424, seeing that the “ Malay 
Annals " borrow from it so extensively.: As one commentator has pointed 
out, the Pasai story of a Sultan of Ma‘abri; an Arabic name for the 
Coromandel coast, preaching Islam in Sumatra looks like an adaptation 
of the tradition of Perumal of Cranga-nagore related in Zainu‘d-din’s 
Tuhfat al Mujahidin. The Pasai king, Malik al Zahir, known to Ibn 
Battuta in 1336 also bore the Dravidian title of Perumudal Perumal. 

The influence of the Pasai history on the '* Malacca Annals " may be 
seen in the ascription of episodes from the Ramayana Mahabharata 
and Katha Sarit Sagera to historical personages and incidents; in the 
adoption of similar folklore to explain place-names; in long ethical | 
. exhortations put into the mouths of dying rulers and in the semi-mythical 
accounts of the Malay conversion to Islam. More- generally, like most 
« Malay histories until modern times, it is a chronicle of court intrigues 
‘sand the war of rulers, whose dates have to be discovered where possible 
"from their tomb-stones. It is silent on constitutional and economic 
r 2 history, but is unconsciously valuable in suggesting close relations between 
Sumatra and southern India. 

The ** Malay (or Malacca) Annals.” were written mostly: at the end of 
the 15th century probably by a half Indian author to, whom Sanskrit, 
Tamil and Persians words, Javanese romance and Arabic texts are all 
familiar. He professes also a smattering of Chinese, Siamese and Portu- 
guese.. He is a conscious artist whose story of Malacca's warriors asking 
their Sultan for the romance of Hanafiah the night before: d'Albuquerque's 
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attack *on. their port may well: be niódelléd on Krishna “reciting the 
Bhagavad. ‘Gita to-Arjuna' beforé the battle: between the Pandavas and 
Kauravas: began: ` He has an intimate knowledge: -of Malay romances 
and makes Malay: princes write letters to their adversaries before engaging 
in battle. as Alexander does in ‘the -Hikayat Iskandar from which long 
pássages are borrowed: The‘annalist is also well enough acquainted with: 


` Sufism to throw light on its esoteric mysticism. He attempts: historical 


method ànd.even ‘his folklore deserves study. ` Until lately, there seemed 
no mieaning ih the story that the Sümatran founder of Malazca’s dynasty 
won his throne by sláying a serpent,-Saktimuna (that harassed farms), 


. with a knife called the mountain-hewer from Mahdakini on the Ganges. 


But now our. knowledge that Malay Hindu rulers: were often incarnations 
of Indra enables us to connect-the ‘Malay myth- with that thunder-god 
who in the Rigveda clove &.strpent” alias-á"mountain to release water 
for the fields." The annalist has left'us to discover-the dates-of Malacca’s 


-kings-from tombstones and Chinese récords. But he has- given a vivid 


picture of a port thronged with Indian traders, Hindu and Müslim as well . 
as settlers from: China; Java ahd- Sumatra: - There'are lifelike vignettes 
of Tamil archers; Pathan horsemen;-bibulous mahouts and Indian mission- 
aries, self-importànt but cowardly in battle? ** Let us return " one of them 
exclaims as he rides mounted on: his Raja's elzphant during z Portuguese 
assault; '* Let. us-return, your highness; this. is nö place to pondér the 
unity of God.” There is the Arab teacher who sneered at his pupils’ | 
failure’ to „pronounce: Arabic and: grew angry' when told he could not 
pronounce Malay: There is the story of how Sultan Mansur of Malacca- 
sent.an offering of gold and two slave girls’ z0 any- theologian in Pasai 
who could tell if those in heaven: and those in ‘hell abidé‘in their respective 
places for ever. The first réply was ‘Yes -’ but a?pupil of Pasai's leading 
theologian said Malacca’ could. not want stich ‘an obvious answer and 
advised hii to tell the Malacca envoys that that answer was for the public 
ear, but the right answer was ’one found iit the (popular) Insan al-Kamil 
of al-Jili that the suffererers’ power of endurance extinguishéd-the fire 
of hell, or' else their-torment changed to pleasure. We are told how Sultan 
Mahmud. sent two: cockatoos and a Knife inlaid with gold for any Pasai 
theologian who could solve‘ the paradox that whoever believed God had 
bestowed his gifts from all eternity was an infidel and whoever disbelieved 
it was'an infidel. (To this problem the: Malay got to know two answers, 
the orthodox one that spirit (ruh) 1s not ‘etexnal~‘but created; and the : 
unorthodox that tlie word ‘of ¢réation’ inérely raised what was existant 
but Bort-Hiánifést.) Writing in the 15th céntury he had access to Persian 
sources. His-story of a mountain fairy refusing the hand -of a Malacca 
Sultan till-he should bring hér seven trays 'óf/lice; 4 tub of tears; a tub - 
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of the juice of yung (juiceless) betel palm, a basin of his own blood and 
a basin of his son's blood 1s an echo of a story in the Sindi-bad Nameh 
of a merchant cheated of his-wares by a rogue to whom he promised to give 
whatever he might choose. “ You fool "the rogue is warned by his chief, 
“ he may ask for a measure of male fleas with silken and jeweued Hoppe 
and what will you do then? " 

The habit. of writing history has continued. dose to moder ine 
though none can rival the interest and artistry of the 15th century “ Malay 
Annals." There is a valuable. account of. the Perak court in the 18th 
century; its trading in elephants with India and bartering tin for British 
cannon, its court festivals with Chinese music “ like the croaking of frogs 
in a marsh after rain.” A Riau historian Raja ‘Ali Haji started in 1865 
an account of the Johore empire, complete with :dates; though lacking 
the psychological insight and graphic quality ‘of.the “ Malay Annals." 
But the writer who till yesterday was regarded.as.the founder of modern 
Malay literature was Munshi ‘Abdullah a man of Arab,and Tamil descent, 
a clerk of Sir Stamford Raffles-and the author, of a famous Autobiography. 
It was not however till this century that-the. Malay. got to see that the 
historian is not merely a teller of tales; and: a.leading Malay author 
has recorded that.this was due to my introduction of. the Arabic word 
Tawarikh for the first scientific school history. of Malay. : 

For the last influences on Malay literature have been English i in Malaya 
and Dutch in Indonesia. The. present century has seen the translation 
of French detective stories from Arabic versions .and..the translation of 
Grimm's Fairy tales, Gulliver's Travels, Treasure Island, The Lion hunters 
of Tsavo, Tarzan and so on. - But the bulk: of. Malay: novels whether 

original or translated have love for their. theme, . and. (as a Malay writer 
has remarked) are most of them still raw in plot and workmanship. 
“The veneer over crude erotic passages is.a pretence of, warning the 
reader against the spirit of emancipation and modernism that has changed 
the social outlook and habits of the educated Malay." 

The earliest form of Malay verse was free, consisting of short rhymeless 
lines with three or four beats. It was employed:by tellers of. tales, in the : 
incantations of medicine men, and in sayings embodying customary law, 
All are full of traces of Hinduism and Buddhism and some contain the 
translation of a passage from a Tamil work- called Manimekalai. The 
form has the Tamil name gurindam. “Remarkably, four lines: | 


. Voices lifted high. in singing. Do. 
Till the apes fell from the. bratichies: | 
The flowing water stopped to listen: - ' . 
The flying: bird turned. back to hear. 
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are reminiscent of Ovid’s. ... 


Et mulcere feras et flumina longa morari . 
Ore suo volucresque vagas -etinere solebat 


of which the last Malay lines are a literal translation. 
There is a famous passage from a Malay folktale on the dawn: 


Long had passed the hour of midnight, 
Not yet visible the day-star; í 
Twice ere now had waking infants 

Risen and sunk again in slumber; 

Truant youths were wending homeward ; 
Wrapped in sleep were all the elders 

Far away were pheasants calling; 

In forest depths the shrill c:cada; 
Chirped as heavy dew desc2nded; 

Lowed the oxen in the meadows; 
Buffaloes from byres responded; 
Peacocks spread their tails at cock-crow; 
Up-rolled the curtain of Aurora; 

Magpie robins 'gan to chirrup ; 

Now aloft were nightjars soaring, 
Pigeons cooed upon the threshold, 

Fitful came the quail's low murmur, 
Foot-long brands had turned to inches; - 
These the signs of day app-oaching. 


This type of free verse occurs only in very old folk-tales and' never 
became fashionable in literature. But as I have written elsewhere “ Just ^ 
as we welcomed a renaissance that came through Italy from Greece 
and Rome, so “up-rolled the curtain of Aurora” (fajr sadi) and the 
Malay welcomed a renaissance that came through India from Persia 
and Arabia." | 

One form of. isolated satrical quatrairs has the Sanskrit name of 
Sloka. All four lines rhyme and each liae has four beats or stresses. 
A typical specimen is on a person with a bed cold: 


Catarrh and colds make man a fright 
With nostzils choked and bunged up tight; 
Like addled eggs, a loathsome sight | 
One hates to see them in their plight. 
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But what may be termed Malay classical verse consists of long poeras 
with the Arabic name of Sha‘er. The stanzas mostly contain four words, 
not counting little words like and, this, has or affixes, and each line has 
four beats. As this poetry is not concise and sufficient rhymes are hard 
to find, it has a number of poetical words not employed elsewhere. 
Occasionally there occur beautiful lines like “ Sprung from flowers that 
are. the fairies’ bridge " but too often the exigencies of rhyme produced 
such tanalities as ' Some were ahead and others behind” Perhaps the 
best of these poems are those like Ken Tambuhan, Damar Bulan and 
Panji Sumirang, all derived from Panji tales. The poem Ken Tambuhan 
which has no mention of Allah and has references to names from the 
Mahabharata would appear to go back to the 15th century. Other of 
these long poems are full of Hindu folklore, in which Vishnu's Garuda 
plays the part of the modern nuclear weapon. Yet others like the Sha'ir 
Abdul Muluk have some Muslim colouring. But the only Sha'ir whose 
author as well as date are known are the mystical poems of Hamzah 
of Barus in Sumatra, whose works were burnt as heretical at Acheh 
(in Sumatra) about 1640. A religious writer he adapted even the figures 
and phrases of the pantun to the erotic mysticism of the Persian poets 
and he was acquainted with the works of Ibn Arabi, al-Hallaj, Jalalu'd-din, 
Rumi and Shamshu Tabriz. 1 will paraphrase four of his stanzas: 


Your wit, your feeling quench them quite, 
From breath and body take your flight, 

And both your eyes deprive of sight 

And then you'll glimpse yourself—how bright. 


When heat and cold have become the same 
With greed and desire each an idle name 

And yourself's like wax resolved in the flame 
Then smootlr in the end you'll find life's game. 


The fleeting you must fight always 

To win a land of lasting day 

As Ali his bridle hurtled away 

When Duldul his steed charged into the fray. 


Not of Persia or Araby is Hamzah a son; 

A pauper and naked his race he has run 

As Ismail aforetime his life would have done 
He has sacrificed all with God to be one. 
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Another Sumatran mystic, Shamsu'd-din of Pasai in Acheh who died 
in 1630 essayed Arabic metres which remain freakish and strange in the 
corpus of Malay poetry. The seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries produced. a great quantity of topical verse, largely doggered, 
celebrating forgotten wars, a fire at Singapore, the. Russian war of 1854, 


' the eruption of Krakatau, Malay pearl fishers in Australia and so on. 


There was a great crop of didactic verse and love verse masked in.such . 

titles as the Owl and the Moon, The Shad and the Perch, the Bee. and 

the Jasmine. -Two at least purport to be based on Persian originals. of 
The Persian tarsi form might have been taken to be the original of the 


internal assonance of the Malay penne for which Professor Browne . 
tomna a parallel i in the lines: s 


i 


Quos anguis tristi diro cum vulnere stravit | 
Hos sanguis Christi.miro cum munere lavit: 


. But there is no evidence of any such connexion though it is possible, 


. as the pantun seems to have been perfected not earlier than the ,15th | 
" century when the Malay came under Persian influence from Muslim India. 


`. These village quatrains or pantun with.some quite modern verse are the . 


"two forms in which the Malay has shown literary originality. The pantun 


appears to have sprung from riddles that depend for their solution.on 


, . jungle and assonance. I will translate one example. if one villager . 
: challenged another with the words: | a 


In cavern daik ants nest- ad bore 


- 


an appropriate solution would be: 


In blanket stark you rest due snore. 


nmn 


The old poetry had; in-fact quite a variety of metres but the two favour- 
ite types, that of the pantun and especially.that of the Sha‘ir were both 
outworn: The rhetoric of the latter had long been moribund and the 
new poetry has finally wrung its neck. The inspiration for the modern 
prose and poetry of the Malay is not Islamic. but came with the eso 
and sentiment of Western powers. 

The modern Indonesian Malay is now acquainted with the poetry of 
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Rimbaud and T..S. Eliot. I will end with a translation from Khairil 


Anwar who has been called the Malay Dylan Thomas. : But this pos 
reminds me of the “ Meeting Point ” by Louis McNiece: ; 


On a cafe terrace we two sit facing 
Our only link eyes that are gazing, 
Though the hearts of us both leap and are racing ` 


Our eyes strike a pact; 
That's the first act, 
The orchestra strikes up Carmen; 


A side-long glance after, 

Followed by laughter; 

Her voice pure and sweet 

Stops my heart's beat. 

When Ave Maria the band starts to slay 
I drag her away. 


Developments in Kerala 


By MARY ROWLATT | 


Communist government into power. Kerala has the highest literacy 
percentage of any state in India—50 per cent as against 18 per cent in 
the rest of the country. This fact serves to.remind one of the sometimes 
forgotten truth, that literacy is not a goal in itself but a means to opposing 
goals. It look the people of Kerala two years to realize that what had 
sounded plausible in theory proved to be tyrannous in practice. Once in 
the saddle, Commumism had shown its hand as a Godless materialism 
capable of ruthless action. When opposition declared itself some 160,000 
people were arrested, 64,000 of them being women. 
Faced with a common danger Hindu, Christian and ' ‘Moslem united 
in a courageous display of non-violent struggle. Their previous disunity 
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I< WAS in 1957 that the Indian state of Kerala democratically voted a 


had ‘been used by the Communists to gair. control (though the latter 
polled only 35 per cent of the votes). Two years later, it was the unity of 
the people of Kerala which enabled them eifectively to turn the tide of: 
history in their state. Their-leader in those critical months was 83 year. 
old Manath Padmanabhan) the much estéemed chief of the Hindu Nairn 
" community. His achievement was remarkable. The results is well-known. 
In August 1959 the President of India, under powers vested in him by the 
Constitution, was able to dissolve the Communist government and order 
fresh elections, in which it was defeated. . 

This step was wisely recognized by many as a first round victory not. 
a final one. Sri P. T. Chako, leader of the opposition during the Com- ` 
munist regime, commented thus: “It was a temporary success. The 
unity of non-Communist forces should be based on ideology not on a- 
marriage of convenience." It was to finc this uniting ideology that 
leaders of Kerala came-to the Moral Re-Armament Assembly at Caux in 
Switzerland during the summer of 1960. Sri Manath Padmanabhan came 
himself, with his secretary, accompanied by-Sr- Chako. Sri V. O. Abraham, 
President of the Private Schools Management Association, Sri P. S. 
. Abraham, former Registrar of the University of Kerala, and others, 
also came. 

“ We in India, especially in Kerala, have learnt to our cost that co- 
existence with the Communist world leads to no existence at all," declared 
P. S. Abraham at the Assembly. “ Through a popular uprising the Com- 
munist government was recently overthrowr. but we need a permanent 
ariswer to prevent another take-over. Only a superior ideology can answer 
Communism, and this can only begin with a change in our own motives. 
We began with ourselves; anyone who' does. not live absolute moral 
standards is a cause of Communism.” 

On their return to Kerala the leaders who went to Cas became an 
unbreakable force for unity among the non-Communists, a fact deeply 
appreciated by far-seeing people of all faiths. A sincere tribute came 
from -the Most Reverend Benedict Mar Gregorius, Archbishop of 
Trivandrum who stated that history wouid record their permanent 
gratitude to Manath Padmanabhan not cnly for having ousted the 
Communist regime but for creating the unity of all communities, follow- 
ing his return from Caux. 

Now, in 1961, India faces further grave ideological issues. China 
stretches along 2,000 miles of her northern.border, but some deep-thinking ` 
Indians recognize that, great as is the danger from China, the danger from 
internal division and strife is even greater. To meet the need of the hour, 
men from Kerala sent out invitations all over the country to a conference 
which was held over the New Year 1961. In their invitation they said: 
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“ We have seen that neither Communism nor anti-Communism is ade- 
quate. Both fail to create selfless men fired with an ideology. Our greatest 
need is for new men who will start with themselves and be patriots and 
weld unity in this nation." 

An interesting personality, introduced to the delegates at this conference, 
was Kallara Sukumaran who had been a full-time functionary of the 
Communist party of Kerala for eleven years. He told how he had been 
sent with others by his Party to create a disturbance at the showing of 
the German miners ideological play ‘ Hoffnung’ in Trivandrum some 
months previously. “ But” said he, “ the tremendous response from the 
audience stopped us attempting anything, and in fact many of us were 
deeply shaken by the play. Over the next days a tremendous struggle 
went on inside me. Two weeks later I finally decided to break with the 
Party. Then I saw that men must live a superior ideology to Communism. 
So I decided to accept the absolute moral standards of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment. l went home to my village for the first time for eleven years and 
became united with my family. The village was shaken and the rich 
landlord who had financed the Communist Party for years, was himself 
changed as it dawned on him how mistaken he had been." 

The ultimate battle which is not only India’s fight but is a world fight, 
is clearly put in Garth Lean’s new book, Brave Men Must Choose,? 
which, incidentally carries a fine chapter on Sir Henry Lawrence in India. 
“ Moral Re-Armament is not just a response to Communism. It would 
be necessary if Communism had never existed or were to vanish tomorrow. 
For God’s conception of His world may be as different from the material- 
ism of many in the West as it is from the materialism that is official in the 
(Soviet) East. The materialism of the West can be as cruel as that of the 
East, and can succeed no better in dealing with the motives of fear, hate, 
and greed, in creating the new type of man which is necessary. But the 
materialism of the East being an ideology, is stronger than the haphazard 
materialism of the West—so it is bound to win the world battle for co- 
existence unless the Free World finds and lives a superior ideology, where 
God 1s accepted as the Supreme Authority, personally and nationally." 

These great truths give a new, virile and realistic content to India's 
policy of neutrality. 


4Published by Blandford Press, London. 
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political scene which has had repercussions on the economic life of © 
the country. - These repercussions, however, have im no way üBeoten 
international trade and payments. | 
Exports and imports continued in the normal way. Transfers of 
foreign exchange for the payment of goods in: ported and services rendered 


Te year 1960 was marked in Tukey: by an n important change i in the 


-` as well as in settlement of sums due in respect of debts previously con- 


tracted were not delayed. 

. Turkey’s contacts with easton institutions svch as the. Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, continued as usual. The country profited by the support 
of these institutions in addition to the assistance provided. by the United : 
States of America. In this connexion might be mentoned a credit of 
$130,000,000 granted by the Development Loan Fund for the foundation 
of a second ironworks with an initial capacity of some 502,000 toris. 

A marked overstocking of certain consumer goods, notably textiles, 
emphasized the general slackening of trade which followed the devaluation 
of 1958. The general cost of living index has not only remained steady . 
but it now appears to show a slight tendency to fall: consequently a 
decree was issued in September suspending application of the terms of 
the National Security’ Law which placed a number cf restrictions on 
internal trade. 

. The credit limits for industry in Forde since 1958 were relaxed 
to a great extent and almost entirely cancelled as far as exports are con- 
cerned. The official interest rates, both debtor and creditor, have been 
substantially increased. This salutary step encouraged term deposits 
with the Banks which showec a definite increase. . 

The Bank of Issue, moreover, decreed a substantial increase in the ` 
discount rate. 

To ensure the gradual readjustment ae the balance of payments the 
majority of Turkish imports continue to be effected either in accordance 
. with a list of free goods or in accordance with import quotas. During 


M Extract fom Lord FPES s Survey at the recent Annual General Meeting of the Ottoman 
Bank. m $ 
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1960, the fourth and fifth quotas came into force. In November a 
law appeared which provides for the founding of a Study Centre for 
Development of Exports with the object of making, in collaboration 
with the Chambers of Commerce, Turkish produce better known in 
world markets. 

It should be stressed that the termination of the premium system 
on foreign exchange in 1960 did not involve changes in the value of 
the Turkish pound: the premiums were merely allowed for in the official 
rates. 

To meet the needs of an increasing population (which has risen 
from 20,900,000 inhabitants in 1950 to 27,700,000 in 1960) agriculture 
has had the advantage of a continually rising investment programme. 

The cereal crop (15,080,000 tons) exceeded that of 1959 (14,000,000 
tons); the wheat harvest reached 8,450,000 tons, against 7,850,000 in 
1959, and the barley harvest 3,700,000 tons against 3,300,000 tons. 
Among the principal agricultural products exported the tobacco crop 
reached 140,000 tons against 121,000 tons; the cotton crop remained 
steady at 195,000 tons. 

Search for oil continues actively. In July, 1960 oil was struck in 
the Adana region, near the refinery now being built at Mersin. This 
discovery could have a favourable influence on Turkey's balance of 
payments. 

Industrial activity showed new progress. With the constant rise 
in production of cement and sugar, exports are now possible: during 
the first ten months of the year more than 175,000 tons of sugar were 
exported, against 20,000 tons in 1959, and during the same period 
49,000 tons of cement were exported against 16,500 tons in 1959. 

1960, moreover, saw progress in the country's hydro-electric equip- 
ment policy. Two power stations have been completed and are now 
in operation; Hirfanli in January, which should give an annual production 
figure of 400,000,000 KWh., and Demirkopru in May which should 
produce an annual 193,000,000 kWh. 

As regards the foreign trade position, the trade balance continues 
to show a deficit. This, expressed in dollars (for the sake of comparison 
in view of the rate adjustment during 1960) increased from $116,000,000 
in 1959 to $146,700,000 in 1960. 

In the realm of public finance, the budget adopted in March allows 
for ordinary expenses, an amount of Ltq. 5,960,000,000 and includes the 
record figure for public works of Ltq. 2,718,000,000. Priority incidentally 
has been given to public work projects already in course of completion; 
a statutory savings law, intended to finance part of these schemes has 
been promulgated. 
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Towards Freedom from Hunger 


By B. R. SEN* 


inadequacy of food supplies on a wor.d-wide basis, and of the rapid 
growth of the world population which threatens to make food supply 
problems even more intense in the future. It is estime-ed that more than 


D the last few years, there has been increasirz awareness of the 


half of the world's population suffers from varying degrees of under- 
‘nourishment and malnutrition. Furtber, malnutriticn has been called 


*hidden hunger, an expression which implies that people who have 
apparently enought to eat may neverthéless be unhealthy, become seriously 
ill, perhaps even die, because their diet doss-not provide all the elements 
needed for satisfactory growth and health. 

. The causes of under-nutrition and malnutrition are numerous, but the | 
major causes are poverty and ignorance. In large areas of the under- 
developed parts of the world, millions of people live primarily on what they 


- grow on their own land. Their food lacks many of taose elements which 
constitute a balanced diet. . A subsistence economy aud malnutrition 
‘usually go hand in hand. Further, many people in the less developed 


parts of the world in city and country.aiike are toc poor to be able‘to 


` buy.enough and the right kind of food. 
.L.* In the longer term, the answer must be increasing agricultural pro- 


; 3 = ductivity as one aspect of economic development, including bringing 


z 
„$. 
PT d 


-lant subsistence farmers more into the market economy, and raising the 
. 5 average income levels of those now living on the margin. In order that 
we" the-rate of growth may be sustained in the agricultural field, it is essential 


. that agricultural development forms an integral part of general economic 
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. and social development, including varying degrees of industrialization, 


dévelopment of communications and soc:al services, etc. But even while 


. economic development i is getting under way in less developed countries, 


it is possible to improve nutrition within existing income levels by spread- 
ing nutritional knowledge. In short, the economist. the agronomist and 
the nutritionist can work together to bring about improvements in 
nutritional standards in both the short and long terms. 

It is well known that the process of improving agricultural production 
is slow and costly and highly dependent on factors difficult to control, 


*Director-General, Food and Agriculture Organiz zation of the United Nations, Rome. 
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including capital investment and technical knowledge. For example, 
the creation of educational facilities essential to the development of 
improved production practices also requires large investments in terms 
of capital and time. On the other hand, factors leading |to the control 
of disease and mortality are likely to operate in a much shorter time. 
Sometimes the production of a new drug or pesticide can do much to 
eradicate an endemic disease and lower the mortality rate. This has been 
indeed the trend in-many underdeveloped areas since the end of the 
Second World War. | 


ASSESSMENT OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


One of the primary tasks in the work of F.A.0. to help raise the levels 
of food consumption and nutrition, is the assessment of available food 
supplies and consumption at national, regional. and global levels. Most 
of the information available in F.A.0. is based on food balance sheets 
which give an estimate of per caput supplies available for human con- 
sumption and their calorie, protein and fat content. Information of this 
kind, however, is available for only about 40 countries, comprising less 
than half the population of the world. Moreover, the information available 
refers mainly to the more advanced countries. Information is generally 
Jacking for a number of countries where the statistics are not well develop- 
ed and where problems of malnutrition are likely to be serious. -For. 
many of these countries, however, there is some information based on 
data of food consumption surveys which not only show actual consump- 
tion of the families, but also the relation between levels of consumption 
and socio-economic factors. | 

By comparison with requirements based on the standards set up. by 
F.A.O., it is possible to assess the deficiencies in diet in different regions 
and countries and in sections of the population within countries. Here 
again, the food balance sheets fail to tell the whole story. There are many 
countries where average calorie levels are not far below requirements. 
However, since the supplies are not equally distributed between the 
different socio-economic strata of the population, a large proportion 
receives much less than their share and, therefore, is seriously exposed to 
problems of under-nutrition. Furthermore, even when food supplies 
seem to be adequate from the quantitative point of view, the diets may 
still be deficient in quality. This is indicated in many population groups 
whose diets are based on one or two major. foods such as. cassava or 
grains. In such cases they lack protein of good quality and. vitamins and 
minerals supplied by protective foods such as meat, milk, pulses, fruit 
and vegetables. Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say that the 
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numbers affected by the ‘ hidden hunger’ are today much larger than 
those affected by ünder-nutrition, and could be counted in some hundreds 
of millions. » l | 

The quality of the diets is generally indicated by the content in protein 
of good quality, especially of animal protein. Animal protein gives 

erhaps the simplest single indicator of quality, not because it is indis- 
pensable, but because foods of animal origin are also good sources of 
many other nutrients. The differences in the consumption of proteins 
between countries, as well as between socio-economic groups within the 
countries, are far greater than the differences in calorie intakes. For in- 
stance, the supplies of animal protein are about 8g. pe» caput per day in 
the Far East, 13g. in the Near East, around 40g. in Western Europe, 
and 65g. in North America. The scientific knowledge regarding assess- 
ment of protein requirements is not completely adequate, and there is 
no evidence of serious ill-eifects of protein deficiency in adults. It is well 
known, however, that in the underdeveloped areas, many children 
suffer particulaily from protein malnutrition during the first four years 
of life. In these areas, where the rate of populaiion growth is faster, the 
expansion of production of protein-rich toads, especially those of animal 
origin, often proves more difficult than for starchy foods. As a con- 
sequence, it may be some time before the general level of consumption 
of such foods increases appreciably. 


FOOD SURPLUSES 


A paradoxical situation has existed for the last decade or so. While 
many countries of the world are struggling to expand their production 
in line with increasing needs and to improve present low consumption 
levels, there are burdensome agricultural surpluses in some other countries. 
This being the case, the question arises: would it not be possible to use 
such surpluses to alleviate the situation o? the worse-fed sectors of the 
population? Of course, much has been cone in this direction, but the- 
total volume of the world’s surpluses oz food is really quite small com- 
pared with the food requirements of the underdeveloped countries. 
F.A.O. has suggested some ways and means of utilizing food surpluses to 
help finance economic development, anc to set ap national food reserves 
to assist in ameliorating temporary imbalances in food supply and demand. 
Further, surpluses of dried skim milk, for instance, have been used to 
help countries to start programmes of supplementary feeding of vulnerable 
groups, and at the same time create economic and technical conditions 
which encourage the development of ther own dairy indusiries. i 

Having described briefly the situation regarding food supplies, it 
would be useful to look at the possibilities of increasirg fcod production. 
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We know that only about one-tenth of the land surface of. the globe i is at 
present cultivated. Meadows and pastures account for another 17 per 
cent; forests for about 29 per cent, and almost half (43: 5 per cent) is 
waste land, or land that has been built upon and is, therefore, not usable 
at present for agricultural purposes. There is no. doubt thàt wide areas 
of additional land could be brought under the plough, but only through 
the co-ordinated efforts of governments, involving heavy investments 
and, in some regions, a great deal of research. In the long run, the oppor- 
tunities are very substantial indeed for the expansion of crop-bearing 
areas, including fuller use of presently cultivated land by irrigation to 
permit two or more crops a year. 

Moreover, much of the equatorial region can be developed. Despite 
plentiful rainfall and temperatures that are highly favourable to plant 
growth, the continuously hot, continuously wet belt of tropical rain 
forest lying across the equator presents some conspicuous blanks in the 
world map of agriculture. There are great difficulties to overcome 
before the land can be made productive, but armed with the resources 
of modern science, man should be able to turn many little-exploited 
'areas to good use, some for agricultural crops and some for tree cultiva- 
tion which would give greater returns than the present. low. yielding 
forests. 

In F.A.0. we are concerned also vi measures to increase yields from 
land already under cultivation, and here the technical possibilities are 
tremendous. Among the means of achieving increased production are: 
the better use and control of water; the building up of soil fertility; plant 
breeding and seed improvement; reducing losses caused by pests and 
diseases; better farming equipment and management and more efficient 
services to farmers; improved breeding and feeding of livestock. The 
greater part of F.A.O's programme aims at developing these and other 
measures. | | 

If progress sometimes seems slow, we can derive encouragement from 
examples of yields which have already been achieved in certain parts of 
the world. We know that in Japan yields of rice are four times as great 
as in most other countries in Asia, a difference due not only to the large 
amounts of fertilizers used in Japan, but also to improved seed varieties, 
controlled irrigation and efficient cultural practices. According to F.A.O. 
specialists, production could at least be doubled in many countries 
through these methods alone. 


PREVENTING WASTE i i 


We know that large amounts of food are wasted, und that food and 
industrial crops are destroyed by pests and diseases in certain countries— 
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sometimes as much as 25 per cent. This wastage is largely preventable ` 


by the control of pests and parasites and by food pracessing. While 
F.A.O. places importance on the progress made in the field. of modern 
methods, such as atomic irradiation, we gre also developing work in the 
other methods such as refrigeration, canning, etc. In the: developing 
countries, however, greater attention is being given to improving tradi- 
tional methods of processing which do not require much- material 


assistance, but rather demonstration through extension services of such _ 


methods as salting, drying, smoking, pickling, fermentation, etc. Projects 
of this type, mainly for processing at community arid family level, have 
been developed in a few countries. | 

We know that the supply of livestock products could often be kacs 
four or five times by the application of improved methods. of animal 
husbandry. We know that in the sea and. inland waters, there are large 
untapped sources of fish which. the scientific development of fisheries 
would make available for human consumrtion, thereby increasing world 
supplies of good protein and helping to eliminate protein malnutrition. 
For instance, the production of fish in Africa went up from 380,000 tons 
in 1938 to 1,530,000 tons in 1956—an insrease of a»out 400 per cent. 
If it is considered that the greater proportion of this increase has taken. 
place-in only three countries in which appropriate investments were made, 
the tremendous possibilities afforded by fisheries development in Africa 


can well be visualized. 


Many of the obstacles.to the rapid improvement of agricultural practices 
are.to be found in factors outside the technological field. While greater | 
human effort alone could make some contribution, this depends in part 
on dissemination. of information and teaching of new methods through 
extension services which are frequently hindered by the lack of a sufficient 
number of technicians; it also depends in part on reorganization of the 
social and economic structure in which farmers work. But substantial 
increases in agricultural production require also substantial monetary 
investment, funds for which are usually scarze in less developed countries: 


M 


FOOD WHERE IT IS NEEDED 


Many actions can be taken in the field of agricultural production to : 
increase its efficiency and produce more, to utilize agricultural land which 
today is considered marginal or unproductive, and to maximize the 
efficiency of the use of agricultiural resources, so making available more 
food of the right kind to the population. All this can be done, and F.4.0.is . 
helping to do it. One thing, however, should be made clear regarding the 
question; * will food production be able to keep pace with the population 
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growth?’ When asked on a world basis, it may be of little practical 
significance. More important-than total production on a world basis, 
are the possibilities for those countries and regions with the lowest levels 
of food consumption to improve them through agricultural and economic 
development, so as to eradicate the problems of malnutrition: Otherwise, 
the fact that Europe or North America or Oceania could double their 
agricultural production in the next 20 years would alone add little to the 
welfare of the underdeveloped regions. 

The foregoing considerations are not intended to be pessimistic, but 
only to point out the obstacles likely to be encountered in fulfilling a 
task which is not impossible. However, two aspects of the problem must 
be emphasized. . The first one is that it has to be considered on a country 
basis, and that it is no more logical to speak about ‘ over-population of 
the world’ than it would be to talk about ‘ world surpluses’ at the 
present time. By that, it is meant specificially that the problem of balanc- 
ing economic, including agricultural, expansion with population growth 
needs to be attacked on a country by country basis. - 

The second aspect is that some countries now have such a rate of 
population growth that it hampers their efforts towards economic develop- 
ment, which is necessary if their populations are to be fed at a desirable 
level. The cycle of poverty, malnutrition and low productivity has to be 
broken somehow. International assistance can, of course, be of great 
help in breaking this vicious cycle. It has also been suggested that controls 
on the rate of growth of the population are needed so that world economic 
and agricultural production can keep pace with it. i 

F.A.O is emphasizing the first approach in the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign which will run for five years. At a World Food Congress to 
be held in Rome in 1963, there will be a stock-taking of the results achieved 
by then and what remains to be done. It is obvious that within this brief 
period the task of freeing the world from hunger cannot be fully accom- 
plished. What we are aiming at is the laying of a secure foundation for 
sound policies and practical action towards that ultimate aim. It is in 
the light of this aim that I appeal to the people all over the world to 
co-operate actively in the Campaign and to contribute towards its success. 
I am convinced that public response WIE be equal to the challenge that 
confronts us all today. 


Courtesy the Editor of Span. ^ 
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HE United Nations has taken a lively interest in the last few years 
in the field of petroleum, an area significant to the economic develop- 
ment of every nation of the world, and more so to: tie development 


E ot less developed countries. 


. The demand of the World Market for oil, along with the progress of 
java and economic advance, is increasing more rapidly. 

Oil, no doubt, is the top commodity and if it is possessed by any less 
developed country, there will be great nope for its future development. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that the exploration, ‘exploitation and 
marketing of oil, unlike other commodities, is considerably expensive, 
and without the help.and assistance of industrial nations or international 
organizations, the less developed country interested in prospecting will 
be unable to undertake its own oil exploration or exploitation. 

The history. of the oil industry and.its evolution in the technical arid 
legal areas is known to us. My.country, which is a prospecting oil country, 
is looking forward to the day when our present effort meets with satis- 
factory results, because our success in this field will promote our develop- : 
ment plans and will greatly influence our balance of payment. 

My delegation believes that help and assistance should be rendered to 
less developed countries by the United Nations and its related agencies, 
as well as by organizations of the industrialized countries.. 

The United Nations, though financially limited, can help less developed 
countries and wherever necessary can expand its assistance to a greater. 
extent. My delegation. studied with interest the Secretary-General's 


' report (2/3324) in which there is indication that the United Nations has 


shown direct interest in the development of petroleum resourzes by sending 
geological experts, surveyors, researchers, technicians and legal oo 
to examine the area’s potential and needs. 

As regards petroleum policy and laws. the United Nations’ effort on 


‘the. training of local personnel has produced most encouraging results. 


In accordance with the content of paragraph 24 of the report, many ' 
survey teams, and laboratories have been efficiently organized with local 
technicians trained under the United Natiors programmes. 


* Based on material from an address at the U. N. 
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We believe that the United Nations can do more to expand this area of 
its assistance by conducting more seminars and- organizing rhore regional 
or inter-regional symposia. As the Secretary-General's report states in 
paragraph 28, the establishment of institutes for the training of engineers 
and technicians at various levels in the petroleum field will'help the less 
developed countries of the world a great.deal. During the early attempts 
of my delegation in formulating programmes for oil prospecting, it 
benefited from the United Nations Technical Assistance. | 

In Afghanistan extensive work is now being undertaken for the pros- 
pecting and eventual exploitation of petroleum resources in the northern 
provinces. The aerial, seismographic and gravimetric surveys are under 
way. Drilling has started at a number of points resulting in useful and 
interesting data for further operation. A sum of Af 420 million is ear- 
marked for these purposes. To date, the following work has been accom- 
_ plished in this respect: 


(a) General geological research of 8,000 sq. km. and special study of the 
Angut, Yatsum, Tagh, Khwaja Garook and Shibirghan areas 
covering an area of 1,300 sq. km. 

(b) Aerial magnetic charting of 42,000 sq. km.. 

(c) Photo-geologic charting of some desert areas. 

(d) Gravimetric work in desert areas 27,000 sq. km. 

(e) Seismic study and charting on definite lines and areas covering | 
600 sq. km. 

(f) The drilling of a research well 1,500 metres deep at Angut Hill in 
order to study the general geological formation of the area. 

(g) The finding of suitable sites for future drillings in other parts of the 
designated area. 


Various buildings have also been erected at Mazar-i-Sharif and at 
Sari Pul for residences, headquarters, workshops, laboratories and garages 
for the rather long job of SCOE for, and probably aisgovenng oil in 
the north. 

Afghanistan participated in the New Delhi symposium of December, 
1958 which served as a medium of interchange of views and opinions 
held by the less developed and the highly developed countries of the world. 
Besides being informative, it proved to be an excellent source of technical 
assistance to the less developed countries that are prospecting for oil. 

At present the oil exploration programme in Afghanistan is being 
executed by the Government under the Five-Year Plan, the Petroleum 
Exploration Department of the Mining Ministry being responsible for 
the implementation of oil exploration surveys. Proposed legislation 
is under way to regulate our future activities in the petroleum sphere. 


- 
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Japanese Politics Today 


By E. H. RAWLINGS 





held on November 20, 1960 when the Liberal Democratic Party 
emerged with a slightly increased majority over all other parties. 
In the Lower House of Representatives the Liberal-Democrats won an 
extra 13 seats gaining for themselves 296 out of 467 seats. To the Western 


T: eighth general election to take place in Japan since the war was . 


, ... world the result is rather surprising, although welcomed, as there was 
^^. ‘some speculation whether the Party would be returned as the ruling party 


. ‘after.the Leftist demonstrations against the U.s.-Japanese Security- Treaty 


.. 7 “earlier in the year, which led to the cancella-ion of Pres. dent Eisenhower's 


visit. l 
Jt appears on the surfácé at least that the majority of Japan’ s 54 million 
_ Voters are in favour of retaining close military, econcmic and polit cal 
' relations with the United States. But the Socialists alsc held their ground 
and actually increased their strength by gaining 23 extra seats, giving 
them a total of 145 seats. Thus there is-no little change in the balance of : 
power between the two parties, which means that the Japanese people 
are somewhat divided over their relations with the United States. The 
Socialists consider that Japan should become less dependent on the 
United States and more friendly relationship with China and Russia. . 
The success achieved by the Socialists hes in many ways been surprising 
as they are split on a number of issues, wh:ch somewhat hampered their 
election campaign. Nevertheless, they gained sufficient public support 
to retain their position as Japan's second most powerful political body. 
However, the Socialists gained at the expense of the Democratic 
Socialists, who lost 23 seats in the election out of a total of 40 seats 
previously held. The Democratic Socialist Party originally broke away 
from the Socialist Party, because it does not believe -a neutralism and 
subservience to Communist China, and is convinced that only an alliance 
with the United States will prevent a possible war in the Pacific. The 
. Party consists mainly of the white-collar middle-class under the leadership 
of its founder, Suchiro Nishio, a veteran Fabian and fcrmer train driver. 
It put up 104 candidates. in the election, and it is indeed unfortunate 
that only 17 were returned. . 
The other surprise of the election was the two seats gained by the 
Communists bringing their seats up to three ir. the new House. The 
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Communists, who are financed mainly by Communist China, put forward 
118 candidates. Although they have not achieved any significant power 
in the Lower House, the fact that they have gained two ‘seats proves 
that the Communist movement is certainly not inactive in J apan. Neither 
are the minor parties which also increased their seats from two to six. 
" The minor parties are composed mainly of the extreme Rightists, who 
are anxious to see the replacement of the Emperor system of government. 

The main issue of the election campaign was foreign policy, yet none 
of the major parties made a powerful attack on the issue, and conducted 
their campaign more in the abstract terms of East versus West alignment. 
What really contributed to the success of the Liberal Democrats was the 
prosperity that is now prevailing in Japan. Economically the Japanese 
are better off than they have ever been, and it is mainly for this reason 
that both the Liberal Democrats and Socialists were returned in such: 
numbers. What concerns the average Japanese most is not so much their 
present democratic parliamentary system of government and its foreign 
policies, but their own general standard of living. .So long as this can be 
kept at a reasonable high standard there is no likelihood of any drastic 
change in the present political system. | 

Nevertheless, the gains made by the Communists and minor parties 
in the election is ample proof that certain elements outside the main 
parties have become active in the political field. Although these gains 
are insignificant in terms of political power, the fact must be faced that 
both the Communists and extreme Right organizations are struggling 
to strengthen their positions, and any setback in the present level of 
Japan's economy would greatly benefit one or the other as they would 
then probably have greater public support. Therefore, account must be 
taken of their activities in Japanese politics today. 

Both the Communists and the Rightists are anti-democratic and are 
working for the abolition of the democratic system in Japan with the: 
idea of setting up a strong authoritarian government. Whichever side 
was successful in doing so, its first move would be to eliminate any opposi- 
tion. Taking into account that the vast majority of the: Japanese people 
are highly satisfied with their present Constitution, it cannot be.over- 
looked that Japan is not traditionally a democratic country so that given 
the opportunity the extremists would probably meet with little opposition 
in establishing an authoritarian government. 

Although the two extreme groups are bitter enemies, they have many 
similarities in their methods; and so are somewhat close to each other. 
Both display strong nationalism which they are determined. to pursue 
with every-possible force. They attack the existing Government for its 
foreign policy and are opposed to Western democratic ideals, while their 
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mannerisms are both aggressive:and dcmriant. On the surface, at least, ` 
there appears to be so little difference bezween them that one would be.: 
.inclined to believe that they were inseparable in Japanese politics. But: 
there is indeed a great difference in their pclicies and methods of | organiza E 
tion, and it is this difference that would decide which grcüp would be in 
. a stronger position in the event of the colla»se of democracy in Japan. - 

In some respects the Communists are ia:a stronger position to secure 
power than the Rightists. In the first case, they are moze firmly united 
and, unlike the Rightists, put policies before personalities. On the other 


- ‘hand, the Rightists are ir a constant state of disunity and cannot agree 


on a common'policy. Not only have the Communists a clear idea of 
Japan's main problems, but they can give a more vivid picture of the 
country's economic future with the possible promise of a higher standard 
of living. They are also in a better position to campaign. against the 
 remilitarization of Japan, nuclear weapons and American bases in Japan. 
The fact that they gained two seats at the'zlection will provide them with 
. an incentive to press forward with their cause. The Japarese Communist 
Party:has something like 100,000 members and receives its support from 
students, the intelligentsia, organized labour, the teachers' union and some 
elements of the Socialist Party. The three Communists in the Diet will 
no doubt support the Socialists on a number of issues. | 
However, the fact that the Rightists increased their seats from two to ` 
six in the Diet makes them in even a stronger position than the Communists. 
No doubt they are, because of their policy on Japanese nationalism. 
While the Communists exploit nationalism with an anti-American attitude, 
the Rightists are the true representatives cf Japanese patriotism and’ are 
more in keeping with Japanese tradition than the Communists, who’ are 
anxious to introduce either Chinese or Russian traditions. Despite the ` 
fact that Japan has been greatly Westernized since the war, there is still a 
' strong desire to retain her social arid cultural traditions with which the 
Rightists associate themselves. This sense of traditionzlism is particularly 
strong in the provincial and rural areas, especially among the farmers, 
who make up some 43 per cerit of the total population. Tae Communists 
have made little headway in the rural areas as the farmers seem to prefer 
reforms from the Right rather than those from the Left. The extreme 
Rightist candidates obtained their strongest support in the rural areas. 
The majority of the farmers are extremely patriotic and would in ‘the 
event of a collapse of democracy give their full support to the Rightists, 
because they -believe that the only alterna-ive to the present system is a 
_ return to the Emperor system if Japan-is to become theleacer of Asia. `. 
Furthermore, the Rightists would -certainly have the support of the 
powerful Conservatives in the Soul. particularly polit:cians, . business 
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men and bureaucrats, who support the present system. But should an 
economic crisis ever bring about a change in the present form of govern- 
ment, such men would prefer a Right authoritarian government rather 
than a Left one as it would not interfere so much with their business 
activities and they would regard it as the strongest defence against Com- 
munism. Moreover, many of the Right thinking members of the more 
moderate parties would rather see the control of State machinery in the 
hands of the Rightists than in those of the Leftists. 

The other factor favourmg the Rightists is Japan's position in the 
present tension between the Free World and the Communist bloc. It 
is apparent that so long as this tension continues the vast majority of the 
Japanese will look towards the United States for military and economic 
reasons. This is perhaps the biggest drawback to the Japanese Communist 
Party, whose aim is to make Japan lean towards Communism or follow 
a strict neutral policy. But the Japanese are already aware of the values 
of the relations with the West, and the Rightists would undoubtedly 
only modify these relations in order to preserve Japanese tradition. Even 
so, the course of events in Japan depend largely on developments in 
other countries, and should the Communist Powers strengthen their position 
at the expense. of the West, Japan might easily turn towards the Com- 
munists during an economic crisis, particularly if trade relations with the 
West were affected. Yet again, such a move might well be overpowered 
by traditionism. 

The activities of the two extremes gives a clear indication of what is 
taking place in Japanese politics today, because there is. no doubt that 
both are steadily working not only against one another but also against 
the present system of government to turn Japan into a right-wing or 
left-wing totalitarian state. Fortunately, the recent election has given 
democracy another lease of life in Japan, and has provided a relatively 
stable government. Still the future of democracy in Japan will depend 
on economic factors. There 1s little fear of a change in the present system 
so long as the general standard of living continues at a reasonably high 
level. But any serious setback in the country’s economy might well see 
the rising of either of the two extremes, most possible the Right with a 
return to the Emperor system, for democracy is still comparatively new to 
the Japanese, and should it fail to produce the best results the country is 
likely to revert to the traditional form of rule under which it rose up as a 
powerful military nation. 
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A Cheese Factory in the 
Himalayas 


improvised factory built some 15,000 feet above sea-level, has led 
to a new and developing industry in Nepal. 1 
This is the outcome of several years of work by Mr. W. Schulthess and 
Mr. E. Siegenthaler, Swiss dairy experts assigned in 1952 to the Govern- 
ment of Nepal by the Food ang Agriculture ANAON (F.A.0.), 


Te first commercial production of.cheesé in the Himalayas in an 


. .. Rome, Italy. 


* My job was to teach the eens in the imalaya; on the border 
of. Tibet, to make and market butter and cheese and increase the supply 
of milk,” said Mr. Schulthess in an interview at F.A.0's headquarters. 

He had very little or no data on milk production in this area when he 


E . left Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, and started following the nomadic 
<. herdsmen from grazing ground to grazing ground in the Langtang valley, 


. 15,000 feet up in the mountains. Whatever was needed for the work and 

' life of the expert and his team of Sherpa dairy workers and their families . 
had to be carried on the backs of coolies. 

“A milk separator, a churn, a cheese press, kettles und cans and a few 


other utensils, as well as mountain tents and canvas, were carried in this - | 


way from -Katmandu under rugged weather conditions," said Mr. 
Schulthess. “ Food was a problem. ,.Exceot for milk, butter, potatoes, 
buckwheat flour and, once in a great while, a couple of eggs, everything 
. had to be carried up from Katmandu and very often we had nothing but 
rice for lunch and potatoes for supper or, as a change, potatoes for lunch 
and rice in the evening.” 


STARTING AN EXPERIMENTAL CHEESE HOUSE 


Mr. ‘Schulthess started his experimental work in 1953. when the first 
cheese house was improvised from sticks, stones and string and covered 
. with straw mats. A second hut was built as a dwelling for the herdsmen 
and ‘ chowries ’—a cross between a cow and a vak—the most common 
type of livestock in the area: Water used for cleaning cheesemaking 
utensils and for cheese processing was carried from the river. Much of 
the first equipment used, such as a hand-drawn milk separator, a churn 
and a cheese press, was built by the-expert himself? 
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“The first cheese we made matured and ripened well, its keeping 
capacity was satisfactory and we were. able to sell it at very reasonable 
prices on the Katmandu market," Mr. Schulthess said. 

THIRD FACTORY NOW BEING BUILT | 


The daily intake of the ‘factory’ rapidly grew to-60—70 gallons of 
milk a day. The results were so encouraging that by 1957 the expert 
opened a second dairy at Thodung, east of the Langtang valley, where 
200 gallons of milk were processed a day. A third dairy, with a processing 
capacity of 120 gallons, is now under consideration. 

“ The first ‘ factory ' in Langtang has now been converted into a train- 
ing unit for teaching young Nepalese herdsmen how to make cheese," 
said Mr. Schulthess. “ The new developing industry, as a whole, is self- 
supporting, including the cost of training. The average income of milk 
producers has risen from 12 to 20 Nepalese paisa per pound. Payment is 
made strictly on the basis of cleanliness and fat content but it has not 


yet been possible to eliminate milk adulteration, the biggest single factor | . 


hindering technical progress." 


THE PROBLEM OF, TRANSPORTATION . 
AND MARKETING 


Cheese and butter products from the mountain parts go to Katmandu, 
carried by coolies. The journey takes seven to ten days and costs around 
50 to 60 Nepalese paisa per lb. Damage during carriage is considerable 
and adds, of course, to marketing costs. Another factor leading to 
spoilage is that Indian dealers lack experience in handling perishable 
dairy products, such as cheese. 

Recent restrictions on the import of Nepalese butter into Tibet has 
also affected milk producers seriously. On the other hand, the attractive 
income from milk has led to over-stocking and, consequently, to over- 
grazing of pastures. 

“This may become a very serious problem unless rotational grazing 
and fodder cultivation can be introduced, with the co-operation of the 
farmers," Mr. Schulthess pointed out. 

In 1954, the expert also established a small dairy scheme at Katmandu, 
with milk collecting centres in the surrounding localities, which enabled 
the city to be supplied with small quantities of milk, butter and cream. 
Two more centres have since been opened, and a parent processing plant, 
with cold storage, was built in Katmandu in 1957. ? 
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' LOCAL PERSONNEL WILL MANAGE ENTERPRISES 

In the mountain areas 15 Nepalese have undergone training on the 
spot and five others have taken the Dairy Diploma. Course in India. | 
Several others will complete the course 13 the new two years. These men 
will take over the management of the. 2stablished chain BE dairies and 
milk collecting centres. 

The planned increase in Nepal's cheese production will cal for the 
establishment of a processing and tinning plant to handle the second- 
grade cheese or the sale of bulk supplies of this cheese to a processing plant - 
in India, concluded Mr. Schulthess, while the milk supply scheme for 
Katmandu, which is far from meeting the demand, provides room for - 
considerable expansion. | 


Indian Film Clubs © 
and Societies 





N 


PORADIC attempts were made in India in the thirties end forties to 
Q reeni film societies but due to lacx of adequate number of films, 

they were unsuccessful in their missicn. However, serious attempts 
Were made in the fifties with the result tha: film societies are now working 
in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Patna and Roorkee for the past 
few years. Among these, the Calcutta Film Society is the most active. 
The Society has organized more tban 50 film shows and has published 
two issues of its journal. 

Jt is proposed to organize a federation cf fim societies in India shortly. 
The federation proposes to import film classics from abroad and join 
the International Confederation of Film Societies. 

In order to foster a critical appreciation of films and film technique, 
thé University Grants Commission has also approved a scheme for 
establishing film clubs for students in the Universities end colleges. 
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The film society movement in other countries is described below: 
CANADA 


- In Canada, apart from the regular cinemas, there are | also motion 
picture exhibitions in community or parish halls organized by community 

enterprises, that is, non-profit organizations such as churches, lodges, 
© Canadian Legion branches etc. These differ from regular theatres in 
that they frequently obtain the services of members of the organization 
gratis and so have no paid employees. In many cases they are exempted 
from taxation. In the Province of Quebec there are 120 community 
enterprises out of a total of 346 in the whole dominion. Most of these 
exhibitors use 16 mm. equipment. According to the terms of an exhibitors' 
agreement, no 16 mm. entertainment film can be shown within a circum- 
ference of 10 miles of a place where 35 mm. films are exhibited. 

Finally there were about 30 regular societies showing film classics. in 
1950. Articles and equipment imported into Canada for use by any 
society or institution and not for sale enters duty free. The articles include 
sound and silent films. 


Uva 


Although there is great deal of interest in the movement, there has so 
far been no organized effort to promote film societies in U.S.A. The Film 
Council of America, established in 1946, keeps itself informed of develop- 
ments in this sphere and is interested in films as tools for learning and 
understanding. 

The Museum of Modern Art was one of the first institutions to sponsor 
a proper film society movement in U.S.A. It rents out films only to private 
‘ subscription ° groups showing them on a non-profit basis. Many local 
societies interested in the film as an art form are guided by the opinions 
of the Museum which regularly publishes a bulletin, Film Notes. Most - 
of these non-commercial film shows, which roughly parallel the functions 
of the film society movement in other countries, are organized under the 
auspices of museums, churches, public libraries and others, There are 
probably not more than two or three hundred societies in the whole 
country. The Boston Film Society, incorporated in 1946 as a non-profit 
organization, had as many as 1,600 members in 1956. Another film society 
is the ‘Cinema 16,’ founded by Amos Vogel, in New York City. Its 
seventeen hundred members (in 1956) paid around $10 each as annual 
dues to see at least eight programmes a year. 
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Indian Fur Industry 


to the tropical forests in the south, the vast sub-concinent of India. : 


Fi the alpine climate which prevails along India’s northern border 
possesses a variation in climate and vegetation which very few other 


countries in the world can claim. Animal life in India is therefore -. 


naturally very rich and it varies with ccnditions in diferent parts.of the 
country. 

. As the climate of India, generally speaking, i is warm, most of the people 
have no necessity of wearing even warm clothing. In the northern parts 
of India, like the States of the Punjab and. Uttar Pradesh, winters are 
cold enough for the people to wear woollen clothes. Only a very small 
percentage of Indian people, those who dwell in Ladakh and in the upper 
reaches of the Himalayas use fur clothing. 

In these places the dressing and curing of furs is a local handicraft. In 
China the situation is not quite the same. Most people living in Northern 
China use fur lining in their great-coats and the peasants in some places - 
even have their trousers with fur. This is-because of the paucity of woo) | 
in China. 7 

Since wool is sendy available in India the fur industry never iion 
to any considerable extent. Furs of an expensive nature are highly 
prized in Europe and America because of the demands of ladies’ dress 
fashions. So the greater part.of the fur Eneas in India caters fer 
foreign markets. | 

Some furs, like that of the Chita, the Denon. leopard, are only to be: 
found in India. Chita furis prized in Europe even more than the fabulous 
mink. The reason for this is fhat the Chita is dying out and its fur 1s 
now difficult to get in the market. 

In spite of the fact that little attention Fas been paid to the fur industry, 
we yet have a considerable volume of fur exports. For example, the 
value of undressed furs exported every year amounts to nearly Rs. 200,00C. 
The figure for dressed and cured furs would, naturally be higher. The 
fur tailors in Kashmir alone handle material worth morz than Rs. 200,000 
and 25,000 pelts of various animals are cured and dressed before they 
reach the tailors. . : 

The animals usually prized for the. belly and softness of their coata 
are snow leopards, otters, tigers, foxes and rabbits. The snow leopard 
is found along the whole Himalayan chain from Kashmir to Sikkim. 
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Northwards its territory extends into Tibet, Central Asia and the Altais. 
]t lives at heights of 12,000 to 13,000 feet and is therefore difficult to hunt. 
It is only in winter when it comes down to a height of about 6,000 feet 
in search of food that it is trapped or hunted. | 

The snow leopard has a beautiful pelt—the ground colour of soft grey 
paling to pure white; the spots are unbroken and distinct—large pale 
rosettes om the soft white luxuriant fur. 

The Indian tiger, another member of the cat family, is found all over 
the sub-continent. It is very similar to the Chinese tiger found in the 
'" Southern provinces of China. Its fur is not so soft as that of the snow 
, leopard but very beautiful. 

The weasel tribe, which includes the weasel proper, the badger and 
the otter—animals differing so much in appearance that it 1s difficult to 
believe that they are of the same family—are TONNO in various parts of 
India. 

The otter has aquatic habits and lives on fish; the marten is fitted for 
life in the trees; the weasel is fitted more for the ground—one might even 
say underground and the badger lives by grubbing in the soil. 

The common otter, whose skin is very highly prized is found only in 
Kashmir, the Himalayas and Assam. It is essentially an otter of cold 
hill and mountain streams and lakes. The otters often go upstream to a 
height of 12,000 feet. The marten, weasel and badger are also found in 
the cooler climate along the Himalayan ranges. 

Before Independence not much attendance was paid by the Government 
to the fur industry. Now, however, an attempt is being made to make a 
scientific survey of the animal life in India—not only of the animals 
which are hunted for their pelts but all wild animals—to find out ways 
and means of preserving wild life. Indiscriminate killing of animals is 
being stopped and no hunting is now allowed during the mating season. 

Apart from this, technical know-how on the curing and dressing of 
furs is being provided by the Government to ensure better quality furs. 
Foreign experts are being consulted in this matter and it is hoped that 
soon Indian furs will not have to be exported for curing and dressing. 

The Government is also making a survey of foreign markets where our 
furs can be sold on a competitive basis. 

The Indian fur industry is a minor one but its development has now been 
ensured on a sure and scientific basis. | 


i 
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The Wayang Shadow Play 





NE form of art which has long since been enjoying great popularity 
among the Indonesian people, especielly those living in Java, is the 
wayang shadow play or the wayang ku.it as it is usually called. 

The word wayang means shadow or shedows. These shadows appear 
on a White screen, when the wayang puppets are placed or moved about 
between. the screen and a lamp (called blentjong) harging in front of it. 
The wayang puppets are made of perforated gilt leather, colourfuily 
. painted. 

A wayang show traditionally begins at 2 p.m. and ends the following 
morning at six. Formerly the lamps were filled with coconut oil, but 
nowadays electric lamps are’ often used. The white screen is tightly 
_ stretched on to a wooden or bamboo frame. At the lower end of the 
screen two trunks of a banana tree hold the puppets. . The puppets are 
neatly arranged in two rows, to the right and to the left of the wayang 
conductor, leaving an empty space in -he middle of the screen for the 
puppets which are actually on the stage. To the left of the wayang show- 
man or dalang, who sits cross-legged under the lamp, is a wooden box 
(kotak), about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, in which the remaining puppets 
are kept. From the side of the box nearest to the dalang hangs a rattling 
instrument (kepyak) made of iron sheets on which the da:ang beats with 
. his right foot when he considers it necessary to stress his words or the 
actions of the puppets. With this instrument and à wooden hammer 
(tjempala) with which he knocks against tke box with his left hand (if this 
is not holding a puppet) he also leads the music in the sense of signalling 
when to begin, to stop, to quicken or to slow down. 

The music accompanying. a wayang play is called gamelan music. 
It is made-up of a Jarge number of instruments, the most important of 
which are the kendang (drum), redab (violin), saron, gender, gembang, 

tjilempung (zither) and gong. 
' There are actually mary kinds of wayang, such as Wayang Gedag, 
Wayang Klitik, etc. Wayang Purwa, meaning literally earliest wayang, 
is the most popular among the J avanese people. As fzr as the stories are 
concerned, in the wayang purwa there are four great cycles: (1) The 
Lokapala Cycle; (2) The Ardjuna Sasra Eau Cycle; (3) The Ramayana 
Cycle; and (4) The Maha Bharata Cycle. These epics originated in 
India, but as they were handed down from generation to generation, they 
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TYPICAL WAYANG PUPPETS 


underwent so many changes that, although the framework is still per- 
ceptible, they have now become Javanese stories with Javanese character- 
istics. Many places can be found in Java which, people believe, must have 
been the residence or sanctuary of a certain wayang character. Foot- 
prints on stones to be found in vartous places are connected with events 
in the wayang stories. 

Of the four cycles, the Maha Bharata is the best known and the most 
popular among the people. It is a story of the struggle waged by the 
five Pandawa brothers against their cousins who ruled over the mighty 
Astina Kingdom, of people fighting for justice against cruel despots who 
want: the world for themselves without caring for the interests of others. 
Maha Bharata, 1n short, 1s a story involving the age-old theme of good 
fighting evil. The struggle ends with a display of physical power in which 
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* good ' ultimately emerges as victor. In -he battlefieid Tegal Kuru, the - 
. Astina brothers, were wiped out one by one. Justice was at last reimposed 
. with the ascent of the Pandawas to the Astina throne, which, after all, 
was their legitimate legacv. 

The audiences at wayang plays watch, in ears delight, the —' 
movements of the leather puppets when they appear upon the screen, 
: playing their parts like true-born,actors. For many hours they will listen 
to.the.story of the wayang showman as he dwells upon the good and bad 
sides of human nature, picturing at the seme time the joys and sorrows 
we encounter during our lives. The performer presents not only these ~ 
problems, but also points out in the minutest detail how to solve them 
in the best possible way. Young and old, rich and poor, can admire 
the brave deeds of heroes, the fluent d:alogues of the clown characters, 
and the wise words flowing from the ups of the wayang conductor 1 in his 
capacity as a spokesman for truth. 


Panchayats Some Recent 
Developments 


“ The village communities are little republics, having nearly everything 
they can want. within themselves, and aimost indepenaent of any foreign 
relations. They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down, revolution succeeds revolution: but the village communities, 
each one forming a separate little state in itself, has, I canceive, contributed 
more than any other cause to the preservation of the peoples of India 
through all the revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and is in 
a high degree conducive to their happiness, cnd to the erjoyment of a great. 
. portion of freedom and independence." 

: . Sir Charles Metcalfe. 


LTHOUGH statutory panchayats with a limited range of functions had - 
A existéd in some of the provinces anc princely States, of pre-independ- 
end India, the first real step to restore them in terms of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe's famous minute was taken only in 1950 when a specific directive 
principle on panchayats was included in.the néw Constitution of India. 
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Two years later when the final version of India's first Five Year Plan 
was presented to Parliament, it was recommended that to enable pan- 
chayats to play their part in organizing village development programmes, 
legislation should confer on them certain functions relating to village 
production programmes and the development of village lands and re- 
sources. This was followed by the passing of necessary legislation and the 
`- actual organization of panchayats in most of the States. 

During the first Five Year Plan, the number of village Panchayats 
- increased from 83,087 to 117,593. . 


UNDER THE SECOND PLAN 


The second Five Year Plan, as accepted by Parliament, stressed the 
need for creating within the district a well organized democratic structure 
of administration in which the village panchayats will be organically 
linked with popular organizations at a higher level. The functions of 
panchayats as visualized by the second Plan in regard to developmental 
activities were as follows: (1) framing programmes of production in the 
village; (2) in association with co-operatives, framing budgets of require- 
ments for supplies and finance for carrying out programmes; (3) acting as 
a channel through which an increasing proportion of Government assist- 
ance reaches the village; (4) developing common lands such as waste 
lands, forests, abadi sites, tanks, etc., including measures for soil con- 
servation; (5) construction, repair and maintenance of common village 
buildings, public wells, tanks, roads, etc.; (6) organization of mutual aid 
and joint effort in all activities; (7) promotion of co-operative societies; 
(8) organizing voluntary labour for community works; (9) promoting 
small savings; and (10) improvement of livestock. 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


In spite of the fact that during the first two years of the second Plan, 
some 46,765 new Panchayats (bringing the total as on March 31st, 1958 to 
164,358) have been added, the actual progress has been more of a quantita- 
tive rather than of a qualitative nature. According to an assessment made 
in 1957 by the copp (Committee on Plan Projects) Study Team on Com- 
munity Projects and National Extension Service, possibly not more than- 
10 per cent of the total number of panchayats are functioning effectively, 
roughly half are average and the remaining 40 per cent are working ` 
unsatisfactorily. '* The lack ‘of efficiency of many of our present rural 
self-governing bodies," observe the Study Team, '' has been due to too 
large a jursidiction, too few powers and too scanty finances accompanied 
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by an absence of close relationship wich the village panchayats and of 
wise guidance by Government or political parties." Lack of training i& 
administrative matters to persons elected to such bodies has also been © 
pointed out as one of the causes of the prevailing inefficiency. 

. Another study made as recently. as May, 1958 by the Programme 
. Evaluation. Organization of the Planning Commission reveals that 
although steady advance has been made towards the objective of covering 
all villages with panchayats, progress has, however, been uneven and that 
there are wide inter-State variations. .Panchayats in various States vary , 
greatly even in major respects such as jurisdiction, size and composition, 
methods of elections of members and president, methods of appointment 
and status of the panchayat secretary, sources of income; responsibilities - 
in the. field of development and administration and relations with the 
State Governments and higher level local bodies. Although, to an extent, 
these variations are due to regional differences, the Programme Evaluation 
Organization feels that “ they are also due in part to the fact that policy 
makers in different States have had different ideas about the constitution, 

functions and duties of these institutions" Lack of adequate resources 

has been recognized as about the most difficult problem of panchayats . 
by this study also. | ate 


PANCHAYAT SAMITI 


Since panchayats have not been able to play any significant role in 
developmental activities, the copp Study Team made the bold suggestion 
that “ There should be a devolution o?.power and a decentralization of 
machinery. and that such power be exercised and such machinery con- 
trolled and directed by popular representatives of the local area.” To 
achieve this end, the Study Team has recommended the setting up of a 
new body known as the Panchayat Samiti to be constituted by indirect 
elections from village panchayats. The Samiti would be co-ordinated 
with a Development Block and it would be at that level that devolution . 
of authority would take place. The functions of the Panchayat Samiti. 
would cover the development of:agriculiure in all its aspects, improvement 
` of cattle, promotion of local industries, public health, welfare work, 
administration of primary schools: and collection and maintenance of 
statistics. Apart from having its own souzces of income to be specifically 
assigned to it, the Samiti would also be assigned all Central and State 
funds spent in a block area., D 

. The Study Team has rte E that the village panchayat 
wack will form the basic unit of the Panchayat Samiti should be used 
as thé agency for the collection of land--evenue and be paid a commission. 
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Besides being entitled to receive a prescribed share of the land revenue 
assigned to the Panchayat Samiti, the village panchayats should continue 
to have their usual sources of income, such as property or house tax, 
tax on markets and vehicles, octroi or terminal tax, conservancy tax, 
water and lighting rate, income from cattle pounds and registration of 
animals sold, etc. The budget of village panchayats will be subject to 
scrutiny and approval of the Panchayat Samiti. In addition to its acting 
as the agent of the Panchayat Samiti for executing particular schemes 
entrusted to it, the Study Team has also visualized some additional 
compulsory functions for village panchayats. It has also recommended 
a much larger jurisdiction than that of a Gram Sevak's circle for judicial 
panchayats. This according to the Team will afford them greater freedom 
in the exercise of judicial functions by freeing them from the wrath of 
the party which loses a case. Under the new system, the village panchayats 
may suggest panels of names out of which the Sub-divisional Magistrate 
or the District Magistrate may select persons who will form the judicial 
panchayat. 


MT. ABU CONFERENCE 


. Following the transfer of panchayats from the Union Ministry of 
Health to the Ministry of Community Development in March last, the 
new role of panchayats was actively considered at the National Conference 
on Community Development, held at Mt. Abu in May, 1958. The Con- 
ference recommended an organic integration of the panchayat administra- 
tion with the Development Commissioner’s organization from the State 
headquarters down to, the village level, and also that at least one village 
panchayat in each Gram Sevak’s circle should be made responsible for 
planning and implementing the Community Development Programme. 
The importance of proper training to the secretaries, sarpanches and 
panches was also stressed. 

The Conference further recommended that a certain percentage of land 
revenue should bé made over to the panchayats, even 1f it involved some 
readjustment of the State's plan. The.share of the panchayat should be 
determined by the size of its population, the total land revenue. collected 
from and the specific needs of development of the area served by it. 
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Review 


CHINA: SPIRIT AND SOCIETY. By Werner Speiser. 77 illustrations in 
colour. 257 pp. (Art of World Series, Methuer-London, 1960). 42/- net. 


ERNER SPEISER'S China: Spirit and Society translated by George 
Lawrence is the fourth volume in the Metheun's series of regional 
histories of visual arts. The first volume in these series was Herman ` 
Goetz's Five Thousand Years of Indian Art (reviewed by Peter Swann in 
the April 1960 issue of ASIAN REVIEW); the second ‘vas Frits Wagner's 
Indonesia—The Art of an Island Group and the third was on Africa. — 

The author in the first chapter introduces the reader to China, its 
geographical and historical heritage, its religion and its art. The remainder 
of the text 1s divided into nine periods cf zrt, viz: Anuquity, Feudal Age, 
Unified State, Time of Troubles, Classical Age, Time of Withdrawal, 
Age of Academy, Age of Bourgeoisie and the Age of Political Thought. - 
There are seventy-seven colour plates with comprehensive notes contain- 
ing both technical and historical details. The author has also appended 
a comparative chronological table, a select bibliography and a useful 
glossary. 

It would be incorrect to give the impression that the author has merely 
catalogued the art and artists of each period of Chinese Art. He has 
recorded, however pragmatically, the essence of Chinsse Art through the 
ages, its motives and symbolism, its names and the political and religious 
beliefs from which such an art emerged. 

The author shows a great love for his studies and cisputes the growing 
pessimism as to future of Chinese Art. He feels that * In China the spirit 
has been alive for three thousand years without interruption: it has never 
gone under and does not intend to do so." | 

This handsome volume and others in this series besides being of interest 
to scholars, could make memorable presents and are iniended for arm- 
chair reconnaissance. 
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Impressions of the Royal kin: it to - 
India and Pakistan FP nar 


By the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF SCARBROUGH, KG, GCSI, GCIE 





EN 


the Queen and H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh to India and Pakistan, 

and to Nepal and Iran. You will realize, I am sure, that if I do so I 
shall speak under certain limitations of matter and. time. I do not think 
you will want a day-to-day description of that visit, because you probably 
followed it closely in the Press, and you may also have seen one or other 
of the excellent films of the tour which have been on view. I would rather 
try and give a few impressions which that visit made on me. For someone 
like myself, who has had a kind of previous incarnation in India, to return 
17 years later—in such circumstances—was an experience of quite extra- 
ordinary interest and one which I was very lucky to have. 

Your Annual Report in its opening words refers to the “ tremendous " 
reception given to. the Queen in India and Pakistan. That is the right 
word to use. It was “ tremendous ” everywhere, and I found myself 
continually applying just that word to it. It was tremendous in the size 
of the crowds who came out to see the Queen, larger than had been seen 
before, I was told in almost. every place, and it was tremendous in the 
atmosphere of happiness and good will which prevailed. There seemed 
to me no difference in this respect between India and Pakistan. 

One is tempted to ask what lay behind this great and happy demonstra- 
tion. That is not an easy question to answer, and we must beware of 
being carried away by too much wishful thinking. ‘I would put first that 
those who came in their millions in the great cities to watch the Queen 
pass were intrigued by, and interested in, the personalities of the two 
Royal visitors. They had read of their lives, seen pictures of their family, 
read of their duties, or heard about them, and not only in city or town 
but in villages also, and they were interested in what they read and wanted 
to come and see. I would put that as the first motive behind the great 
scenes of welcome. Some came for many miles by train, some came in bullock 
carts. There were other motives too, I am sure. I was profoundly struck, 
during my previous years in India, by the courtesy of the Indian approach 
to newcomers, and also to old friends and even opponents. Often I used 
to say to myself or to. close friends ** they are the most courteous people 
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Ys are perhaps expecting me to speak about the visit of-Her Majesty 


in the world." And I think that natural courtesy was ancther big cause’ 
behind the welcome for the first British Sovereign to visit Independent 
India-and Independent Pakistan. To that I think it woald be true to add 
that Mahatma Gandhi used to lay great stress on this courteous approach, . 
especially to opponents, . .and though net all his advice is followed, his 
influence in that way in India has, I suggest, been profound. You may have 
noticed that on the first day of the Queen's arrival in Delhi, Her Majesty 
visited the memorial shrine of the Mahatma, on the banks of the Jumna, 
and placed a wreath there and planted a ree. Others, af course, had done 
this before, but perhaps this occasion held a special historic significance, 

and kindled a spark of deep and mutual urderstanding. 

Of course, there will be many in this room, including myself, who would 
like to think that this tremendous reception was partly a demonstration 
of a deep regard for the former British connexion with India. Again I- 
would be cautious rather than wishful. I: is not, in any case, for us British 
to make that claim, and who indeed can tell how often this thought of that 
connexion was in the minds of the millions who chzered the Queen? 
Two thoughts about this, however, may not be wice of the mark or . 
considered to be unduly arrogant. The older people, I zelt, who had dealt . 
closely with the British, found a deep satisfaction in whet had some of. 
the aspects of a happy reunion, and at times were visibly moved. For 
the younger ones it was the transfer of power in 1947 which was the factor 
which added some warmth to a festive occasion. It would perhaps be 
wise, and certainly more modest, to limit our hopes on this aspect of 
the matter to those two practicalities. . It would be well to recognize, 
too, that the generation which knew not J oseph as a a ruler i is increasing 
fast in both countries. 

In India there were personalities to € ien in positions of high 
. responsibility, who had been active in opposition to British rule in former 
. days. I was interested, though never doubtful, to see what their attitude 
to this visit. would be. Many of them played a large part in the welcome, 
the hospitality; the careful arrangements which were made for. the visit. 
Characteristic of their attitude was, I think, an article which appeared in 
a Bombay magazine at the beginning of the visit bv .a political leader 
in that part of India. He recalled the part he had taxen in his younger 
days in fighting against British rule as it was, and then went on to say 
that 1947 wiped all that away, and he added- that ke hoped that every 
British man and woman in Bombay felt ihat they were welcome there. 
* How doubly welcome then will be their Queen.” I felt so strongly that . 
this attitude was generous. and big ‘arid hopeful for the future, that I 
remarked several times to those I was able to meet that it was a great 
tribute to Indian political leaders that, after all our troubles which had 
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at times been bitter, they could take that attitude, and every time came 
the reply “ But is it not also a tribute to you British ? ” And so it seemed 
to me that past differences had not left permanent antagonism; if carefully 
tended the future of our relationships could be bright. I am sure that 
those who have been much longer in India than I have in recent years 
' will endorse that view. 

I have only time to refer to two things on. what might be termed the 
physical plane which remain most in my memory. First the crowds, 
. the sheer numbers of people in the drive from Dum Dum airport to the 
centre of Calcutta. The numbers could only be described: as incredible. 
It was scarcely less so in all thé great cities of both countries, not forgetting 
Ahmedebad, the capital of the new State of Gujarat, about which I could 
recall some quite different recollections. But though the cheerfulness and 
good wishes of these vast crowds and the sight of the Union Jack every- 
where with the flag of the Indian Republic were heart-warming, they were 
a grim reminder of the huge question which faces the Governments in 
the Sub-Continent. Can even the largest plans keep pace with the rising 
population? This is, no doubt, the question which must be continually 
in the minds of the authorities in both countries and must to a large extent 
shape their policies: and it is right for us to understand its nature and do 
what we canto help. It was good to see some important features of the 
help given by this and other Commonwealth countries. 

The second thing which I would like to mention is that pageantry has 
not gone from the Sub-Continent. Soie of it may not now be often seen, 
but an evening in Jaipur and another in Udaipur showed that the old 
art had not been lost. And there were new forms of pageantry. The 
great Republic Day Parade in Delhi was a marvel of organization, disci- 
pline and colourful display, aimed at welding a huge people into one 
mould. So too was the great Horse and Cattle Show in Lahore. Perhaps 
the most moving moment of the whole tour was when 41 massed bands 
. ofthe Pakistan Forces played the British National Anthem. 

Hospitality, too, was kind and warming and traditional. The dignity 
and the efficiency of the great occasion in that great house built by Lutyens 
in New Delhi, now known as Rashtrapati Bhavan, the interest of a 
luncheon party given by the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, and many other 
occasions in India; the hospitality of the President of Pakistan in Karachi 
and of each of the Governors of Pakistan, of the Government Houses 
in Lahore and Peshawar well known to many generations of British, 
and not least a lunch in the mess of the Khyber Rifles at Landi Khotal. 
All these and many more, too numerous to mention because it was an 
everyday occurrence, linger long in the memory of.those who had the 
good fortune to take part in them. 
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"Those who made the arrangements in India and Pakistan, the Chiefs 


of Protocol in each country and those who worked with them, know, 


I think, how greatly their work was appreciated and how successfully 
their arrangements worked. ' Nothing was ever too much trouble: and 


those who had the honour to accompary Her Majesty and Prince 


Philip from this country look upon ther: as great comrades and BODE to 
see many of them again. l 

There is one final question to put. What did this visit and its EE l 
reception achieve? Not a miracle, because they do not happen in the 
sphere of international relationships. But in this country, I believe, a 
deep impression has been made by the welzome given to the Queen and 
Prince. Philip, arid if there is,-as I hope there may be, a happy impression - 
left in the countries visited, then the relations of. the peoples have come 
closer, and there-is a possibility of keeping them close—a task which is 
very much to the liking of this Association. which ss for so long placed 
this task i in the forefront of its aims. 


Paintings and Drawings of Tagore 


By Dr. SUDHIN N. GHOSE 


of Tagore’s birth is being celebrated, due stress should be laid on his 
poetry, drama and songs. But while horouring the memory of Tagore 
the Poet we must not forget Tagore the Artist and Art Connoisseur. 
The age which saw the emergence of Tagore as a writer was one of the 
poorest in India's art prodüction. It wasin those days fashionable among 


I: IS fit and proper that on an occasion like this when the centenary 


‘the wealthy to patronize third-rate Western artists end to adorn their 
‘halls and gardens with copies of cheap Ita ian statues. The best that the 


Indian artist could do, $o advised the art petrons, was to'copy the popular 


» works of Victorian England. Many went to the extent of disparaging 
everything connected with India's past, including as a matter of course: 


Ajanta frescoes, Moghul miniatures, Rajput and later paintings. š 
‘Tagore was born. in a household where puritanism prevailed and art 
was taboo. It is therefore all the može surprising ihat Tagore should 
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have succeeded in emancipating himself from the trammels ab fs surround- 
ings quite early: And in due course he came to count among his friends 
a number of eminent art historians, connoisseurs and artists, men like 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, Ajit Ghosh, O. C. Gangulee, William Rothenstein, . 
Augustus John, Epstein, Rodin, Bourdelle, T. Sturge Moore; Muirhead 
Bone, Zorn, Kakuzo Okakura, and many others; while Abanindranath 
Tagore and Gogonendranath Tagore, as well as Nandalal Bose, were 
counted almost as members of his family. He became an art collector, 
and his love for painting and sculpture led to his founding the Kalabhavan 
—the School of Fine Arts—at Santiniketan, the first institution of its 
kind in modern India: at the Kalabhavan special emphasis was laid on 
the traditional ways of Indian painting. Tagore was fond of the art of 
Ancient India and held the view that nothing of abiding importance 
could be created unless it had roots in the past and at the same time 
aspired to something new. 

However, though surrounded by objects of art and artists, Tagore 
himself did not begin to paint till he was nearly seventy. The beginning: 
was made in an extraordinary way. “It grew out of some scratches,” 
he told me. He was revising a sheet of manuscript when he discovered 
that his hand was moving automatically across the page and his pen was 
transforming erasures and blottings into curious designs and patterns. 

The. scratches formed .at first thin horizontal threads enclosing some 
words in cartouches, and then these cartouches, looking like so many 
islets and islands on a map, came to be filled in and joined together by 
flowing curves, producing strange arabesques and yielding finally curious 
figures of exotic birds, or ghoulish animals, or unearthly human figures. 
"And," he explained, “I fell under the enchantment of lines. Soon I 
discovered that the scratches of my manuscript were crying, like repentant 
sinners, for salvation: they had to be rescued into a merciful finality of 
rhythm. That was how the first pictures were made." | 

Neglecting his writing, he then took seriously to painting: he devoted 
several years to it, producing by the time of his death no less than two 
thousand paintings and drawings. For a while he even attended art 
classes conducted by Mukul Dey. All the same, it should be added, he 
hardly took any proper lessons in drawing or in mixing pigments. His 
preferred medium was liquid colour, tinted ink, and instead of the brush 
he opted for the fountain pen. True, at times he did use chalk and char- 
coal, and eventually he did produce not only pastels, but dry-points 
and etchings as well; nevertheless the pen remainéd his favourite right 
to the last. When he employed the brush it was a simple home-made 
affair, something crude and unwieldy from the professional artist's point 
of view. He never cared for the palette. A piece of cloth soaked in tints, 
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generally derived from crushed flowers, served this purpose. For Varnish- . 
he used coconut oil or mustard oil. He worked with great gusto: once E 
pu was begun he would not stop till he had finished it. ig 
- What were the themes of his paintings? Broadly s his works” l 
were, what he himself said, purely decorative patterns. They were peculiat- - 


ly his, with little connexion with anything of the past or of his contempor- d 


ary world.. They are disconcertingly origmal, spontaneous creations of 
his fertile imagination. “ It would be a great mistake; wrote Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, “ to search in them for any hidden spiritual symbolism. 
They are not to be deciphered like puzzles or code messages. The poet 
must have in his long life looked at many pictures; but there is nothing 
-in his own work to show that he had seen them. This is genuinely original, 
genuinely naive expression; extraordinary evidence of eternal youth 

persistent in a hoary and venerable personage.” And one closely associated 
with Tagore for many years has declared that the poet's career as an 
artist was a successful attempt to break away from the inhibited world: 
'* He réleased in his painting the primal forces of the urconscious.” | 

Tagore's zest for painting left him gradually; as he became more and 
more a conscious artist his hand ceased to move automatically, and his 
paintings became less and less ** problem pictures," less eerie, till he once 
again took to writing. By now he was a different writer altogether: he 
who had hitherto been the poet par excellence of rhymed poetry, like 
Swinburne, was now producing nothing but vers libre: some of his best 
writing belong to this last period of his life. | 

His paintings and drawings probably freed his ind fon certain 
impediments and helped him to attain heights which would otherwise 
have not been reached. Tagore’s incursion into the fie. d of visual art has 
thus been a means for greater achievement in his own favourite: field, 
namely, poetry. And it should also be added inn as a painter he. was a 
forerunner in the i of Surrealist Art. F 


* ea * 


Dr. SUDHIN N. Guosg, formerly Professor at Visva-Bharati University, 
Santiniketan, gave his address to a Joirt Meeting of the East India 
Association and Royal Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, St. James's, 
s.w.1, on Wednesday, 17th May, 1961. | 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Spens presided, and in introducing the speaker, 
said: It is my privilege to preside over this, which is one of the last meet- ~ 
ings which has been organized in London t» celebrate the Tagore centen, 
ary. There have been other meetings, arranged by other bodies, where 
various aspects of the great man's life have been explored and many 
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`- lectures have been very much enjoyed by people here in London. But 
- perhaps it is right and fitting that this the last lecture should: be concerned 
. With his paintings, because, as I think all of you know, this jamazing man 
really only started making pictures in 1928. Painting was one of the main 
. activities of his older years, although far from the only | one, and we 
* are lucky that we have to talk to us about his paintings Dr. Sudhin 
Ghose, who comes from the University in Tagore's own home town and 
who, of course, had known him-well and all his work. Now I confess quite 
frankly that until I went to the Imperial Institute on Sunday afternoon 
last, and with a lame leg walked some miles through long passages until 
I got to the room, I had never seen any of Tagore's painting work. There- 
fore I would be the very last person who had any sort of right to say 
anything to you about it, and I do not propose to do so. We shall listen 
to what Dr. Ghose has to say and explain to us with the greatest interest 
and, I know, appreciation. . There is one more thing that I do want to say 
to you before this meeting starts and it is this. I read some time ago the 
speech which Mr. Nehru made at the Visva-Bharati University in which 
he said that the University is quite unique and different from all other 
Universities. He did not explain how, or why, but said it would have been 
as Tagore would have wished. I hope in the course of the afternoon 
that we will find out from Dr. Ghose what is the uniqueness of this Uni- 
versity. Dr. Ghose has said that after he has spoken, he will answer one 
or two questions, and I am sure some. of you will take the advantage of 
asking him anything you have any doubts or desire further information on. 


In answer to a Member who asked: Do you think that Tagore has had 
very much influence on modern Indian painters? Dr. GHOSE replied: 
I. do not think so. You see they were rather, ashamed of his paintings 
and it is only recently that we have seen reproductions of his work. 


Dr. A. A. BAKE said it has been a very moving experience to me to hear 
Dr. Ghose's talk on Tagore, because I am always trying to point out 
myself how integrated, Tagore's personality was. You cannot separate 
one part of his activities from the rest; you cannot regard him as a painter, 
as a musician, as a poet, or as something special. Always the different 
parts of those activities are intertwined, and that is, I think, a thing which 
Dr. Ghose brought out so very clearly, that it was always something 
that led to something else again. What was extremely interesting also was 
the knowledge which he imparted to us of the extremely difficult back- 
ground Tagore had to conquer in order to get his self-realization. We 
all knew, of course, that the Arya Samaj in its early years was puritanical, 
but I think very few of us had any idea how puritanical it was, and how 
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marvellous, and how ámazing it is that Tagore did succeed :n surmounting 
those tremendous handicaps of his earlv youth. I was very happy, too,. 


.xR* that Dr. Ghose mentioned Tagore's humour. Tagore was always in 
. Sx s financial scrapes on account of the institction which ran away with so 
7". , : müch money, and he knew how easy it was for Indian saints to go around 
v 'a' and collect money in the. West. So he Icoked at me and said “ Well, you 
«2° know, you talk fairly well, and I am nct bad looking. You know what 


we shall do. We shall arrange a journey and I will sit and smile and you 
will interpret my smile.” That was typical of Tagore. He was extremely 
humorous, and that is a side which people have forgotten and are willing 
to forget. By doing so they miss an extremely precious side of the marvell- 
ous person which I think Tagore was: With the background and with the 
description of Tagore’s growth into an :ndependent painter, and the 
furnishing of this urge to paint and the influence it had on his later works, 


2 T think Dr. Ghose has given us an extremely valuable and lasting impress- 


ion ofa personality who belonged to, I think, the diui great personalities 


ji | - of his age. 


I wish to thank you all for your patience, said Dr. GHosE, and I wish 
to thank our President here and Mr. Beké and Sir Francis Low for 
arranging all these, meetings. They deserve persoi- ally my gratitude 
and I'am sure my compatriots are feeling the same way in India and in 
most parts of.the world. So my thanks will be-on behalf of all to you, 
to Sir Francis Low and Mr: Baké. Thank you all once again. | 


At-the TUM of the meeting foni Seats said :.1 am bound to say 
that I personally have had very little to do with the crganization of this 
fortnight’s celebration of the Centenary. A lot of people have worked 
very hard, both in this Association and in others, to try and make it a 
success, and I am sure there is no thanks that they would like better than 
those they have just had from Dr. Ghose, namely, that what we have |. 
done during this fortnight will be appreciated inIndia. Ihopeso. .. 
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India After Independence 


By RAJA SIR MUTHIAH CHETTIAR OF CHETTINA 


t 
Peeves: c p LÁ — meni 
* 


at Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James’s, s.E.], on Monday; 
3rd July, 1961. 

In welcoming Sir Muthiah Chettiar, Lord Spens said: It.is with great 
pleasure that as President of this Association I introduce to you our 
distinguished guest today. He is a banker, businessman and industrialist. 
He has had a most interesting career and among other things he has been 
Mayor of Madras, a Minister of the Madras Government, Leader of the — 
Opposition in the Madras Parliament, and a member of the Indian 
National Defence Council during the Second World War. I am not 
going to give you a list of the industrial activities.which he directs; there 
are others in this room who know more about that side of his life than I 
do. The only thing he does not seem to have been js a lawyer. He has 
carried on his father's duties as Pro-Chancellor of Annamalai University, 
and is at the present time very busy indeed. He is kind enough to say 
a few words to us, and I am sure that anything he says will be enjoyed 
and be of great value to us all. 


A RECEPTION to Raja Sir MUTHIAH CHETTIAR OF CHETTINAD was. held 


RAJA SIR MUTHIAH CHETTIAR OF CHETTINAD 


I am very grateful to the President and the members of the East India 
Association who have asked me to be here this afternoon and I have 
enjoyed my visit to the Association and am most grateful. The Chairman 
in introducing me has said very kind words about me. I have on this 
occasion met many old friends. Sir Cyril and Lady Jones are present 
here and my father knew them. My family friends, Sir Charles and Lady 
Cunningham, have known me since my childhood. I am very happy that 
. Lord Simon and Lady Simon are here. His father—Sir John Simon as he 
_ then was—was Chairman of the famous Simon Commission which ‘was 
responsible for constitutional reforms in India. There is also Mr. Nuttall, 
now Sir James Nuttall, of the Reserve Bank of India. I. have many 
friends in Great Britain and I have now had an opportunity of meeting 
them and renewing acquaintances. My old friend Sir Francis Low; the 
distinguished Editor of The Times of India, is also here. So you can 
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` understand that I am pleased to be at this funcdom because I have met 
so many old friends. 


The Chairman said that I am not a lawyer, butI iretsi to bealawyer. 
When-I was, at the Presidency College in Madras my father considered 
that to be a lawyer was a waste of time. In the legislature people always 
say we talk like lawyers. There are various types of parliamentary 
systems. India has been able to progress today because it has been able, 
to adopt the British system of democrecy in many ways. India has not 
only adopted the British system of government, but also the Indian Civil 
Service, the Indian Police Service and. the Indian Educational Service, 
and India can never forget them. Although it is fourteen years since India 
received independence, the great help thet has been rendered by the services 
in all parts of India will never be forgotten, especially the great services 
of the pioneering.men of the Indian Civil Service and other Government 
services. who encountered malaria and fought evers sort of pest, and 
built roads and railways before the advent of aeroplares. India can never 
forget the crores of foreign aid she has received, but this aid could never 
have been assimilated by India had it nct been for the British constitution 
established in India. Other parts of the world do not know about this, 
„nor do India’s young people. The British people can A be proud 
of their help to India. 

Naturally, you would like me to say something about India after 
independence. Long before independence the Indians had control of 
Parliament, the Legislative Assembly. I cen truly say that had it not been. 
for the British parliamentary system Ind:a could not have developed as 
it has now been developed. I have beer connected with Parlament in 
India since 1930 up to now. I can say that so far the parliamentary system 
has been a great success and the world is looking ta India. Democracy . 
and parliamentary life are vigorously pursued in India. We are not. 
fighting shy of elections. Britain can have an election tomorrow and its 
Prime Minister and Government can change.- India is fit for that today. 
The electoral machinery may not be so well geared, but it can be most 

‘effective. To take an example, in a constituancy of 75,000 voters, one 
has a poll of 40,000 to 45,000, that is, about 80 per cent. Half or more 
of those voting are women. In our country we have seen that the women 
understand their civic duties better than men. We always have to make an 
allowance for men, but if women make up their minds they wait and 
record their vote. in the electoral booths. It is not the ability of half a 
dozen administrators, but that of the persons who vote. People in India | 
hear the radio at least four times a day and read the newspapers regularly. 
That is a good sign of democracy. —Afte- all, democracy is the degree to . 
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which the general public takes an intelligent interest in civicjand political 
affairs and the progress of the country. - 1 

I would like to say a few words about the progress of the country in the 
field of economics. As you know, there is elaborate planning at State 
level and at the Central Government level. There is both |Government 
and private planning in India, and the success of the Five Year Plans 
has depended a great deal on foreign aid. Britain and America have made 
tremendous contributions, so have West Germany and France: I am happy 
to say that the people in Britain are anxious to help India. Private indus- 
tries are welcomed. Foreign capital is ensured, and all rights are safe- 
guarded. You will be interested to know that out of 380 collaborations . 
no less than 203 were British, 100 American. Some of you might know 
there are three or four times more Britishers in India than ever before. 
We have the happiest relations. The financial organization is very well 
set. There is, for instance, a Commissioner of Economic Affairs in 
London. India follows a vigorous standard of orthodox finance which 
has the approval of financiers like Sir Cyril Jones and Sir Jeremy Raisman. 
Today India is trying to improve her standard of living. 

As regards political conditions in India, one can say that there is 
stability. Elections are the best sign of political stability. We have had 
by-elections affecting whole States. To take the example of Orissa, 
where not a single party or a single leader enjoyed sufficient support, 
in the recent elections, which were held six months before the next General 
Election, the Congress Party managed to secure 82 per cent of the seats. 
You will be surprised to know that the party will be led by a businessman 
and industrialist, Mr. Patnaik. This, then, is a sign of stable government. 
One hopes that this success will be repeated in all parts of the country, 
including the neighbouring State of Bengal, of which Sir John moog as 
was once Governor. 

I am grateful to you, my friends of the East India Association, for giving 
me an opportunity to say a few words to friends and people who know 
India better than I do and you will forgive me for any inaccuracies. I 
can assure you that I have enjoyed my stay in your country. 


Sir CYRIL Jones: I have been asked to move a vote of thanks for the 
remarks that Raja Sir Muthiah Chettiar has addressed to you. We have 
been delighted to have his presence with us here this afternoon. He comes 
from a very old established family. He is a politician, a banker, and 
businessman, and a man of wide experience and has great influence in 
South India. My wife and I remember his father, Sir Annamalai Chettiar, 
and we have received personal hospitality in Sir Muthiah’s house. 
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East india Association 


NINETY-FOURTH AN NUAL MEET NG 


HE NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the East India Association 

(India Pakistan and Burma) was held at Over-Seas House, St. James's, 

London, s.w.l, on Monday, July Z4th, 1951. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
SPENS, KBE, President of the Association, was in the Chair,.and the ` 
Guest of Honour was the Rt. Hon. the. Earl of SCARBROUGH, KG, GCSI, 
GCIE, a Vice-President of the Association. In opening the proceedings 
Lord Spens.said: It 1s my privilege once again this vear to present the 
Report and Accounts for the year 30th April, 1961, anc to saya few words 
to you about the happenings since the last Annual General Meeting. 
Two most sad losses to the Association have been the death of the 
Marquess of Zetland and—since the year covered by the Annual Report 
closed—that of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 
= The Marquess of Zetland was a very, good friend of India. I very well 


. remember before I went out as Chief Justice of India having a very long 


talk with him and learning a great deal from him. He was a very wise 
man, and up to his retirement he took a great interest in the Association 
and everything connected with it. I ony met the Meaaraja of Gwalior 
on one occasion in India but he, too, took a great dez. of interest in the 
Association and the Association has lost a great deal by the death of these 
two. If you refer to the last page of the Revort you will see that this year 
has carried away many friends. All of us must do ouz best to find new 
recruits for the Association. 

Turning to the Report, this year was, of course, the year of the visit 
of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of Edin=urgh to India and 
Pakistan. We have heard about it from Lord Attlee and others and I 
hope we shall hear some more about it today. I think we are all agreed that 
the visit has done a great deal of good in promoting friendly relations 
between this country and India and Pakistan. We alsa had a visit from 
the Prime Minister of India, Mr.. Nehru. There are a number of other 
great occasions referred to in the Report and it shows what an intéresting 
year we have had. I must refer to the cne to Mrs. Pandit which was to 
have been a farewell party, but her depar-ure was postponed and she 
was instead just a guest of honour. She was in the best of form and was a 
delightful guest, This year the great demands her wo-k has made upon 
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her have affected her health, and her day of departure will be a great loss 
to this Association. We have also had the High Commissioner for Pakistan 
and Begum Yousuf which we greatly enjoyed. I hope we |shall be able 
to hear another address from him in the near future. I cannot possibly 
refer to all the other gatherings in the Report.. Most of you; were present 
at most of them, and I am sure you are most grateful to those who gave 
up their time.to address us here. 

I do want to say something about those who do the work. This Associa- 
tion is run very well by Sir John Woodhead and the Hon. Secretary, 
and this is an occasion when Sir John Woodhead has passed another 
stepping stone, his 80th birthday, and I must say he is looking so well and 
fit. J would like to thank Sir John for the great amount of good work he 
has done for the Association. Finally, a word about Sir Francis Low, 
the most fervent Hon. Secretary we have had. I am always briefed to the 
utmost; I have never been better briefed. I should also like to say a word 
of thanks to Mr. Richter for his help to Sir Francis. I do feel that this 
year has been a significant year for the success for the Association. I 
shalt now call on Mr. Trotman to move the aoepEen of the Report. - 


Mr. E. W. TROTMAN: I feel very grateful and honoured’ to move the 
adoption of this Annual Report. The most outstanding event of the year 
has been, of course, the visit of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R:H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh to India and Pakistan. I am quite overjoyed at the 
tremendous reception they received. I have for some years, been rather 
closely connected with the East India Association, Sir Francis Low and 
Mr. Richter, and I would like to say how much time they give up to this 
Association and the tremendous amount of work they have done to get 
very interesting speakers. For those who cannot easily attend the meetings 
there is the Journal, the ASIAN REVIEW, and I know also how much it is 
appreciated and how it enables one to keep in touch with the affairs 
of the Association. It is with very great pleasure that I move the adoption 
of this Report. 


Mr. SUNDER KABADI: With great pleasure I second this proposal. 
The Report was put to the Meeting and unanimously adopted. 
The CHAIRMAN called on Sir John Woodhead to present the Accounts. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD: Before I present the Accounts may I thank you 
for your congratulations on my birthday. ; 

As on previous occasions, it is my duty to say a few words about our 
Accounts. The crucial point, of course, is, are we in. surplus or deficit? 
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I am glad to say that we can congratulaie N on being solvent. 
Our Revenue Account for last year stowed a small excess of receipts 
over expenditure. The excess was a very small one, £18, and I wish it 
had been larger.. Still, it is pleasant to.te able to report a balance on the 
right side. Our grateful thanks are once again due'to the Government 
of Pakistan for the generous assistance taey give us in the way of an 
annual contribution. We appreciate g-eatly that financial help. I'am 
also glad to say that the High Commissioner for Pakistan in this country, 
His Excellency Lieut.-General Mohammed. Yousuf; has- graciously 
become one of our Vice-Presidents., . -~ 

During the.year under report. we Were once again able to recruit a 
. considerable number of new members and the receipts from annual sub- 
scriptions, £714 during the year ending 3Cth April last, were practically . 
` the-same as in the previous year. But as I said last year, I would have 
been happier had I been able to report an increase in those receipts. It 
will certainly be a red letter day for me. when I am able to announce 
that Our membership is on the up-grade. As the Report points out, the 
problem of membership is:an ever present one and one to’ which as’ 
Chairman of the Council I must perforce pay particular attention and to 
which dufing the course of the year I devote a considerable amount of 
time. And so may I once again appeal to members tc assist the Council 
in obtaining new members. Our subscription is small, 25s. a year, and as 
you know, we give good value for that small sum. AsIAN REVIEW, copies, 
of which all members receive, has maintained its higa standard. I feel 
sure you-will all endorse that word of praise and will join with me In 
congratulating Mr. Richter, its editor, on a task. well done. 

Our Honorary Secretary, Sir Francis Low, is as indefatigable as ever 
in looking after the work of the Association. May I, Sir, on behalf of the . 
Council and the members of the Association express to him our sincerest 
thanks for the great interest he takes in our affairs and. the efficiency with 
which he conducts them. | - 

. . One final word, but not about the Accounts. Mary of.us remember 

Mr. Ikramullah, who was High Commissioner for Pakistan 1n this country 
for four years from 1955 to.1959, and will-recall with gratitude the great- 
interest he took in the work of our Association and the assistance he 
so freely gave us. He is a Vice-President or the Association. In view of 
his close connexion with us, we were particularly glad to learn from the 
Honours List of June last that Her Majesty the Quéen had been pleased 
-~ to confer on him the honour of an Honorary K.C.M.G. I feel sure.that the 
members of the Association would wish to take tkis, opportunity of 
-congratulating him most sincerely on that honour. With your con- 
currence I wilkconvey the Association's  heertiest congratulations. 
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I must pay a sincere compliment to Lord Spens, our President for some 
years now. He does an immense amount of work, he attends our meetings 
and I should like to thank him for the great assistance he has given us. 


Mr. JUDAH : I have much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the 
Accounts, and I hope my proposal will be accepted. 


Mrs. STAFFORD: I second that with great pleasure. 
The Accounts were put to the Meeting and unanimously adopted. 
Mr. P. K. SHAHANI moved a vote of thanks to the auditors. 


Sir A. WAUGH: I beg to move that Lord Birdwood, Mr. M. A. S. Dalal, 
sir Jeremy Raisman and Sir Harry Townend, who retire by rotation, be 
re-elected to the Council, and that Mr. W. E. Catto be elected to the 
Council to take the place of Sir Henry Richardson, who does not wish to 
stand for re-election. ; 


Mr. P. K. SHAHANI: I have much pleasure in seconding. 
The Motion was put to the Meeting and unanimously adpoted. 


The CHAIRMAN: That concludes the business of the meeting. I have now 
much pleasure in calling upon Lord SCARBROUGH to address us. 


The Address by Lord Scarbrough is printed in pages 243-246. 


NINTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE tremendous reception accorded to Her Majesty the Queen and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on the occasion of their visit to 
India and Pakistan has done much to emphasize the value of the Associa- 
tion's work in strengthening the ties of friendship and understanding 
between those countries and the United Kingdom. A first hand account 
of the success of the Royal tour was given to members of the Association 
by Lord Attlee, who visited India at the time to deliver the Azad Memorial 
Lectures. Speaking at a meeting after his return, Lord Attlee described 
the zeal with which the Queen was received as '' most extraordinary ”’; 
* everyone told him they were astonished at the enthusiasm of the crowds. 
By the time this report appears members will have had an opportunity 
of seeing two colour films of the Queen’s visit to India and Pakistan at a 
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display arranged by the Association jointly with the Royal India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon Society. 

The outstanding event of the Association's programme daring the year 
was the reception accorded by the Association in co-cperation. with the 
Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Sozie-y to Mr. Jawaaarlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, on the occasion of the Commorwealth Prime 
. Ministers’ Conference in May, 1960. In tne unavoidable zbsence of the 
President, Lord Spens, Mr. Nehru was received by Sir John Woodhead, 
Chairman of the Council, and by Lord Inchcape, President of the Royal 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society. In acknow_edging Sir John 
Woodhead’s welcome, Mr. Nehru referred to the changes which had taken 
place in both India and Pakistan since -ndependence. In India they had 
tackled the problem of economic advance by Five Year Plans. In the first 
Five Year Plan they moved cautiously: 1n the second thev aimed much 
- higher, especially on the industrial side. In the third Five Year Plan 
emphasis would be laid on agriculture, since the villagers were discarding 
their inertia and were stepping out into a future which they themselves 
would ultimately determine. It was, Mr. Nehru said, a fascinating, 
exciting and often irritating task, but above all it was fescinating and 
exciting. In conclusion Mr. Nehru spoke appreciatively cf the work of 
the East India Association and the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society, and: affirmed that the people cf India and Pzkistan were closer 
to each other than any other people in tke world. After expressing his 
gratitude for the welcome he had received. Mr. Nehru walked round the 
audience and spoke to a number of people who knew him in India. 

Three other receptions were held to ‘welcome distinguished guests. 
The first was in honour of Her.Excellzncy the High Commissioner for 
India, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, a function which Lord Spens, who 
presided, said was rendered particularly cheerful because Mrs. Pandit’s 
expected departure from London had been indefinitely postponed. In 
reply, Mrs. Pandit, who declared she had enjoyed the party more since 
it was not a farewell party, stressed the need for Grea: Britain and India 
to remain closely welded together for Commonwealth and world reasons. 
At the second reception the guest of honour was Sir Paui Gore-Booth, 
High Commissioner-Designate for the United Kingdom in India, and 
Lady Gore-Booth. On the eve of takirg office Sir Paul Gore-Bootk: 
expressed the view that the period which had elapsed since India became 


independent revealed thet the people of Britain and India Lad established — 


a really happy relationship. The third reception was to welcome Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, the retiring High Commissioner for the U.K. ir. 
Delhi. In the course of his reply to the tribute paid to kim by Lord Spens, 
Mr. MacDonald answered a number of the questions which are frequently 
asked about India’s future, expressing conzdence that as far as one could 
see, parliamentary democracy would continue, and tha: the Indian people 
would achieve their economic plans provided that the Western world 
gave help in adequate measure. . 
Relations between India and Pakistar. were dealt wita by His Excellency 
the High Commissioner for Pakistan and Professor Rushbzook Williams. 
Lieut.-General Mohammed Yousuf and Bsgum Zubeida Yousuf were the 
guests of honour at the 93rd Annual General Meeting, anc in his address 
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to the members Lieut.-General Yousuf said he thought relations between 
the two countries were better than they had been for a long time. A 
great deal of credit for that went to the President of Pakistan who had 
shown himself to be a far sighted man who realized that although India, 
Pakistan and Burma were three independent countries their interests 
were very similar, particularly those of India and Pakistan. What was 
wanted was not merely help to raise the standard of living of the people 
of India and Pakistan, but help in solving the differences between the two 
countries, and he had no doubt that the East India Association would 
continue its good work in that respect. At a joint meeting with the 
Pakistan Society, Professor Rushbrook Williams explained the significance 
of the Indus Waters Treaty, and in his usual lucid manner dealt with the 
very great importance of the agreement, which, he said, was a triumph of 
statesmanship and perseverance, with a gain to both India and Pakistan 
of almost incalculable value. 

One of the events most looked forward to every year is Sir Percival 
Griffiths's annual review of affairs in India and Pakistan following his 
visits to these countries. The crowded audience which heard him this 
year was rewarded by his customary penetrating analysis of political and 
economic developments. He found India in 1960 troubled with a lack 
of cohesion both at the Centre and in the States, but against that one had 
to balance the good factors, which were that law and order are well 
maintained, that the army is completely sound and untouched by politics, 
and that the Communists are not getting the upper hand. Referring to 
Pakistan, Sir Percival Griffiths said there was no doubt that the country 
today is an infinitely better place than it was two years ago. The accession 
of Field Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan to the control of affairs in 
Pakistan was the best thing that ever befell the country; the basic demo- 
cracy scheme which the President initiated had begun to operate, and he 
was determined to press ahead with the restoration of parliamentary 
government. 

Of special interest were addresses by Mr. Raghavan lyer of St. 
Antony's College, Oxford, on his talk with the Dalai Lama, and by 
Mr. Phiroze Shroff, formerly Principal of the Ahmedabad Law College, 
who dealt with social changes in India since independence. Mr. Raghavan 
Iyer's account of his meeting with the Dalai Lama at Mussoorie was a 
fascinating story; the lecturer said he felt himself in the presence of “a 
man who is ageless, who could assume a variety of poses, utterly without 
affectation-—an impassive, impersonal presence." Britain, according to 
Mr. Raghavan Iyer, is regarded by the Dalai Lama as a force for good 
jn the world today. Mr. Shroff's outline of recent social changes in India 
at a joint meeting with the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society, 
gave rise to many questions and was much appreciated. 

In conjunction with the Royal Society of Arts, the Royal Commonwealth 
Society, and the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society, the Associa- 
tion participated in arrangements for the celebration in this country of 
the centenary of the birth of Rabindranath Tagore. The Association's 
part in the London programme will apear in next year's report, but we 
were fortunate in being represented by Sir Rustom Masani, one of our 
members, at the Tagore Centenary Celebration held under the auspices of 
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the Bengali Literary Conference at Bombay in January, 1961. , Before . 

reading a message of congratulations and good wishes “rom the Associa- 
. tion; Sir Rustom Masani said he felt deep_y grateful to have the oppor- 
tunity of conveying’a message of goodwill and appreciation from an : 
organization of historic importance that had for well nigh a century 
played a prominent role in promoting mutual understanding and apprecia- 
' tion between the peoples of the East and the Wes:. 

The membership campaign continued during the year, with the result 
that sufficient new memoers were enrolled to offset most of the losses . 
caused by death and resignation. To Sir Jchn Woodhead, the Chairman, 
. the Council is again indébted for the success of the campaign, but the- 
problem is an ever present one, on the’ solution of which depends -the . 
future of the Association and its essential task. Members are urgently 
‘requested to approach. acquaintances who do not belong to the Associa- 
tion and yet hàve an interest in the countries represeated in it; in this - 
respect members have a special opportunity of locating possible recrüits. 
. Those who find difficulty in’ attending meetings are sked to continue 
their membership since they are able. to follow the whcle of.the Associa- 
- tion's proceedings in the ASIAN REVIEW, copies of which are sent to every 
" member. The Association is again deeplv grateful to the Pakistan Govern- 
ment for their annual donation of £100 to our funds in recognition of the 

work which the Association 1s doing. ' 

The Council expresses its warm thanks to the Royal Ovez-Seas League- 
' for valued assistance in arranging for joint meetings tc be held at Over- 
Seas. House, and. acknowledges with gratitude the friendly co-operation 
of the Pakistan : Society and its Secretary, Sir Harold Shoobert, with 
- whose help a number of joint meetings were organized. Thanks are also. 
due to the y.M.c.aA. Indian Students’ Union and Hostel for assisting in 
a tea party given to Indian and Pakistani students in London from 
money provided by the Hospitality Fund. At the tea party the chief 
guest was Sir Cyril Jones, Chairman of the Indian Steelworks Construction 
Company Ltd., who spoke on India past and present, with special emphasis 


on the economic and industrial background. The usual grant of £45” - 


_was paid to the National Indian Association, Calcutta, “rom the Adelaide 
Manning Female Education Fund, to assist ‘the education of Indian girl 
students selected by the Association. | 

During the year the Association suffered the loss by death of one of its 
Vice-Presidents, the Most Hon. the. -Marquess of Zetland, a former 
Governor of Bengal and Secretary of S-ate for India. The Council also 
records with deep.regret other losses by death, including those of Sir 
Edward Benthall, Sir Archibald Campbell, Sir Walter Gurney, Sir.Kenneth 
. Harper, Sir Hugh McPherson, Sir Roger Thomas and Lt. -Colonel E. H. 


, Gastrell.: 


His Excellency the High Commissioner for Pakistan, Lt.-General . 


' . Mohammed Yousuf, honoured the Association by ‘becoming a Vice- 


` President. Mr: B. S. Saklatvala was cc-opted es a member of Council, : 
and his appointment requires confirmation at the Annual Meeting. 
The members of the Council retiring bv rotation, but eligible for re- 


election, are Lord Birdwood, Mr. M. A. S. Dalal, Sir Jeremy Raisman, . 


Sir Henry Richardson and Sir Harry Townend: .Sir Henry Richardson 
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does not wish to stand for re-election, and in his place the Council 
desires to nominate Mr. W. E. Catto. Itis open to any member to propose 
at the Annual Meeting a candidate or candidates to fill vacancies on 
the Council, subject to not less than fifteen days' notice being given to 
the Honorary Secretary. - 


J. A. WOODHEAD 
Chairman. 


FRANCIS LOW 
Hon. Secretary. 


The Objects of the 
East India Association 


(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the East 
India Association was formed with the object of “the promotion of the public interest 
and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during 
the ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, 
while modifying the original conception, has increased the need for strengthening the bonds 
of friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and 
the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, 
Pakistan, and Burma. The Association therefore is continuing its work, with the assistance 
of all those who are interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the 
methods which have proved so helpful in the past, namely: 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting 
India, Pakistan, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these countries and of Britain 
through the medium of social and other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current problems 
relating to India, Pakistan, and Burma. It yerconies as members all those who are interested 
in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of August and 
September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. 
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of housing for the people. The need is much greater in. urban areas: 
than in the rural areas. There is a continuous influx of rural popula- ` 





Therefore, what was the qualitative lacking in the rural housing has now * 
become the quantitative shortage of housing in urban azeas. It is estimated 
that there will be a shortage of nearly fve million houses in urban areas 
by 1961. If the present rate of urbanization is not checked the. aure 


. would be still more phenomenal i in the coming years. 


Housing in India, as in other countries, depends largely « on. opinat 
investment. Even today most of the pecple own their houses in rural 


` areas. In urban areas when the populatior. was not as high as it is today; . 


houses built by private investment cateréd to the'needs. But today the 


shortage is so overwhelming that private investment 15 no longer able to ` 


meét the demand. Consequently the State has to ED in with public: 
funds. 

_ A sum of Rs. 385 million was-provided i in the first Five Year Plan for 
two schemes, namely, the Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme and the 
Low Income Group Housing Scheme. Besides, the Central Government 
and the' State Government also added a large number of houses by 
providing funds for housing their own employees. [uring the first Five 


Year Plan, it was estimated that the number of houses constructed by 


public and private agencies were of the order of 1:3 million. 


In the Second Five Year Plan housirig has been allotted 1,200 million: pa 


‘of rupees for five different schemes. Similarly the various Central Minis- 
tries and State Governments have allocated about Rs. 4,400 million for 
their own housing schemes for Government employees. Including private | 
housing it is estimated that there will be as many as 1:9 million houses 


constructed during the Second Five Year Plan. It may be interesting to ` 
.. know the details of the various schemes the Soe have under- 


taken under the Plan. 
Firstly, there is the Subsidized Bisa Housing. Scheme which is 
meant to provide houses for the industrial labour. ‘For the. presents 


. the scheme is only for those workers who come under the Factory Act. 
In this scheme the, state Governments or <ndustrial workers’ co-operative 
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NE of the formidable tasks which India faces today is the provision" 


\ 


A low-income group house in Kotah, Rajasthan 





societies or the employers can obtain assistance from the Government 
partly in the form of subsidy and partly as a loan. In the case of industrial . 
housing provided by the State itself, the loan and subsidy are 50 per cent 
each, in the case of employers the loan is 50 per cent while the subsidy 
is 25 per cent and the employer is expected to invest 25 per cent himself. 
In the case of co-operative societies there is a provision of 65 per cent loan, 
25 per cent subsidy and the co-operative society will provide the remain- 
ing 10 per cent of the funds. The assistance given by the Government 
depends on the total cost of the scheme which is based on a ceiling for 
every house. This ceiling is slightly different for housing the industrial 
workers in Bombay and Calcutta. With certain minimum standards taken 
into account, the cost per house varies from Rs. 3,300/- to Rs. 7,250/- 
per tenement and the rent paid by the industrial worker who occupies 4 


such a house varies from Rs. 12:50 to Rs. 29-50 per month depending 4 
on the number of rooms. Under this scheme in the Second Five Year ý 
Plan Rs. 270 million have been allocated for the actual expenditure and " 
about 65,000 tenements are expected to be constructed. 4 
The second scheme which is known as the Low Income Housing Scheme 3 

4s meant for the particular group of persons whose income is not more 4 
than Rs. 500 per month. Under this scheme assistance up to Rs. 8,000 1 
is given to individuals, co-operative societies and public institutions at ! 
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Low-income group houses built by the City Improvement Trust at Raja Anaamalaipuram, 
Madras 


4} per cent interest repayable in 30 annual instalments. For this scheme 
there is a provision of 350 millions of rupees and it is anticipated that 
60,000 tenements will be constructed during the Second Plan period. 

The third scheme which is mostly applicable in urban areas is the Slum 
Clearance scheme. Under this scheme it is envisaged to clear and re- 
develop the slum areas in a number of Indian cities and towns. The 


Corporations and other public authorities procure assistance from the 


Central Government. The assistance is in the form of loan of 50 per cent 
and subsidy of 25 per cent while the State Government, through which 
the scheme is sponsored, is to provide the remaining 25 per cent of the 
cost in the form of subsidy. The subsidy given by the Centre has been 
raised to 371 per cent in certain cities for slum clearance. 

Under the third scheme houses costing about Rs. 3,330/- to Rs. 6,000/- 
per tenement are constructed to rehabilitate the slum dwellers. The rent 
to be charged will be from Rs. 12-50 to Rs. 23/-. Under this slum clearance 
scheme there is also a provision for a cheaper type of redevelopment of 
slum areas. Open plots with essential amenities like water supply, drainage 
and roads are provided and the slum dweller is expected to construct his, 
house on the open plot with building materials provided to him at a cost 
of Rs. 150/-. The rent in such cases will vary from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 3/- 
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per month. The total amount provided in the Second Five Year Plan 
under this scheme is about Rs. 150 millions. The number of houses 
expected to be constructed will be of the order of 52,000. 

There is also a scheme provided for the rural areas, known as the Village 
Housing Scheme. The main principle underlying the scheme is to provide 
a certain amount of help to the rural people for constructing houses in the 
form of a loan assistance at an average of Rs. 750/- per house. Under 
this scheme the individual on his own or with the help of the community 
will construct the house. This is more an aided self-help scheme by which 
the community as a whole will work on a co-operative basis to improve 
the houses in the village. Under this scheme the State Governments 
provide necessary help in giving technical guidance to the villagers and 
also provide a proper lay-out of the village if need be. The scheme was 
started recently and the number of houses expected to be constructed 
under it will be about 80,000 during the Second Plan period. 

Lastly, there is a housing scheme for the plantation labour. Under 
the Plantation Labour Act, 1951, the planters are expected to provide a 
certain percentage of housing for their labour living on the plantation, 
costing Rs. 1,920 to Rs. 2,400 per house. The planters can obtain loan 
assistance up to 80 per cent of the cost of the house. Under this scheme 
2,300 houses are expected to be constructed between 1956 and 1961. 

The above mentioned five schemes coming under the plan, are actually 
implemented by the State Governments. It is the State Governments 
who draw the Central assistance and disburse this amount to the various 
agencies. They also technically scrutinize the schemes and give the 
necessary sanction. 


Courtesy All-India Radio. 
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Steel Development in India 





by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan was described as ‘ courageous ' 

by many a sceptic. Firstly, they did not agree with the basic postulate 
that India needed six million tons of steel by 1961 and, if they did, they 
seemed to doubt her capacity to achieve this target. 

But events have belied the prophets of gloom. Three new steel plants— 
Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur—with one million tons capacity each, 
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have gone into production. The expansion programmes at Jamshedpur 
and Burnpur have also been completed. The target of six million tons 
is not only within the realm of possibility ; it is a fact. 

And a study of the nature of the development plans ERES in all 
sectors, and an evaluation of trends of consumption lead to the view that 
the effective demand for steel will continue to increase fairly rapidly and 
will in all probability be of the order of 10 million tons five years hence, 
i.e., by 1965-66. How does India propose to achieve this target in the 
Third Five-Year Plan? 

Taking into account the growing demand in particular categories of 
steel and the economic potentialities of each of the plant, it is proposed 
to raise the capacity of the Rourkela steel works from 1 to 1:8 million 
tons, Bhilai, from 1 to 2-5 million tons and Durgapur from 1 to 1:6 
million tons. The Mysore Iron and Steel Works at Bhadravati will also 
be expanded to produce about 100,000 tons. 

A number of small electric furnaces in different parts of the country 
will make steel by melting the locally available scrap. This is expected 
to contribute about a quarter million tons. For the rest it is proposed to 
establish a new integrated steelworks at Bokaro with an initial capacity 
of one million tons and designed for considerable expansion thereafter. 


SPECIAL STEEL 


An Alloy and Special Steels Plant is also proposed to be put up in the 
public sector at Durgapur. This is being designed to produce 80,000 
tons of special steel ingots which would produce about 50,000 tons of 
saleable steel. Alloy and special steels would also be produced in the - 
Ordnance factories, Tatas’ Iron and Steel Works, Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works and other units like Texmaco. Electrical sheets are proposed to 
be manufactured at Rourkela as well. 

The expansion of the existing three steel plants is a natural process 
because of their built-in capacities. The blooming mill, for instance, 
at Bhilai and Durgapur, is so designed that it will look after the expanded ~ 
capacity also. Similarly the slabbing mill, which is the main mill at 
Rourkela, has been so designed that it would be able to do the dass 
for the expanded capacity. 

External assistance has now been assured for the three expansions, 
i.e., at Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur and the Hindustan Steel is aiming 
at placing orders for the plant. It is hoped that expansions would yield 
some production during the Third Plan period itself. . 

Some preliminary work has already started on Bokaro. Arrangements 
are being made with regard to the township and the area is actually being 
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Power station at Rourkela 


surveyed by bores, etc., for determining the real nature of the site. 
Arrangements for electricity and water are receiving attention. 


WHY BOKARO? 


It is often asked why the target of 10 million tons cannot be achieved 
by the expansion of the existing units and why the Government should 
waste crores in setting up a fourth plant when her resources are so limited. 
But there are obvious limits to expansion and when these limits are reach- 
ed a new plant become an imperative necessity. In the case of Bhilai 
. and Rourkela the present expansion plans more or loss represent the 
limit. Durgapur no doubt can be expanded by a further million tons or so. 
But the demand for the yield which a further expansion of Durgapur 
can give is likely to arise only in the Fourth Plan. The deficiency in 
ether types of steel, such as sheets and other flat products which will 
be badly required even during the Third Plan period, can be met only by 
setting up the Bokaro steel plant. 
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Development of Pakistan Ports 


ending June, 1961 is in the vicinity of five million tons which is not 

only a substantial improvement over the previous year's figures but 
also an unprecedented record for this Port. 80 per cent of the traffic 
handled consisted of imports, including oil, wheat, coal, fertilizers, iron 
and steel, machinery and other general goods. 

This achievement is creditable considering that the estimated capacity 
of the Port is four million tons, and that the number of berths has not 
increased and traffic has been dealt with under construction conditions 
as the East Wharves Construction Project has been in progress. 

The rate of increase is much steeper now than previously estimated 
and indications are that with the implementation of the Indus Basin 
Project, this figure of five million tons will be surpassed in the near future. 
The Port which has today the same number of general cargo ships’ berths 
(21) which it had in 1931, will, therefore, continue to work under great 
strain due to increasing traffic, and the demands on the port facilities 
would not be met unless the construction of additional new deep water 
berths in the harbour is taken up without delay. 

One million one hundred thousand tons of wheat passed through the 
port during the year. This figure represents an increase of 57 per cent 
over the last year’s figure for the corresponding period. The Food 
Ministry have recently imported Buhler equipment for mechanical 
weighing and bagging of bulk wheat at the time of discharge. Foreign 
engineers have just arrived and the assembling of this equipment has 
been started. It is expected that the use of this equipment, when installed 
will help in accelerating the turn round of wheat ships. 

There has also been a progressive increase in the number of vessels 
dealt with in spite of the limitations brought about by the reconstruction 
of berths 5-17 in the East Wharves. This reconstruction, together with 
ancillary works, was taken in hand in 1955 and is due to be completed 
towards the end of 1962. The revised cost of the Project is Rs. 1476-1 
lacs representing Rs. 703-30 lacs in foreign exchange and Rs. 772-80 
lacs internal. 

The scheme incorporates the provision of modern port facilities, i.e. 
large transit sheds, modern electric cranes, pucca plinths (transit, overs 
. flow and storage), concrete roads, and over-bridges giving free and un- 
interrupted access to the vehicular traffic from the wharves to the different 
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points of railway yards, surface and building accommodating gate- 
houses, office canteens, etc. 


CHETTAGONG: PORT 


The handling capacity of Chittagong Port at the time of Independence 
was only 4 million tons and it had only four old jetties. Continuously, 
over a short span of time, Chittagong developed its natural harbour 
facilities to the enrichment of Pakistan. 

During the past few years Chittagong has expanded tremendously 
due to the unprecedented increase in the volume of trade and traffic 
passing through the Port. This handling capacity has been made possible 
by the short-term and long-term programmes of development carried out. 

The short-term programme was completed in 1950 and cost about one 
crore of rupees. The long-term programme was completed in 1958 at a 
cost of about Rs. 14 crores. 

The port now has 13 permament jetties, two light jetties, two pontoon 
jetties and seven moorings and is also equipped with modern handling 
gear such as cranes, trucks, fork lifts, etc. It can handle 24 ships at a time 
and has a designed capacity for handling cargo up to approximately 
21 million tons. This capacity has already been exceeded actually during 
the past few years, when more than 26 lakhs tons of cargo has been 
handled. 

As a result of the development programme already completed and other 
improvements effected, the Chittagong port has been called upon to deal 
with more and more ships every year and yet the average time of turn- 
round of a ship has been steadily improving. 

In view of the ever increasing number of ships calling at the port, 
the port authorities have drawn up further development programme 
designed to improve the facilities available. The programme envisages 
the purchase of new dredgers, tugs, launches, barges, introduction of 
night navigation, training of River Karnafuli and provision of residential 
accommodation to the low-paid employees. The 2nd Five Year Plan 
provides for expenditure of Rs. 15:4 millions part of which will be met 
from the loan of two million dollars sanctioned by the D.L.F. 

The port of Chittagong had been under dual control since early in 
this century. The jetties were under the administrative control of the 
Railways, and the river side under the statutory body of Chittagong 
Port Commissioners. This dual control has since been terminated with 
effect from 30th June, 1960, by the creation of a Chittagong Port Trust, 
constituted on the pattern of the Karachi Port Trust. 
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The financial position of the port has been improving steadily and it 
is earning a surplus every year. The money thus earned will it is proposed 
be ploughed back into the development of the port facilities. 

On the river side the problem of drafts, which has been affecting the 
facilities at the port has received expert technical attention in consultation 
with a renowned international expert and a large scale model of the river 
Karnafuli is at present being constructed in the United Kingdom. A 
provision of Rs. 15 million is also included in the Second Five Year 
Plan for river training work. 


CHALNA ANCHORAGE 


The Chalna Anchorage was established in 1950 to relieve congestion 
at the Chittagong Port at that time and achieved its purpose. A target 
handling capacity of five lakhs tons of cargo per annum was fixed for 
the Anchorage but it soon exceeded that limit. The Anchorage now - 
handles about nine lakhs tons of cargo per annum. 

The Central Government has so far spent about 118 lakhs of rupees 
in capital expenditure on this Anchorage. A provision of Rs. 150 lakhs 
was made in the Second Five Year Plan for the development of the 
Anchorage, but that limit is now being raised to about 300 lakhs. 

The Anchorage is on the eve of considerable development. So far the 
Anchorage site was not certain. It has now been decided that for 20 to 
30 years, the Anchorage at Mongla will function satisfactorily. Main 
port facilities are, however, to be provided at Khulna which is connected 
by rail, road and river. Town planning at Khulna has been completed 
and Officers' bungalows and staff quarters are soon to be erected. P 

Soil tests at the old jetty at Khulna are under way for the reconstruction 
of the jetty. Estimates for fresh water supply arrangements and the con- 
struction of quarters at Khalispur and Mongla have been sanctioned in - 
July, 1961. A workshop building and rest house for pilots at Mongla 
are already under construction. 
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Technical Education in Pakistan 





recent years, there has been an increasing demand for trained 
personnel of all types. 

One of the adverse factors which have delayed the completion of 
many projects is the shortage of technically trained personnel. It is 
axiomatic that no development plan can achieve its desired goal without 
the provision of technical staff. 

Technical education was, therefore, duly stressed in the First Five 
Year Plan. The Second Five Year Plan has also given adequate funds 
for the expansion and qualitative improvement in the field of technical 
education. The Commission on National Education has suggested that 
attempts should be made to produce about 7,000 technicians of various 
grades every year during the Second Plan period, and the pace should be 
quickened appreciably in the subsequent years. 


W the marked expansion of development activity in Pakistan in 


TRAINING OF ENGINEERS 


At present there are four engineering colleges in the country which 
turn out 400 engineers a year. The Second Five Year Plan aims not 
merely at increasing facilities but also at producing better qualified 
persons. Out of the four existing engineering colleges, the two—one at 
Lahore and the other at Dacca—are being raised to the status of Technical 
Universities. The purpose is to provide the atmosphere and facilities for 
research in various branches of engineering. Courses will be introduced 
in these institutions in fields such as metallurgy, mineralogy, ceramics, 
petroleum engineering, chemical engineering, aeronautical engineering, 
etc. 

It is also proposed to improve substantially, during the Plan period, 
the remaining two colleges at Karachi and Peshawar by making available 
equipment, staff, accommodation, laboratories and workshops. Attempts 
will also be made to make a beginning towards the establishment of two 
additional engineering colleges at Rajshahi and Hyderabad as soon as 
conditions permit. The number of engineers produced every year from 
these colleges will be almost doubled by the end of the Plan period, i.e. 
well over 700 a year. 

* At the sub-engineering level, there are at present eight polytechnics 
and monotechnics. They provide courses of three years' duration after 
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matriculation in various technologies. Besides, diploma courses are held. 
at the two engineering colleges at Karachi and Lahore. 

Action is being taken to step up production of technicians by (i) improv- 
ing the existing polytechnics; (ii) converting some of the technical institutes 
into polytechnics; (iii) substantially strengthening the technical institutions 
in East and West Pakistan, and (iv) opening new institutes where necess- 
ary. The programme of West Pakistan includes upgrading of the technical 
institutes at Lahore and Hyderabad into polytechnics and improvement 
of the existing institutes at Sialkot, Bahawalpur, Peshawar, Khairpur and 
Rasul. In East Pakistan, the programme includes better staff, equipment 
and buildings for the Government Technical Institutes at Sylhet, Rangpur, 
Pabna, Barisal and Bogra and opening of two new polytechnics at 
Chittagong and Rajshahi. It is expected that these improvements and 
additions will raise the annual production of this group of technicians 
from 500 in 1960 to 1,240 by 1965. 


SKILLED PERSONNEL TRAINING 


Training for skills is provided in the training centres and also in trade 
schools set up by various industries. The Second Five Year Plan provides 
for the reorganization and expansion of the five existing technical training 
centres and opening of four new ones in the two Provinces. It is expected 
that this programme will raise the output of the training centres from 1,250 
in 1960 to 4,190 by 1965. 

The polytechnics, monotechnics and technical institutes are also offer- 
ing courses for the training of artisans and craftsmen. Besides, there are 
a series of artisan and trade schools of varying grades and types, offering 
courses in subjects such as mechanics, metal work, electricity, carpentry, 
etc. The output of the medium-grade technicians, which will be produced 
under the programme from the polytechnics, monotechnics, technical 
institutes and technical training centres will be about 6,700 in 1965. 


SECTORAL TRAINING 


In addition to the programme in the field of technical education, other 
courses such as Housing and Settlement, Industries, Transport and Com- 
munications and Agriculture are included in the programmes, appro- 
priate to these specific fields of activity. For example, the Second Plan. 
has allocated funds for the establishment of two colleges of architecture 
and town planning and seven vocational schools for building trades, à 
college of mining, a merchant navy academy, three schools for training 
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in telecommunications, marine diesel training centres and units for train- 
ing civil aviation technique, two agricultural universities for providing 
professional training in agriculture, animal husbandry, economics, 
fisheries, engineering and basic sciences. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


A general re-orientation has been given to the primary and secondary 
education by the Commission on National Education. While in the 
primary and secondary stages, handicraft and practical activities have 
been made compulsory, the general curriculum at the Secondary stage 
has been improved through the introduction of courses in technical, 
agricultural, vocational and commercial subjects. 

To ensure the development of technical education as an integral part 
of the education system, provision has been made to strengthen the 
Directorate of Technical Education in West Pakistan and to establish 
a similar Directorate in East Pakistan. Both the Provinces have now 
fully fledged Directorates of Tecbnical Education. 





Mr. Manzur Qadir, Minister of External Affairs in Pakistan with Sir Alexander Symon, the 
outgoing U.K. High Commissioner 
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in the State Council in 1932 asking for a Commission to be appointed 
to go into the system of Commerce, Banking, and Insurance in 
Ceylon. | 
As the foreign banking institutions refused to consider granting credit 
to Ceylonese even on the best banking security, the Commission recom- 
mended the foundation of a state-aided bank to fill the hiatus in the 
credit system. The ordinance under which the Bank of Ceylon could 
be established was passed in the State Council and the Bank commenced 
business on August Ist, 1939, with an authorized capital of Rs. 6 million 
(ordinary) and Rs. 13 million (preference). The entire issue of preference 
shares was taken up by the Government and Rs. 14 million of the ordinary 
shares was taken up by the public. From then on the Bank's expansion 
was rapid, and for many years now it has been the premier bank in the 
island. Today it controls 39 per cent of all non-government deposits 
in the banking system. However this pre-eminent position was not 
easily achieved. When the bank commenced business it was debarred 
from engaging in the vital business of discounting export bills, and from 
lending against the primary security of immovable property. With the 


T origin of the Bank of Ceylon goes back to a motion introduced 


- removal of these restrictions, and under wise but aggressive management, - 


the bank has gone from strength to strength. Today it is held up as an 
example of how state sponsored institutions should develop— sturdy, 
adaptable, self-sufficient, independent of political influence and inter- 
ference, and above all acting in the best interests of the country as a whole 
without bias against race, party, and creed. 


BANK CONSCIOUSNESS 


Besides more than fulfilling the role which the Commission conceived 
for it, namely as chief provider of credit facilities to the Ceylonese com- 
mercial sector, the Bank of Ceylon brought about a vast growth in 
‘bank consciousness’ among the indigenous population. Every pro- 
vincial capital and major town in the island now has a branch bank to 
serve its needs. The spread of the banking habit is vital to the growth 
of an under-developed economy such as Ceylon's. It mobilizes the funds 
which are so necessary to further the process of credit expansion on whic 
the future economic growth will largely depend. 
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However, the promotion of credit expansion cannot be considered 
an end in itself. It is as important to know what form such an expansion 
will take. The economic needs of the country are not such that they can 
be conceived on only a short-term basis. Indeed the economic system 
gradually takes on new patterns to which the banking system should 
adapt itself. The banker's traditional role as the provider of only short- 
term funds has come under heavy fire in many parts of the world. Banking 
systems elsewhere are re-adjusting themselves to the new realities of the 
economic situation. Here in Ceylon, the lead was taken in 1953 by the 
Bank of Ceylon when it introduced the medium-term loan scheme. It 
was perhaps the earliest bank in the world to introduce a scheme of 
lending on longer terms against medium-term deposits, so that the tradi- 
tional problems of a bank in regard to its short-term liquidity are separately 
cared for. 


MIXED BANKING 


The approach of the Bank of Ceylon towards the concept of ‘ mixed 
banking’ illustrates its appreciation of the fact that the banking and 
credit system must be made sufficiently elastic to meet the demands of a 
developing economy. In other words it is not sufficient to deal only at 
short-term. Medium-term and long-term credit requirements must also 
be met. 

The initiation of new productive enterprises in Ceylon is still largely 
in the hands of the private investor, and but for schemes such as that 
launched by the Bank of Ceylon, one may well wonder how the private 
investor can effectively carry the risks of supporting a new enterprise if 
an institution cannot do so. It is true there are long-term lending institu- 
tions now in existence which should play a developing role in the economy. 
But as pure Jong-term institutions they lack the wide and personal contact 
that the commercial banks have with the people who wish to engage 
in industry and commerce. 

What of the future? Can the bank's role in the national economy 
be intensified? The answer is ‘ yes’ but only if our legislators are made 
to realize that the one form of banking security which is in plentiful 
supply, namely immovable property, is paradoxically, owing to the neglect 
of law reform, the form of banking security which is least available. 


TITLE REFORMS 


` First, the laws of inheritance of land are such that establishing title 
to land has become a laborious task. It is hoped that the Government 
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will me ‘heed: the. clamour for a Keesaan. of Title ‘Act, or en- | 


courage the foundation of an institution which will undertake the i insur- ` 


ance of titles; — _ 


. Secondly, the provisions of Section 46 of the Mortgage Act of 1949, | 23 
which limit the rights of a lender to recover kis advance only from the 


. ‘sale proceeds of the actual immovable property which kas been mort-. 
gaged, to him, have operated to make Banks more caut.ous than ever 


before in granting an advance on the iA of immovable property: 
LAW’S DELAYS . 


Thirdly, lesa’ processes in Ceylon are cn account of the nature of. 
their historical evolution not geared to the. quick tempo of commercial 


‘ life, as a result of which lending institutions would rather not tàke:à Pd 


chance on advances which give indications: that they may be difficult ` 


` „to recover. Two important institutions, namely the State Mortgage. ` 
Bank and the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Corporetion, have had’ . 
. parate execution made specially available to them to enable them to -- 


dispose of unpaid loans without having to go: through the time consuming 


. and expensive legal formalities which hamper | cther lending institutions. 


- Fourthly, as regards small scale lending, the provisions of the Public | 
Servants (Liabilities) Ordinance as amended by Act No. 10 of 1957, 

and of Section 218. of the Civil Procedure Code as amended by Act No. 
20 of 1954, though’ they were intended to prctect small borrowers from: 


i unscrupulous money lenders, have had the GODASI effect - -by operating 


.to prevent. banks from assisting them. 


s DEBIT TAX 


: - Finally; the provisions of the Stamps Ordinance, and -he Bank Debit | : 


Tax Act of 1957 have encouraged cash transactions and acted as'a brake ` 
on the normal growth of the banking habit, which the Bank of Ceylon. ’ 


. has'so carefully fostered since its inception. . 


These, then are the very real difficulties that stand in the way of future 
credit expansion - by the banks as part of tkeir role.in developing the 


` national economy. ‘The minimum action to be expected from the Govern-: - 
E .ment is the appointment of a Commission -o enquire into the factors 


that-hinder the extension of credit. The banking system for its part has 


` to maintain a careful balance between the clamour of would-be borrowers s 
: and national economic needs on the one hand, and the interests. of its E 
- depositors on- the other. 
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SMALL LOANS 


In the meantime, while the important question of how and on what 
security the Bank of Ceylon could expand its advances and continue 
to play a greater role in the expansion of the country's economy has 
yet to be decided by governmental action, the bank has developed many 
other features in its customary services which have enabled it to reach 
an even wider circle of satisfied customer. Notable among these features 
is the provision of deposit accounts containing the feature of orthodox 
current accounts, intended for use by people of modest means, and known 
under the title “ Safety Checking Accounts and Security Cheque Accounts." 
Cheques drawn on these accounts can be accepted with absolute con- 
fidence that funds will be available to meet them when presented. 

Loans for the small man have been provided under the Bank's Personal 
Loan Scheme, which was inaugurated over ten years ago. 

The well-intentioned dreamer who can never make up his mind to put 
aside a regular sum of money each month either as a savings or as an 
investment, will find in the bank's scheme for loans for the purchase of 
government stock or share market securities a means of forcing himself 
to save for the future. 


USEFUL SERVICES 


For the business man the bank operates two very useful services. 
The first of these is the specialized Credit Investigation Department 
which the bank has set up for the analysis of financial statements and 
for the rating of applicants for credit facilities. The officers of this 
department are in a position to. offer counsel as to the way in which 
businesses can re-arrange the composition of their assets and liabilities 
so as to achieve a healthy financial position. 

The second, the Business Intelligence Department of the bank deals 
with market intelligence, publishes its own Quarterly Review of finance 
and commodities and is ever ready to put over-seas merchants and 
industrialists in touch with their counterparts in Ceylon. 

And last but not least, the bank has now created a Trustee Department, 
which handles trust business. 

This is an enviable record of achievement for a bank which has just 
a little more than twenty years of experience. The public of Ceylon can 
look forward with confidence to the continued expansion of its services 
4n the interests of the nation as a whole. 
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| WE its new budget, covering the firancial Year beginning October, 





the Government of Ceylon has taken further steps to mobilize local. 
resources for accelerated economic cevelopment. "New taxation 
announced by the Finance Minister, Mr. Felix Dias Bandaranaike, will 
. . contribute Rs..230 million, fully Rs. 100 million more than the yield of 
Mar new taxes introduced last year. 

~ .lhe new tax measures which ined increases in income tax, de 

import and excise duties wil! raise current revenue by nearly 15 per cent, 

. and make possible à sizable expansion in Government outlays. 5 
The estimates for 1961/62 provide for a total expenditure of Rs. 2,180 
ili Expenditure | 
on Capital account will be raised from Rs. 436 million tc Rs. 524 million 
- and will comprise a quarter of total government appropriations. ; 
Supplementary to the contribution from new. taxation of Rs. 230 .. 


t. , million, the Government expects local savings to provide Rs. 200 million 
[C _ through loan i issues in the connie financial yeer. 

| 

| 


FOREIGN. A1b | ee 
The Finance Minister indicated in the course of his budget speech 
. that the government's development efforts, were also drawing a greater | 
measure of support from foreign sources. He stated that foreign aid^ 
.. already negotiated and likely to be received and used in 1961/62 was, 
e expected to amount to Rs. 140 million (as. compared with RE :90 million. 
- : in the current year). 
Among the countries assisting Ceylon i in her developmen? des up 
E are the United Kingdom, Canada, Australie, New Zealand, the United - 
: States of America, the Soviet Union, the Pecple's Republic of China 
' " and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
. . Ceylon has also received loans from the World Bank (for developnient : 
of hydro-electric power resources) while assistance may also be expected : 
in the future from the United Nations Speciai Fund with which an agree-. 
ment was signed last May and from the International Develo»ment ASSOC- 
iation to which Ceylon was admitted as à member in June. 
The plans for the new year for which the budget has made provision, 
strengthen the emphasis placed in the previous budget on investment in. 
. industry, Certain already established industries are earmarked ;for major 
2/8. i & ^ j 
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expansion, while provision has also been entered for new industrial 
projects. 

Self-sufficiency in 1968 is the target set for cement. Production now 
running at 80,000 tons a year is to be raised to 1,000,000 tons by that 
year. This will be achieved by the expansion of the existing plant, the 
establishment of a grinding plant which will utilize the surplus clinker 
production from the current factory, and the setting-up of a new cement 
factory. West German assistance has been assured for the clinker grinding 
plant. 

Another field chosen for early expansion is textiles. Ceylon’s first 
spinning mill, opened this year 25 miles from Colombo, will have its 
machinery duplicated, while a second mill is to be set up with aid from 
China. The two mills will produce 20 million yards of cloth and two 
million pounds of yarn a year. They will also provide finishing facilities 
for an additional 24 million yards of cotton textiles produced by small 
village mills. 

The output of paper will be doubled to 9,000 tons a year by the installa- 
tion of new machinery at the existing factory. The production of china- 
ware is also to be stepped up. A second kiln is being added to the present 
pottery and provision has been made for work to start on a second 
factory. In addition, a refinery is being set up to produce kaolin from local 
deposits as a substitute for imports. 

Among the new projects for which money has been provided in the 
budget is an Iron and Steel Factory to be built under the Economic Aid 
Agreement with the Soviet Union. This will be the first major project 
to be undertaken with Soviet assistance. , 

In the field of small industries, one of the important recent develop- 
ments has been the creation of Ceylon's first industrial estate, with capital 
contributed jointly by Ceylon and the United States of America. This 
estate, a few miles off Colombo, has now provided 42 units, available 
to private industrialists on rent for the establishment of industries. 

The National Industries Corporation is establishing five tile factories 
to produce a total of nine million-tiles a year. All these factories will be 
commissioned next year. 

In the field of power, a loan from the World Bank has been obtained 
for increasing the installed capacity of Ceylon's first hydro-electric station 
by 50 kw and for providing a second thermal plant of 25 kw. 


RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 


With U.S. assistance, Ceylon's Ministry of Agriculture and Lands has 
completed investigations of one of the main river basins, and a report 
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‘prepared on the feasibility of diverting ‘tae Mahave- river ‘to irrigate 
the dry north and north central provinces. This scheme will provide water | 

. for 300,000 acres of land and 250,000 kw-of power on co-pletion. 

—. A mission from the World Bank which examined river valley schemes — 
in the Island has recommended priority for the Mahaweli diversion 

~ scheme, and funds have now been provided Zor the preparation of detailed : 

. designs and plans for its first stage. The government is also-going ahead . 
„with, preparing designs and specifications for a mult. -purpose . project 
based on the Samanela Wewa to provide irrigation for 40, 000 acres and 

. 60,000 kw of power. — | 
The Government expects to negotiate ass:stance from. brod for both . 
these projects which will substantially assist in the development of the 
E S eouniy s agriculture and food production. and also provide power for 
- growing industrialization. Lacking coal and oil, oa has. to a 

- on her many rivers for power. ` 
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ONSUMERS in the island of Cis Tone can. now: Duy their milk for 20 | 
C cent Jess, thanks to the action of the Milk Board in that country 
which recently introduced low-fat milk on the market. s 

|. Mr. Sigve Erland (Norway), an F.A.0. dairy expert who has just spent 
a year in Ceylon-advising the Milk Board on economic and technical 
aspects of the production of its dairy plants, said the price of homogenized 
standardized or toned milk was 35 cents a pint compared to 45 cents* 
for the full-cream type which was sold exclusively until recently. m 

= “Tn the last few months, the dairy factcry in Colombo has begun to | 


'. turn out about a fifth of its production in the form of tored milk," Mr. 


Erland said when interviewed recently at the Rome headquarters of the 
- Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Natiors. “ The Milk - 
Board hopes to increase sales still more waen the necessary equipment . 


. * to increase production of toned milk is installed. At present, the cheaper, . 


milk is sold exclusively through bars- and. booths while home deliveries 
consist entirely of full-cream milk." = 


. i n 
` 


Standardized or toned milk contains.the same protein, sugar and salts 
as full-cream milk, the r.A.0. expert pointed out, but has only two per 
cent butter-fat instead of the usual 3-7 per cent in full-cream milk. 

“ Milk is still far too expensive, even with the 20 per cent reduction in 
price, as the average wage in Ceylon is very low by Western standards,” 
he said. *' The price must be reduced still further so that even the very 
poor can buy milk for their children. However, this first drop in price 
has brought milk within the reach or more people." 

During his stay in Ceylon, Mr. Erland was particularly concerned 
with the operation of the Government's main dairy factory in Colombo, 
as well as with its six processing and five chilling centres in the country. 
The dairy factory was processing milk, ice-cream, butter and ghee. 

“ Ghee was being turned out at a considerable loss, and has now been 
abandoned in favour of butter," he said. ** To cut costs the Milk Board is 
setting up cooling depots in city areas, which will enable it to have one 
instead of two deliveries a day. We have also worked out measures to 
increase the general efficiency of the factories personnel by about 30 
per cent, which means that we should be able to increase the intake, 
which at present runs from 11 to 12 million pints a year, without increas- 
ing the staff. With all these measures, we hope that the factory will break 
even for the first time within a year." 

The F.A.O. expert stressed that one of the main obstacles to cheap milk 
in Ceylon was the low yield of cows in that country. _ 

“ Milk is a scarce commodity in Ceylon and prices paid to producers 
run from 25 to 50 per cent higher than in Europe," he said. “ The yield | 
per cow is about three pints a day compared to 15 pints a day in Norway 
and 20-25 pints in Denmark and the Netherlands. One of the reasons 
for this low yield is the lack of suitable fodder and the absence of planned 
breeding. Feeding, breeding and management methods all need to be 
considerably improved." 

Mr. Erland believes that there is a large untapped source of cattle 
food in paddy field straw, if it can be treated with caustic soda. The 
straw is at present being allowed to waste. 

" Much of the land in areas best suited to milk production is used for 
tea plantations," he said, “ but there are also large tracts of land in the 
hills which are idle and which could be converted to dairy production. 
The coconut plantations could also support more cattle, and dairy 
production could become a worthwhile side-activity there. As far as dairy 
faiming is concerned, Ceylon has certainly not yet reached the maximum 
use of her land." | 


*Equivalent to approximately 64d. and 84d. in sterling. 
Courtesy FAO FEATURE. 
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Institute for the Study 
of the U.S.S.R. | 


The Institute for the Study of the U.S:S.R. is a body cf emigré scholárs 
from the Soviet Union. It was founded in 1950, and is ceatered in Munich, 
Germany. Its aim is to furnish reliable. information. regarding conditions 
and trends 1 in the Soviet Union. 
- The emigré scholars forming the. Institute, about 50 in viter: are ` 
drawn from the various nationality groups making up the Soviet Union. 

The studies of the Institute embrace the general field of the social 
. Sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government and 
Party, history, education, religion, literature, and social : -rganizatión. 

ı The Institute disseminates the results of its research through publica- 
‘tions, information services, and annual.conferences. 
The publications include a wide range of periodicals, monographs, 


l conférence reports, etc., in various languages of the world. 


Best known of the Institutes' periodical publications.is the montis 7 
-` Bulletin, published in English and containing short authoritative REUS 
on current developments i in the U.S.S.R. 

"The other main English- language periodicals are four SURE AT 
"to studiés of Soviét life in specific areas: The. Ukrainian Review, The Belo- 


- russian Review, The Caucasian Review,, The, East Turkie Review, and 


Studies on the Soviet Union, a recently added review, containing articles of 
special interest to readers in South Asia. . . 
Periodicals published by the Institute in foreign languazes are: Vestnik 


^ in Russian, Ukrainsky Zbirnik in Ukrainian, and Bieloruski Zbornik. in’ 


Belorüssian,. Dergi ins Turkish, with. studiés `of particular interest to the 
-Turkish-speaking areas of the Soviet Union, Sowjet studien in German, 
- Problémes Soviétiques in French, Majallah i» Arabic, . Etudios sobre la 
Unión Soviética in Spanish. 

The article, *' The Latest Trends in Communist Const tutional: Law," 
by A. -Yurchenko, in pages 283—289 is an example of tho:e appearing in 
E Institute's monthly Bulletin. 
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The Latest Trends in Communist 
Constitutional Law 


By A. YURCHENKO 


of the “socialist state” during the “ large-scale building of Com- 

munism " raised, among other things, the question of amending tbe 
constitutional framework of a Communist dictatorship. The resolution 
adopted by the Congress stated that "since the Constitution was adopted, 
important changes have taken place in the political and economic life of 
the Soviet Union and the international situation has also changed. All 
these changes should be reflected in legislative form in the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R.” 

These important changes should apparently be interpreted in a rather 
broad sense. A new Soviet textbook on state law, published in 1960, 
specifically stated: ' In spite of all the alterations and additions made 
to the text, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. in its present form nevertheless 
fails to reflect the historic events of world-wide importance which have 
taken place since its adoption in international and domestic life." In 
fact, the 1936 Constitution underwent numerous changes, which, however, 
have been concerned entirely with organizational and structural matters. 
The fundamental political and social principles on which the Soviet 
governmental structure is based have remained unchanged. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet government has officially declared its entry into 
the period of the “ large-scale building of a Communist society." This 
raises the question of reflecting new ideological and other developments 
in state law. According to a Corresponding Member of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences P. Romashkin, the events of world-wide historical 
significance that have taken place in the last twenty-five years are related 
to the “ process, already begun, of the fullest [possible] . . . development 
of democracy by way of a gradual transformation of a socialist state into 
Communist self-government." "These processes are not reflected in the 
present Constitution, and this, according to Soviet theorists, necessitates 
à number of changes in the text in order to bring it into complete con- 
formity with the aims and requirements of the present period of the 
“large-scale building of Communism.” 


Ts decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress regarding the role 
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Another reason why constitutional ic are necessary is die 
cautious criticism that has been made o? the ideological premises, of the : 
1936 document. On the ideological level, the Constitution-was regarded. — 


.. almost exclusively as a crystallization in legal form: of what had already 


been achieved.; Romashkin pointed to ths as an unfavourable aspect 
of the Constitution, observing that the first constitutions of the R’S.F.S.B. 
and the other republics, which had been drawn up under the guidance ` 
of Lenin, had not only legalized what had already been ‘achieved, but - 
also indicated, the goals for future development. ` Thus, any forthcoming ~ 
changes in the -Soviet Constitution should represent a syntkesis of earlier’ 
constitutions, combining revolutionary 2lements from the 1918 Con- 
stitution with the consolidating or legalizing elements in the 1936 Con- 


stitution. ‘According to Romashkin, it is. necessary both 20 give due recog- 
_ nition in the Constitution tc new trends and to provide a general formula 
which shall lay down and so help to guise the furthe- ever wen of 


Soviet society. . 
Following these new theoretical and political: directives, purely ideo- 


. logical. elements will have to figure much. more prominently in the Con- . i 


stitution than hitherto. This emphasis on ideology and the incorporation 


- of . specific directions in the -projected Constitution should simplify the 


form and methods ‘of government and facilitate thz” realization. of 


. „immediate policies. 


The main changes proposed in the Constitution are as follows: '(1) due 
recognition of the transition of Soviet society to a Communist structure 


- and the attendant social changes; (2) impiementation of. related changes 


in-the organization and structure of the state; (3) solution of the problems — 


- arising from the multinational. character of the U.s.s.R. ard the emergence’ 
. of a“ world socialist camp ” ; and (4) maintenance and ronsolidation of , 


the dominant position of the Communist Party. 
' Summing up the views expressed during the last two ‘years by Soviet Y 


__. - Sociologists.and lawyers, Romashkin states that it woukl first of all be 


necessary for the Constitution to affirm: tae complete and final victory 
of socialism and then lay down the path to be followed by the Soviet 
state in its progress toward Communism. More specifically, zhe question 
arises as.to whether the concept of “ socialist property," more particularly 


. the * co-operative-kolkhoz" form of propery, should not ke further differ- 
.. entiated. G. Kotok, for example, advocates recognizing tae property of 
non-state organizations such as trade unions and various voluntary 


societies as a.special category. The samz applies to the property of 
usufructuary groups (*interkolkhoz-" property and jcint * kolkhoz-. . 
state ? property). This differentiation, however, is evidently not to be 
regarded as permanent, but rather as-a transi-ional stage in the advance 
284^: . f l «^ 
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to a higher form of Communist property. While sharing the view that 
joint and “interkolkhoz” forms of property are likely to be further 
developed, Romashkin nevertheless holds that the main object of the 
new Constitution is not so much to entrench these separate forms of 
property as to provide a more advanced formula for their alignment and 
subsequent fusion into a single Communist form of property owned by 
the people as a whole. 

Thus, the principle according to which the eventual goal is the integra- 
tion of all forms of property into one more or less corresponding with the 
present state form should be incorporated 1n the Constitution. It is true 
that Romashkin later speaks favourably of entrenching the right of 
* personal property " as one of the basic rights of citizens. However, 
the legal basis for the acquisition of “personal property " by Soviet 
citizens is losing even the relative stability afforded it in the present 
Constitution. According to the views expressed by D. Gaidukov in 1959 
at a conference of the Institute of State and Law of the Academy of 
Sciences, the principle of remuneration for work remained the guiding 
principle of distribution. In the same year, however, it was stated that 
“jit would be desirable to indicate in the Constitution the prospects for the 
already initiated . . . gradual transition from the socialist principle of dis- 
tribution to the Communist." According to Romashkin’s more precise 
formula, which appeared a year later, this would mean that a future 
constitution should lay special emphasis on “ strengthening the role of 
Communist principles of distribution... on the growing importance of 
moral incentives to work and the prospect of switching . . . to the 
Communist principle of ‘from each according to his abilities, to each 
according to his needs’ on the basis of the achievement of an abund- 
ance of material goods and arise in the Communist consciousness of the 
masses.” Both * moral incentives to work," which determine the citizen’s 
" abilities," and ' Communist consciousness " which determines his 
“ needs,” should be legislated for. The movement for realizing the 
Communist concept of labour should be reflected in the Constitution. 

The proposal to entrench the abolition of direct taxation in the new 
Constitution is fully in keeping with the accentuation of its propagandist 
nature. Soviet writers make no attempt to conceal this fact. The-practical 
significance of this measure is negligible since even today as Soviet 
sources admit, the state derives its revenue, not from taxation, but from 
other income accruing to it from the economy. Thus, the main purpose 
of the measure is its “... important theoretical significance, insofar as 

.the abolition of direct taxation by a socialist state further emphasizes the 
contrast between the socialist state and all exploiting types of state, whose 
inherent characteristic is direct taxation." 
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Another important question conceitiing thé future 8 Soviet Constitution 
is the definition of the rights and duties of citizens, which reflects. with - 
` particular vividness the contradictions in the: social.anz pelitical structure 
of the Soviet Union today. Although the Constitutior: of. 1918 contained 
certain articles (Nos. 13-17) supposedly introduced *‘ to ‘guarantee. the 


— Workers genuine freedom” - (of conscience, expression of opinion, 


assembly and the right to form unions), these were not enumerated 
individually as provisions of the Constitution. ‘This was a reflection of the. 
principle that civil rights derive from. the general foundations of the . 
‘political and. social structure, to which they are subordinate. Professor . 


_ Strogovich. acknowledges that the question of citizens’ rights was often ` 


-regarded-by Soviet sociologists and lawyers as an expression of “ bourgeois 
liberalism and individualism.” - Although the 1936 ‘Constitution gave, 
- legal recognition to the establishment of a socialist state in the U.S.S:R., 

it nevertheless attempted, if for no more than tactical - zeasons, to. follow 
Western constitutional models and included a specia! chapter on. ‘the 
fundamental rights and obligations of citizens (Chapter x) toward the. . 
end of the document. In recent years, Soviet lawyers. have ‘begun to 
advance the question of civil rights as an independent problem. Romashkin 


. not only proposes retaining the chapter cf the Constitution dealing with 
| the subject, but even suggests that it be placed directly after that dealing - 


With -the social structure, at the beginning cf the document, since “ this 
would emphasize the high position of the individual in the U.S.S.R. and: 


~ would derive directly from the fundamentel law of socialism." It is, 


‘however, very doubtful whether this will come to pass, since accentuation ' 
of the subordinate role of citizens’ rights conforms more closely with 
. Communist theories of political and social evolution. Indeed, it was only |. 


. recently stated in a Soviet textbook that “ the rights and duties of Soviet. 
_ citizens should promote the. development ot Society along the road to- 


socialism and later to Communism.” Thus, “ their exploitation . .-: to 


bx prevent the consolidation of the socialist structure is a. Violation of the | 


Soviet Constitution.” The new constitutions adopted in 1960 by Czecho- 
= Slovakia and Mongolia, modelled upon the Soviet Constitution and in- 
corporating the proposed changes, give some indication of the unyield- 


ingness, or even of the growing insistence, af Commun:st state law on ` B 


"this point. It is in keeping with this trend that less is said about the rights . 


. of a citizen than about his duties,.the scope of which is in future to be | 


'éxtended rather than limited. It is proposed that the new fundamental 
law of the state require its citizens not only :o observe “ work discipline " 
and take an ' “honest ” approach to their social duties, to show “ respect ”. 


for the rules of a-“ socialist community ” and preserve <nd consolidate -: 


d (SOCIIS property " pireles N and 131), Ht RES to fulgi the duties. 


t 
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of ** educating the younger generation in the spirit of Communist morality 
and consciousness of social obligations," as well as “ safeguarding the 
social order." This is of interest because it indicates that measures 
recently undertaken on * public initiative " are now to be given the force 
of law. 

As regards possible changes in the state structure of the U.S.S.R., Soviet 
sources mention the decentralization of certain state and economic 
functions which has taken place during the last five years, without destroy- 
ing the basic principle of “ democratic centralism." Romashkin concludes 
that it would be desirable to introduce certain changes in order to emphas- 
ize more strongly the sovereignty of the Union republies. It has been 
suggested that the Constitution should stress that the aim of the Soviet 
multinational state is “the systematic education of the workers of all 
nations of the Soviet Union in a spirit of socialist internationalism and 
Soviet patriotism..." Emphasis is laid on the idea that the Constitution 
should assert the Leninist principle of proletarian internationalism as the 
basis of the friendship of Soviet peoples and as the most important factor 
in ensuring the victory of socialism in the U.s.s.R. and the subsequent 
construction of a Communist society. ‘In addition, the introduction of the 
ideological and political concept of “‘ internationalism " into the Con- 
stitution should provide a legal basis not only for relations within the 
Soviet Union but also for relations between all countries of the Com- 
munist bloc in their struggle for Communism and peace throughout the 
world. In this way, the ground is prepared for the further economic 
and political integration of the satellite countries into the Soviet system. 

A central feature of all the proposed changes in the Soviet Constitution 
is the desire to establish once and for all the dominant róle of the Com- 
munist Party. A conference of the Institute of Law of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences held in May, 1959 recognized as quite unsatisfactory the fact 
that the present Soviet Constitution does not specifically define the róle 
of the Communist Party, but merely states that “ the leading róle of the 
Communist Party is the main feature of a socialist state." According to 
the latest Soviet textbook on state law, “‘ important as the form of dictator- 
ship of the prolertariat is . . ., it does not guarantee the revolutionary 
nature of the work of the soviets. Experience over many years has shown 
that the nature of the soviets as organs of the dictatorship of the working 
class is determined by the leading róle of the Communist Party. “ History 
knows of examples when the soviets, having lost the leadership of the 
Communist Party, ceased to serve the interests of the working class and 
became a cover for counter-revolution." It is for these reasons that it is 
considered necessary to define the Party's role in the Constitution more 
specifically. 
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Perhaps a clearer idea of the coristitüticnal changes envisaged: may be `; 
pained by examining the new constitutions of twò countries within the - 


'. Communist bloc—that of Czechoslovakia, which: came into: "force. on 


1st January, 1961, and that of. Mongolia, which. was - adopted on, 


| 6th July, 1960: These coüntries, which differ greatly -n;their social and 
economic structure and general level of development;:‘are regarded in 


Commaünist theory as still only approaching the stage of building Cóm- 


-munism. One Western observer has expressed the opinion that the new 
. Czech Constitution seems 
stitütion of 1936 introduced by Stalin." ‘The reason for chis is not-so much `. 


66 


much more. -adical than the Soviet Con- `` 


that Czech Communists arë more radical in their outlook as that:the - 
Constitution reflects the latest Soviet theoretical and -political develop- 
ments. f 

Both these new constitutions. contain not only provisions Sidane 


-- "the existing level of social and political development but also those which 


are intended to govern its future development, which Czech Party-Secre- 


; -tary Hendrych describes as being in keéping with the Leninist appr oach - - 


to the constitution of a socialist state. The Czech Constitution, he states, 
proclaims the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia to bz the leading force 


n the state, a quite deliberate step deriving from experience, particularly - 
"n that of the Soviet Communist Party. Precisely the same provision has been ; 
- madeinthe Mongolian.Constitution. _ | 


The new Czech Constitution stresses the subordina-ion of the: rights 


Us -of the individual to: the aims .of the:statz. As a Western commentator - 


pointed out, the document replaces the classical conception of individual 
freedom with that of collective i freedom: The Constitution states that tlie 


i E rights and duties of the citizen serve bcth the tightful interests of the 


individual citizen and the general interests of society., It firther states more 


*. specifically that.in a workers’ society the individual citizen: can obtain 


recognition of his interests only by taking an active pa-t in the: develop- 
ment-of society as a whole, particularly ir. social activity. l 
In defining the rights of citizens, the new Fundamental Law or the | 


: Mongolian. Republic emphasizes the equality of citizens and their right | 


' to participate freely i in the administration of the state and-scciety (Article 


Pd 


81) However, since this right is not assured by any real guarantee of: 


` freedom of social and political action, it-becomes a dead letter and merely : 
|. .adds'emphasis to the obligations of citizens, who-are required to, devote . 


their entire enetgy and knowledge to the building of socialism. 
"The need, expressed by leading Soviet politicians and heor. | 


‘to recognize the existence of the * socialist camp” in the constitution is, 


“extensively reflected in these two- documerits. The preamble to the Czech. 


Constitution states: ^ We shall go: dorward:, . hand in-hand. with. our ; 
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great ally, the fraternal Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and all the 
other friendly countries of the socialist system . . . of which our republic 
is an active member." In a similar manner, the Mongolian Constitution 
specifically declares that the “‘ supreme duty of the Mongolian People's 
Republic and the most vital pererequisite for ensuring its all-round 
prosperity and the further consolidation of its independence is to work 
constantly for the . . . unity and solidarity of the peoples of the socialist 
countries on the basis of Marxist-Leninist principles." Thus, the first 
steps have been taken toward making the establishment of close political 
and economic relations between all the nominally independent Com- 
munist states a basic constitutional principle. 

It should be noted that both documents reflect the ideological and 
political conflict between the Soviet Union and China. The Mongolian 
Constitution specifically mentions the part played by the Bolshevik 
revolution and the U.S.S.R. in the creation and development of the Mon- 
golian People's Republic. It is stressed that the * Great October Revolu- 
tion, which laid the foundations for the transition of humanity from 
capitalism to Communism, was the turning point in the centuries-long 
liberation struggle of the Mongolian people and made possible the creation 
of its sovereign and independent people's democratic state." It is further 
emphasized that the Mongolian People's Republic “ grew and gained 
strength through the fraternal socialist aid of the Soviet Union." There is 
no mention of aid from other Communist countries, although at the pre- 
vious session of the Mongolian Khural, during discussion of the Three- 
Year Plan, speakers stated that “all changes in the directives for the 
Three-Year Plan have been made possible by the growing aid furnished by 
the Soviet Union, People's China and other fraternal countries of the 
socialist camp." 

In his commentary on the new Czech Constitution, Hendrych clearly 
expresses support for the Soviet Union by contrasting the Soviet and 
Chinese systems: “Althought the victory of socialism in Czechoslovakia 
is an historical fact, the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia did not oppose 
as its immediate goal the building of Communism... The Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia realizes the dangers inherent in any attempt to 
bypass individual stages of development." It is not difficult to see that 
these words are a thinly veiled condemnation of the Chinese “ great leap 
forward," although Czechoslovakia, with her high level of industrializa- 
tion, would appear to be considerably more fitted to take the short cut 
to Communism than China, which is still an agricultural country, or even 

«the Soviet Union, whose industrial status has been relatively. recently 
achieved. 

Courtesy Bulletin, Institute for the Study of the USSR, May, 1961. 
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Japan's Agricultural Productivity i 
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APAN has — virtually self-supporting 1 in food today. For some 
reas immediately after the last war, she had to import 20 to 30 per 

cent of her food requirement. In’ resent. years the Japanese have 
become particular about the brand of r:ce consumed, because it is avail- 
able almost in sufficient quantity, and also because the »eople's diet is 
no longer so overwhelmingly dependent on rice as in the past. 

Behind all this change in the food situation lies an eye-catching evolu- 
tion in Japan's agriculture in the postwar period, caused partly by the 
elevated standard of living in the country. 

For the last several years, Japan has enjoyed bumper rice crops due to 
improved farming technique., For one thing, effective chemicals have 
. saved rice plants from obnoxious blights, and baby plants are grown 
sturdy in warm beds covered by oil.paper. Advanced farming know-how 
has made it possible to plant rice earlier and reap it before the frost 
season sets in, and motored tilling. implements ner get paddy fields 
ready for planting at any time desired. 

A. 1959 survey revealed that agricultu-al produce aomi to £1, 600 
million. Of this sum, rice amounts tc 51:8 per cent; dairy products, 

12-8 per cent; non-rice grains, 7:6 per cent; vegetables, 6:8 per cen 


fruits, 4-9 per cent. 


` The recent trend is that people, by and lerge, eat less rice and consume 
moreé wheat flour and dairy products than before; the growth of barley, 
oats, beans'and potatoes is on the decrease, while dairy products, vege- ` 
tables and fruits are widening their markets.. Milk consumption has been 
mounting at a conspicuous rate of 12 to 13 per cent every year and it has 
jumped four-fold over the 1950-52 average. The higher the standard of 
living, it seems, the lower the consumption of rice among tae people. 
. In its 10-year economic plan for doublirg the gross national product, 
the Government seeks to. increase agricu:tural production by 5-8 per 


. cent every year. The official plan calls for a 2-9 per cent increase in 


agricultural óutput and an equal percentage drop in the farming popula- 
tion each year. In other words, the Government plans to channel 2:9 
per cent of the agricultural population into other lines of industry whose - 
growth rates are far higher. The Government will see to it that 500,000: . 
households will have left their farms for rew vocations elsewhere by 1970, 

Under the official plan, rice producton by 1970 should be around 
13 million tons, 10 per cent more than 19586 and increases in other crops 
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should be: milk 5-7 times; meats, 3-2 times; and eggs 2:4 times, thus 
meeting the domestic demand in 10 years hence. 

As for the farming population in Japan, the 1960 agricultural census 
showed that the farming households numbered 6,040,000 with 34,400,000 
people, or 37 per cent of Japan's population. This is 3,400,000 less 
than the 1950 figure which was 45-4 per cent of the entire population. 
The full-time farmers represented one-third of the working force of the 
country. Of the total farming houesholds, one-third are real, while 
two-thirds are part-time farming households. The part-time faiming 
households jumped by 900,000 in 10 years, reflecting the mounting difficulty 
of making a living on the farm alone. : 

Land under cultivation is a mere 15,116,000 acres or 16-4 per cent of 
Japan’s territory, so per farm household farmland is only 2-40 acres. 
Rice growing paddy fields took up 55 per cent of the tilled land. But 
since one-third of the farmland is used for twice-a-year harvests, over- 
land utility is 133 per cent and rates for respective products are: rice, 
41 per cent; non-rice grains, 19 per cent; beans, 9 per cent; potatoes, 
7 per cent; fruits, 3 per cent. 

Under the farmland law of 1952, no farmer is allowed to own more 
than seven acres nor can he acquire more farmland if he owns less than 
0-7 acre; non-residents are prohibited from owning any farmland at all. 
In prewar days, tenants tilled some 40 per cent of the farmland in the 
country. But today only 10 per cent is farmed by tenants, and the re- 
maining 90 per cent by landed farmers. 

According to a 1959 survey, the average farming household earned an 
average of £373 a year, or £207 (56 per cent) from farming and £166 
(44 per cent) from other sources. Against this annual income, their 
average expenditure was £342, meaning that the average farmer was able 
to save £32 a year. Not how much the average farmer saved, but the fact 
he saved counts here or in a comparative study of agricultural economics. 

By and large, the standards of living in farming villages remain some- 
where around 85 per cent of the urban levels. But farmers owning more 
than five acres are better off than the average urban dweller, the former’s 
standard of living being 109-1 per cent of the latter's. 

As of February, 1960, some 520,000 tractors were owned by the 
Japanese farmers and some 1,200,000 of them made use of tractors, 
their own or rented, during 1959. The farmer’s means of transport has 
changed radically, too. Small motorcycles have replaced or are replacing 
bicycles, three-wheeled or four-wheeled small trucks are taking the place 

«of bicycle-drawn rear-cars or rubber-wheeled cars. Motored sprayers 
are replacing hand sprayers. At home, electric washing machines and 
refrigerators, television sets and hi-fi record-players are no longer luxuries. 
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- The farmers’ status in scciety has been rising steadily, but their position 
still does not compare favcurably with that of urban people. Today there 
are some 600,000 farming households, each owning some six acres and 
earning £1,000 or more a year, who are as well off as urban residents. 
"Ihe Government plans to increase the number of independent farming 


. households. under this category to 1,000,000 by. 1970. ‘They are made up 


of three self-employed family members. In the official blueprint, the 


"| number of part-time farming households will drop to 2,000,000 in 10 


years. These farmers, too, will be able to fare equally well by that time, 
since the major portion of their.income is expected to come from else-. 
where. The remaining 2,500,000 households will either become full-time 
farmers or fall under the above-mentioned category. The Government 
hopes to bring the standards of living among. the farmers in general to a 
par with the workers in other industries in tae country in about 10 years. 


In other words, the Government is seeking to increase food output and 


decrease farming population under its 10-year economic plan designed to 
double the gross national product. | 


Iranian Economic Mission — 
in London 


HE lranian Economic Mission, headed by Dr. Khodadad Farman- 
farmaian, was in London recently tc.discuss and exchange Views. 
~ on Iran's Third Development Plan. 

The purpose of the Mission is to inform and ——— views with 
British Government authorities, British industrialists, . businessmen, 
economists and financial experts in connexion with the proposed draft 
of Iran's Third Five Year Development Plan. The Mission hope to 


. further Great Britain's interest in the Develcpment Programme of Iran 
_, through her participation as a member of a community of Western : 


countries (in co-operation with the International Bank for Reconstruction . 
and Development), and to assist financially ee technically | in the future. 
economic development of Jran. 
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The Iranian delegation, which started its Mission discussions with the 
World Bank last week, consists of Dr. K. Farmanfarmaian, Deputy 
Director of Iran's Plan Organization; Dr. M. Elm, Dr. B. Abadian and 
Dr. Sh. Rassekh, the planning officials of Iran. 

During the last six years, Iran has succeeded in raising substantially 
the standard of living of her people. This has been accomplished primarily 
by increasing domestic savings as well as by assistance received from 
abroad. 

Iran's Third Development Programme, which begins in September, 
1962 and ends in 1968, is expected to increase the country's national 
income by at least six per cent, to improve the distribution of income and 
to create substantial employment. opportunities. 

This programme will be mainly financed by mobilizing domestic 
savings through progressive taxes and extensive budgetary reforms. The 
present government has a firm determination to carry out necessary 
reforms in the government administration and to push forward for 
increasing the welfare of Iran's 20-million population through the imple- 
mentation of the Third Plan. Iran's population is rising at an annual 
rate of 2-5 per cent. A six per cent annual rise in national income would 
thus raise the standard of living of the people by an estimated 3-5 per cent 
per year. This rate of growth compares favourably with that of other 
developing countries. 

The Third Plan underlines the importance of private, local and foreign 
investment. It will provide for all necessary and desirable measures to 
assure a growing róle of foreign private investment in the development 
of Iran. 

The Government of Iran views the realization of the Third Plan as the 
most powerful way of achieving the national aspirations of the people. 

The highlights of Iran's Third Plan may be summarized as follows: 

An ambitious Land Reform Programme. 

A greatly stépped-up programme for cheap credit, improved seed, 
fertilizer, small improved tools, tapping of underground water resources 
and the construction of a number of small dams. 

A substantially expanded programme.for the promotion of aided self- 
help-effort in rural Iran through what is now generally known as Com- 
munity Development and Extension Service Programme. The objective 
of this programme is to cover one-third of Iran's 45,000 villages in the 
Third Plan. B 

Construction of some 10,000 kilometres of “feeder roads” linking 
thousands of Iran's villages to the major road arteries of the country. 

Construction of some 5,000 kilometres of major roads and a greatly 
expanded prograrnme for improving the telecommunication network 
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2c of (ee The. progràrume: 'einphasizes. substantial revision in (hé specifica. 
s tions: of roads making thér more 'adaptatle +ò thie local 3eéds. 


f 


' Launching of an ambitious literacy canipaign with the motto: “ Each. 


P ‘One Teach: One:”: The. objectis ve is to “make 50. per cent of the population 


above the age of severi literate aid, at, the same time, to bring 60 "per cent | 


of the. children to school: 
Embarking On. a. major otoi mae programme to` provide: l 


- skilled manpower needed for a rapidly expàánding economy. RM E 


N 


‘Promotion. of rapid industrialization- ty encouraging private: “initiative: 


and enterprise through greatly increased technical and financial assistance M 
to sound industrial mining enterprises: ;. 7 . "a 


Broadening and diversification of Iran's dandus a mines. “Surveys 
and studies of some major industries and mines suca ' as steel, petro- 
chemicals, iron and coal complex, paper mill, etċ., are underway." 

A. well-co-ordinated expansion programme for public utilities such as 
electricity and health. In each of these fields there is a 2C-year programme 
aiming at much greater meet non of the operation oL the various agencies 
in the field. 

A. programme for sevitetizat ot and overhaul of fhe administrative 
set-up in every strategic area, bringing about strict budgetary control 
‘and much greater co-ordination among the s»ending agencies. l 

An ambitious programme for mobilizing domestic resources by effect- 
ing large-scale economy in the non-develo»rrent expenditures and greatly 
improving the taxation system of the country. ; 

It is Iran's conviction that the firm determination of the Iranian Govern- 


ment to accomplish these goals will receive full financial and technical 


-support of all countries interested in the progress of developing countries. 

The Mission welcomes all views and constructive crticisms with the 
aac purpose of improving the quality and assuring absolute soundness 
of planned programmes. | à 


Trends and Highlights ot Thai 
Literature 


By NAI WITT SIWASARIYANON* - 


. of, and you will find that in encyclopedias and works of reference the 
subjéct of Thai literature is often dismissed with a few short para- 
graphs of superficial and obsolete information, or should I say, misin- 
formation. No great works of Thai literature are known outside Thailand. 
There is no serious attempt to bring Thai literary masterpieces to the 
knowledge of the world through translations or other media. There is 
only a handful of translations in print and this has been carried out on 
individual initiative, at great financial risk and in small editions. 

It is fitting to give some notion of tbe character of the Thai people, 
especially the peasants who make up the bulk of the population, for, 
after all, literature only reflects the characteristics and mode of life of the 
people. The Thai peasants are a lovable race, peace-loving, god-fearing, 
generous and hospitable with a racy sense of humour. They are simple 
people, rooted to the soil, almost untouched by civilization in the sense 
of technological progress. Their thoughts are heavily tinged with religion 
and, in most cases, superstition and fear of the mysteries of life as mani- 
fested in the natural phenomena around them. Belief in magic has been 
prevalent down the centuries, and magic plays an important part in many 
tales and stories of popular origin. They are endowed with an irrepressible 
joie de vivre which no reverses of fortune can stifle. This is a striking trait 
considering their relatively hard lot in life. They love fun, songs and 
dance, and smart repartee. Most of these songs are repartee in verse 
sung by two opposing groups, men and women, punctuated at regular 
intervals by lusty clapping. Apart from the catchy melody these songs 
often contain strikingly happy turns of phrases and lyric qualities of the 
highest order. 

Apart from songs and dance tunes there are nursery rhymes and lullabies 
handed down through the ages, some of which do not make much sense. 
Others contain aphorisms and saws indicative of home-spun wisdom 
accumulated through thousands of years of racial existence. The Thai 


i is generally thought that tbe Thai are a people of no literature to speak 


* Deputy Director General of the Thai Public Relations Department. 
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people Passt à wealth of sayings and adages, which constitute à common : 
fund ‘of national wisdom, on which everyone can draw i in his day-to-day : 
| contact with life, and which forms points of reference in social relation- - 
^: Ships. These moral tags, sometimes of obscure origin, are so engraved ' 

- on the. mentality of the Thai people that their conduct aad aititude towards 

.. all problems in life are more or less governed or corditioned by them. ij 


Some of thése sayings are strikingly incisive and penetrating and univers- 


enemies on one mat”; “ Do not teach a crocodile how tc swim.” Such 


| adages leave no doubt as to the knowledge of the realitizs of life. 


"Apart from proverbs and sayings thé Thai people possess a rich fund 


- ally applicable. For instance, there is oné saying “ If you want to choose. - 
an elephant, base your choice on its tail, but it you want to choose a. girl ` 

check up on her mother." Another one says “ One rotten fish will spoil -` 
the others in the same container." Also pender these: " When the water . 

‘comes up; the fish will.eat the ants, but when the water subsides it will 
be the turn of the ants to eat the fish”; “AIl one's Friends can be put 
together On a piece of leather, but there is not enough room for one’s ` 


òf folk tales and legends and apocryphal chronicles. These indigenous : 
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: stories are sometimes associated with legendary characters, rivers and 
caves, tocks,and trees. Some of them are heavily tinged with magic 


and superstition, reminding us of the Nibelungenlied and the Arthurian 


"tales; others exhibit a broad Rabelaisian sense of humour, bonhomie and: 
. TO guishness, irreverence for authority and distrust of the fair sex. These 
stories- and tales whose origin date back. to the misty. past of the Thai 
race have been circulated by word of mouth from generation to generation 
and have never been written down. They are, however, the stüff which- . 


literature is made of in the fullest sense of the word. 


As time went on, upon this sub-stratum of proverbs sade sayings, songs 
and nursery rhymes, folk tales and legerds was süperiraposed a literature 
_ of largely religious inspiration as a result of the impact of Hindu thoughts - 
"and literature, and' Buddhism. Buddhism opened up for the Thai a new 


world of experience. New ideals, new modes and patterns of life and 


a thought hitherto undreamed of were introduced and readily assimilated. ~ 


The Thai who were hitherto but children of nature; full bf the joy of living . 


‘and the native desire to reap the best out of bountiful nature, became 
_.conscious- of somethig transcendental, something beyond life and death. 


Their vague notions of good and evil; virtues and vices had to be revised in 


an inherent capacity for the enjoyment cf the pleasures of this life. ‘They 
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: the light: of the new faith. The warlike virtues of bravery, physical endur- |, 
ance and vigour; callousness to pain and: suffering had to give way. to - 
the tender qualities of love, compassion, kindness and charity. Be that 
as it may, the Thai people have, perhaps in common. with the Chinese, . 


are essentially a realistic, earthbound, easy-going, fun-loving people to 
whom the other worldliness and speculative abstractions of the Hindu 
were quite alien. They, however, took Buddhism seriously. There is no 
doubt about their sincerity and enthusiasm for this originally foreign 
creed. The trouble is how to reconcile the faith with the congenital 
traits of the people and I doubt if they have been completely reconciled. 
That is why some Thai have been charged with paying lip service to their 
faith. This charge is unfair and unwarranted and betrays utter mis- 
understanding of the Thai character. 

Buddhism has had an enormous impact on Thai literature. The lives 
of Buddha, his disciples, and eminent figures connected with him have 
furnished Thai poets and writers with a rich source of material. The 
Jataka, stories of Buddha’s incarnations before attaining enlightenment, 
have been elaborated and adapted by Thai poets with a large measure of 
poetic license. His teachings have inspired countless poems and stories. 
Even those who are regarded as essentially secular writers are more or 
less coloured in their thought and imagination by Buddhism. However 
great their number is, and whatever skill is shown in the adaptation and 
embroidering, the works of religious inspiration do not as a rule exhibit 
much originality of outlook or conception. Mention must, however, 
be made of one outstanding work in this category, i.e., the ** Vessantara 
Jataka,” a long poem composed on a rather loose rhyme scheme-——called 
‘rai’ having as the subject matter Buddha's last incarnation before 
being born as Prince Siddhattha. This great work, based on an older 
version called Mahajat Kamluang in Ayudhya period, was composed 
in the second reign of the Chakri dynasty, about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, by several eminent poets. The work is divided into 13 cantos, 
each devoted to a virtue cultivated by Prince Vessantara, such as alms- 
giving, renunciation of the mundane life, perseverance, honesty, and 
compassion. The poem brings into play the whole gamut of human 
passions: maternal love, struggle between paternal love and an over- 
powering sense of duty, greed, jealousy, anger and cruelty. The readers' 
heart-strings are continually pulled at by such scenes as a mother's tearful 
search for her children in the forest and the harrowing account of her 
suffering. And who does not gnash his teeth at the inhuman greed and 
cruelty of Chuchok, the villain of the story? Apart from the heights of 
pathos and other emotions, the poem is enlivened by a liberal supply of 
effervescent humour. It may be said that each canto has its own 
charcteristic tenor and mood which may be pathetic, dignified, awesome, 
jubilant, or humorous. The Vessantara Jataka has long been a set 
book in the schools, and its story and characters have always been vivid 
in the Thai people's minds. 
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The two great works of Hindu literature which have most influenced 
Thai literature are the “ Ramayana ” and the “‘ Mahabharata.” The 
“ Ramayana ” is better known to the Thai as “ Ramakien,” a freely 
adapted Thai version. As a matter of fact there are at least four Thai 
versions of the “ Ramakien.” Four czcowned heads had each to their 
credit a version of this great epic. The “ Mahabharzta " has also been 
translated and adapted, but is less known to the masses. Other important 
works inspired by Hindu literature are '"'Anirudh," “‘ Nala,” ** Mattana- 
pata," ‘ Savitri,” “ Sakuntala,” and “ Samaggipet.” AH these works 
are in verse, penned by eminent poets in the Ayudhya and Ratanakosin 
periods. 

There is another group of works which owe their subject matter and 
inspiration to the literature of neighbouring countries. Outstanding 
among these are “ Inao,” one of our grea:est romances, which is based 
on an episode of the history of Java introduced into Thailand in the 
eighteenth century. It has been recorded that some two hundred years 
ago, two daughters of an Ayudhya king hit upon the story which they 
turned into Thai poetry in a form suitable for dramatic -epresentation. 
But as the two sisters did not collaborate in their work, there are two 
versions of the story called “ Inao Yai” and “Inao Lek." Then in 
Ratanakosin period tbe latter version was seized upor. by King Loetlah 
who gave it the present final form. King Loetlah figures very prominently 
among our poets, or, to be exact, our dramatic poets. [n his hands every 
theme acquired new significance and charm. His version. of “ Inao " 
bears an unmistakable imprint of genius and deserves the popularity it 
enjoys with the young and old, rich and poor throughout the country. ` 

Another great work on a foreign theme :s “ Rajatiraj," an episode of 
Burmese history so deftly transmuted that the average Thai reader regards 
it as nothing but a Thai romance. Marked by heroic exploits, manifesta- 
tions of virile and chivalric qualities and a genercus dose of love interest, 
this literary work has proved immensely popular with the Thai reading 
public. Another outstanding quality of the work is its excellent prose, 
elegant and wonderfully cadenced, clear, terse and effective, going 
straight to the core of things with not a single word wasted. The same is 
true of the Thai translation of the Chinese romance of the “ Three 
Kingdoms " (San Kuo). Both works have been largely responsible for 
the shaping of modern Thai prose. Owing to them it vas brought home 
to the Thai for the first time that in the Lands of consummate artists 
the Thailanguage is capable of working wonders. Apart from. its enormous 
influence on Thai prose, the “San Kuc” is regarded as an informa; 
treatise on strategy and tactics, not in the military sense alone, but also 
in their wide acceptation as applied to humen relationships. It is one of 
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the books mostly drawn upon for advice and guidance when one is faced 
with a dilemma. Furthermore, the “ San Kuo” presents a vast parade 
of man of various types and conditions and is, consequently a great book 
on the study of men—far superior to Theophrastus or Labruyére's 
Characters. | 

Now we come to the category of works which are purely Thai in 
origin, conception, style and inspiration. The first that should be mention- 
ed is, I think, the famous romance in verse, '* Phra Law," a: work of 
uncertain authorship dating back to Ayudhya. The theme of the romance 
bears a certain resemblance to that of Romeo and Juliet, being an exquisite 
love story brought to a tragic ending by the feud between the lovers' 
families. The story harks back to the hoary past of the Thai race when 
the Thai were grouped 1n city states, fighting one another for suzerainty 
over the land over which the Khmers used to hold sway. Small wonder 
then that it is strongly tinged with magic and the supernatural. Thus 
Phra Law, the hero, 1s brought to the side of the two sisters, the daughters 
of Phra Law's father's deadly enemy, by means of a magic cockerel 
conjured up by the supernatural power of the Lord of the Forest, the 
chief of the forest spirits. 

It is very interesting whether in the light of modern psychology the 
power of magic exercised by the cockerel, like the love potion in Tristan 
and Isolde, can be explained away by süch a concept as auto-suggestion. 
With its expert portrayal of love in all its phases, its pangs and ecstasies, 
the bitter-sweet of separation, the transports of reunion, and the doubt 
and misgivings, Phra Law is unsurpassed as a love story. There are critics 
who find the manifestations of love in this story too daring, even verging 
on the prurient, but I personally find them strikingly modern, quite a new 
note in Thai classical literature where love-making is usually described in 
dry-as-dust similes. There are other things that heighten the emotional 
appeal of the great romance such as maternal love and filial devotion, 
self-sacrificing loyalty, and unflinching courage against overwhelming 
odds. Add to this, exquisite poetry capable of expressing all the subtleties 
and nuances of sensibility and you will agree that this is a literary work 
of the highest order. 

Another well-known romance of the Ayudhya period 1s “ Khun Chang 
Khun Pan," which deals with the authentic life-story of a group of 
characters living in the latter period of Ayudhya. The story is essentially 
another variation on the eternal triangle. The three principal characters 
are Khun Pan, the hero, Pim the heroine, and Khun Chang, the villain. 
The relations between these three characters, their amatory entanglements 
with Pim veering now towards one, now the other, are portrayed against 
the rich and variegated background of Ayudhya society with its graceful 
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| -and picturesque. customs afid institütions and its full-blooded vitality. 
 Jf.ever there is a’ source-book of old Thai customs and modes of life; 


this i isthe one. Besides, this is one of the. few great romarces of popular im 


7 inspiration, and, as far as is known, the’ only classic. that presents life 


from.the standpoint of the commoner, with the-king looming large in the ` > 


background not as the.deus ex machina'cf the ancient Greek theatre 

but more as Nemesis dispensing more punishment than reward. The 

fact that it is the commonezs story probably accounts for its realism which 

is even now a relatively new note in Thailiterature. Its realism and direct- 

ness do not, however, deiract from the wonderful poetry which often 

' - rises to great heights of perfection. “ Khun Chang Khun Pun i has alwavs 
been a work of.considerable appeal. : 

. Another great work of indigenous origin is “ Phra Apai ? by Soontorn 

. Poo, one of the giants of Thai literature.. Composed in the second reign 

of the Chakri dynasty about 150 years ago, “ Phra Apai” is a romance- 

‘epic of enormous proportions which records the amours end adventures 

ot Phra Apai, the hero; and his brother. Their adventures range over the | 

: severi seas, bringing them in touch with such i imaginary creatures as water ` 

" Sprite and mermaid and stock figures like hermits and pirates. A new 

- note is, however, introduced into this phantasmagoria, i.e., contact with. 

_ the Europeans or “ farang ” who, according to Soontorn Poo, lived in- 


Ceylon. This error was probably due to Britain's domination over India - | 


.and Ceylon at that time. This imaginary contact with the Western world 
affords Soontorn Poo an opportunity to indulge in speculations about the 
" Europeans, their way of living, thoughts : and habits, cusioms and practices. 
. Quite to the credit of his imaginative powers, however, many of: his . 

_ speculations came true. For example; he talks about ocean-liners, the ` 
- prototype of the gramophone or radio set, machine-guns and amphibian - 
vehicles. Another modern note he strikes is settlement of long drawn-out ` 
hostilities by means of a sermon ‘preached by a sage appealing for world 
peace. . Soontorn Poo uses a vast canvas portraying all types and con- 
. ditions of men and women, princes, -hermits, Catholic priests, exotic 
„islanders, Europeans, pirates, adventures, and imaginary creatures. 
In spite of this enormous cast he succeeds in getting under the skin of . 
.. most characters that love and hate and fight like propa of flesh and blood, i 
- : „not the figments of the imagination. : 3 
". So far most of the literary works consicered are romances in verse which 
: lend“themselves to dramatic representation. There remains a vast field 
_of literature which is little known to foreigners and which is suré to repay 


study, that of lyric CH An English writer who has spent many. years ` 


in Thailand wrote“... Thai poetry which is in its own way highly develop- 
> ed and i is the Thai’ S most natural form et expression in secular literature... 
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It is, perhaps, more dependent on the niceties of rhyming and the-euphony 
of its language, than on the beauty of the ideas underlying it or on its 
appeal to the soul of man." This somewhat patronizing appraisal betrays 
ignorance of the wealth of lyric poetry dealing with such serious themes 
as life and immortality, death and salvation, remorse and repentance, 
tyranny and injustice. These themes and others:have been worked upon 
with remarkable results by our lyric poets from Sri Praj, Prince Dharma- 
tibet, the unknown author of Twatsomas in the Ayudhya period to 
Soontorn Poo, Narintibet, Phya Trang and Maha Roek in the Ratanka- 
kosin period. Sri Praj’s lamentations and revolt will take pride of place 
in any literature while Soontorn Poo’s occasional spells of repentance 
compere favourably with the best of Villon. One thing can be said of 
That lyric poets, that is, they are primarily poets of love with varying 
admixtures of other sentiments. Another characteristic is their preoccupa- 
tion with religion and morals. This is no contradiction but rather conflict 
within the personality. It 1s as if they could not go the whole way on the 
score of love or drink deep at the fountain of life. Actually most of them , 
went the whole hog and confessed their sins in their works afterwards. 

Lyricism is the hall-mark of Thai poets who have a natural propensity 
for subjective outpourings and philosophizing rather than objective 
observation and description of the phenomena and beauty of nature 
around them. Nature in Thai poetry is often strongly charged with the 
emotion of the poet, reflecting his mood of the moment whether it be 
joy or sorrow, hope or despair, complacency or contrition, and reproduced 
in terms of generalized, conventional word-pictures with no attempt at 
supplying details that mark out a landscape from others. A curious 
off-shoot of this over-emphasis on subjectivity is that, in some cases, 
rocks and trees, beasts and birds, by association of ideas suggested by 
names, become mere pegs on which to hang the poets’ lamentations. 
There are, however, notable exceptions. For instance, in such a figure 
as Prince Dhammatibet of Ayudhya we have a poet of nature who replaces 
the tendency to project oneself constantly into nature with an objectivity 
based on minute observation of life and nature and perfect control of 
the warring emotions. With him, a rather distinctive characteristic for a 
Thai poet, sorrow is transmuted into a mood of passion recollected in 
tranquillity. 

Thai lyric poetry finds its best expression in the ' nirat' which is a 
rather unique poetic form. The 'nirat' is a combination of travel 
narrative and philosophizing on various themes suggested by the itinerary. 
Nirat means parting or separation, and the starting point is an authentic 
“or imagined parting from home and the lady love. Longing thus forms. 
the leit-motif of a 'nirat' but, however intense and overwhelming, 
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this longing. does not exclude E ons and reflections on n themes l 
ds death and salvation, ambition and vanity, and the humour and pathos, 
of the human drama unrolled'before ‘tke wandering voet. The ‘ nirat * 

form was popular with Thai poets from Sri Praj to Socnto-n Poo but the . 
latter. may be said to have endowed it. with enormous prestige, thanks to’ 
his‘ own contributions marked by. deep. f eeling, remarkable flights d 
imagination and consummate artistry. 

. Most of the masterpieces mentioned. so far are in verse. This is as it 


. : should-be, as poetry predominates’ in ‘Thai literature and most of the 
literary. ‘works. of acknowledged superiority are in verse. This, however, ` 
“>.” idoés.not mean: that there is no prose classic. King Rama Kamhang' S 

ES inscriptions, the first landmárk i in Thai literature, are couched in limpid. 


and. compact prose, wonderfully cadenced with a deft use of antithesis. 
! This likens them to a kind of blank verse except for the fact that they are | 
studded with rhymed phrases such as '*.prai fad nah sai," “ ni ya yai pai 


^^ ja je.” All these are more’often than not the characteristics of ancient 


Thai prose, especially that .of the formal, deliberate or solemn variety - 
-such as inscriptions, oaths and royal deczees. In fact there is no hard and 
' fast distinction between verse- and ancient Thai prose, for prose writers 
often spontaneously lapse into spells of loose rhyme and other essentially 
poetic devices. That the Thai are inveterate rhymesters is an established . 
fact. This weakness for rhyme is an ingrained attribute of all the classes, 
inclhiding such humble folks as-peasants and tram conductors. Many | 
kinds of popular entertainment such as tte ‘ like," * lamtad ' and *suad ` 
' - krahad ' (mock sermon) are nothing but rhyming contests where the palm 
. goes to those most capable of improvising slick repartee in rhyme. This . 
phenomenon probably accounts for the late development of prose into a 
literary form in its own right, for the anciert Thai writers had no clear-cut 
conception of the difference between prose and verse. 
. Prose, however, emerged into.a full-fledged literary form in the second 
reign of the Chakri dynasty with those happy translations of Chinese 
and Burmese classics. Although verse was still in the ascendancy, prose . 
slowly came into its own and was chosen by the kings and high officials ` 
-> as the medium for thoughts and observations, memoirs and chronicles. ` 
. King Mongkut was a prolific prose writer, although; being a scholar dnd : 
- purist with no literary pretensions, his utcerances were mostly confined 
to observations on manners and linguistic usage. Much importance was 
` given to prose by King Chulalongkorn whose “ klaiban," an essay in the 
form of letters during his. European tour, and ^ Royal Ceremonies. of 


>. Thailand,” a scholarly monograph on the. origin, purpose and. detailed 
_. procedüre of the royal ceremonies, are great landmarks of Thai prose. : 


Besides, his diaries, correspondence, and. addresses, all informed: with a 
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genial humour betraying a deep understanding of human defects and 
foibles and written in an urbane, free and easy style, have great influence 
on the shaping of modern Thai prose. 

King Vajiravudh was a great literary figure with several strings to his 
bow. Apart from scores of plays, poems and translations of Shakespeare's 
works, he has to his credit numerous essays, addresses, newspaper articles 
and polemical tracts. As a prose writer he is gifted with a clear, direct 
and forceful style. It was he also who gave an impetus to the development 
of modern prose fiction in Thailand. While Crown Prince of Thailand 
he formed a literary club, the members of which were young officials who 
had been educated in England. These smart young people gave vent to 
their advanced ideas political, literary and otherwise, in essays, short 
stories and novels. Thus, this coterie became a nursery of young literary 
talents, and their members have since occupied prominent places in the 
evolution of Thai literature. These were among others Prince Bidyalong- 
korn and Chao Phya Dhammasak Montri. Once the vogue of modern 
fiction was launched, novels and short stories, some of which were trans- 
lations or adaptations of European works, began to come out thick and 
fast. 

Now let us examine briefly the prose writings of the above-mentioned 
writers who introduced European literary forms and metheds into Thai 
literature. Of these authors, Prince Bidyalongkorn should be placed at 
the head of the list. He was essentially a humorist, and his short stories, 
essays, addresses and newspaper articles are enlivened by a sparkling yet 
dignified sense of humour hitherto unknown in Thai literature. His 
* Student Life in England," throwing light on the complexities of the 
English character and way of life, is distinguished by a subtle humour and 
a searching power of obervation which does not miss a single incongruous 
detail. His other great work is “ Vetan Tales." 

- Chao Phya Dhammasak Montri, better known by the pseudonym of 
Kru Tep, is noted for his essays which cover a wide range of subjects 
from economics to education. He was primarily a social critic and an 
educator whose principal aims were to enlighten the masses by exploding 
all myths and superstitions. 

Another giant of modern Thai prose 1s Prince Damrong Rajanupap, 
who was primarily an historian. He was a voluminous writer whose 
monumental works are ** Buddhist Monuments in Siam," “ Wars with 
Burma" and * Treatise on Classical Dance." A mine of information 
coupled with a remarkable perspicacity of judgment, he was, besides, 
a writer whose style was simple, clear and leisurely—almost conversational. 
"This highly attractive style has been imitated by a number of literary 
aspirants with varying degrees of success. 
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5.585m. (94:6 m.)—up. considerably from Bhat 4,317 m. during the ae 


ta Eum from inu, to the erid of "August were stated at Baht - 


corresponding 1959 period—while imports were Baht 6,314 m: 


m against Baht 5 ,715m: respectively. During this time the trade : deficit iP 


narrowed by approximately Baht 170 im., mainly. because of the. fact... 
that, during the first SIX ( months of the year. exports. increased faster than. 
imports. l : 

:Rice exports for the first eight months of 1960 were $43, 000 metric 
Mons compared with 792,000 metric tons for the previous year's period. 
Although rice prices were lower than in 1959, they picked up well during. 
the third quarter of 1960 through an increasing shortage of exportable - | 
- rice in much of. South-East Asia. Because of these reduced prices, the - 
Baht 1,900 m. earned from rice during tke first eight: months of 1960. 
represented only about one-third of the fotal export value, instead of 
` the more normal 40 per cent. For the whole of 1960, rice exports were . 
expected to reach. 1-2 m. metric tons—sorre 19, 000 tons more rhan in 
1959.. : 

" Rubber exports Bon January to Se N totalled 122, 000 metric ^ 
tons, much the- same volume as in the 1959 period. Again, however, 
"there was a fall in prices, so that the rubber export value. of Baht . 
1,200 m. represented a drop of 20 per cent over the 1959 period. . — | 

"On August 25, the new law to foster the replanting of rubber trees went 
Iuno effect. The Act imposes a tax on rubber exports on a sliding $calé.. 
. linked with prices obtainable; the proceéds being usec by the Office. of 
- Rubber Plantation Aid Funds to finance: replanting. The funds will:be . 

available to planters having trees-more than.25 years old, or poor-quality, ` 
low-yielding trees. About 70 per cent of: the funds will g2 tc small planta- 
tions of less than 50 rai (2:5 rai==1 acre).: 
: Because the-International Tin Council raised Thailand's export quofa 
-. to about nine per cent of total world tin exports, shipments of tin during’ 
the first nine months of 1960 were very favourable, being 13,000 metric : 
. “tons, as. compared. with 8,000 metric tons for the corresponding 1959 
- period. For the last quarter ‘of the year, tin export restrictions were lifted 
, completely; and as a result Thai production and exports for this period 
. should show a large aK Heer possi. 20 per cent eee than for the 
. précedin g quarter. ` ` | 
~ &s:a result of Government efforts to. encourage ptas investment. in” 
" iridustry, d investment contracts: involving en ‘expenditure er Baht po m. 
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were signed during the third quarter of the year, a similar amount to the 
preceding quarter. Since April, 1959, 73 contracts calling for a potential 
investment of Baht 785 m. have been agreed, covering such diverse fields 
as coconut fibre, pharmaceuticals, torch batteries, bicycle tyres, an hotel, 
paints, and sugar. Unfortunately, negotiations between the Government 
and the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, u.s., for the construction and 
operation of an oil refinery, were abandoned. 

Thailand's population, according to 1960 Census figures, now numbers 
about 25-5m.—roughly 3m. more than preliminary estimates had 
indicated. The country's gross national product, after price change 
adjustments, is estimated to have grown at the rate of 4-5 per cent a year 
between 1938 and 1958, and the per capita rate of growth has been 
about two per cent annually. | 

The Government reported a revenue of Baht 4,700 m. for the first 
eight months of 1960—about Baht 630 m. more than for the correspond- 
ing 1959 period. Expenditures were about equal to revenue at the 
end of August, when gold and foreign exchange reserves totalled some 
$325 m.—about seven per cent higher than in January, 1960. 

Bangkok announces a limit of Baht 6,500 m. on budget spending for the 
period January 1—October 1, 1961. Such expenditure represents Baht 
8,700 m. on a 12-month basis, or about 12 per cent more tharfwas budgeted 
for 1960. 


Courtesy: Far East Trade. 


New Ways of Feeding Malayan 
Cattle 


problem of increasing food production, but also of increasing 

feed production," said Melle Zwankhuizen, a Dutch processing 

engineer who recently undertook an assignment in Malaya for the Food 

and Agriculture Organization (F.A.O.). 

“In Malaya, animal protein needed for the growing population has 

been supplied by a rapidly increasing number of livestock," he continued. 

'* However, the problem has been the large imports -of animal feedstuffs 
and the necessity of vastly increasing the home production of fodder.” 
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" Te increasing world population has brought with it not only the 
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. During his five onde spént in- Malaya, Melle Swarkhvizen surveyed | 
the various possibilities for processing. animal feedstuffs, using locally. 
available raw material. He has made a number of suggestions which have 


"' now been submitted: to the. Malayan Government. 


..His main concern was with suggestions fòr increasing the production. 
n. rice and copra. Improved processing. machinery i in the many smaller. 
fice mills. would mean national self-sufficiency in rice bran, while i increas- 


ing, paddy’ production would mean more. rice by proagis ANO fot 


feedstuffs. ; 
: “He also. suggested improved Tm practices for copra growing, a 
A eai marketing scheme, and the establishment of copra and coco- 


. put démonstration centres. which would encourage the greater use of 


.COpra press cake for animal consumpticn and would incidentally raise l 


` the standard of living for coconut smallholders: - ! . 
^ Many other possibilities exist," Mr:.Zwankhuizen said, “For instance, - 


. Cacao pods, normally used for fertilizer, -can be dried and ground for 


. animal feeding. . Coffee bean pulp can.»e quite palatable when mixed 
With molasses or other concentrates, and experiments are now ww. 


cae carried out using dry pineapple bran from. cannery waste.” " ~> - 
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| "Even roots and their by-products:can be utilized" fcr feedstuffs,” 
-he went on: ** For instance, the trunk of tke sago palm is rich in starch 
-. and: an. excellent feed for swine. Chopped sweet potatoes are good feed 
. for dairy cattle and, if cooked, they.can be used as a ration for laying . 
hens; even: the leaves can be used as pig feed. Tapioca roots can be cut' 
‘into slices, dried and supplemented with protein and minerals for pigs, 
while fresh tapioca refuse and scum can. is used at pig farms near the. 
processing plants." : 

“The. possibilities are indiens unn ad a search” gets. "underway," 
_concluded Mr. Zwankhuizen: **I haven't even mentioned the many. uses 
of; blood, bone and animal offal, or such things as palm kernel cake, 
rubberseeds, seaweed, pond algae, and -he vast range. of distillery by- ` 
- products.. Througliout the world there is much waste ‘of ávailable raw 
‘materials, and there are endless possibilities of not only. expanding grow- 
-ing and processing of agricúltural feedstuffs, but of ODEDIAE up new sources 
_ from, -say, deep-sea fishing.” i 

- Mr. Zwankhuizen is from the Netherlands. He graduated asa a 
al engineér and, after studying, ‘tubber technology with the Netherlands. ` 


Rubber Foundation, he: was employed in Indonesia from 1948 to early - 


1960 as chief engineer of an international organization "owning. rubber, 


' tea, E kapok, c cocao, and òil palm plantations i in that Founi 
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MERCHANT IN A MIRROR, By Wilfrid Russell. Torena by c Group Captain 
L. Cheshire, VC, DSO, DFC. 264 pp. (Asia Publishing House, London, 1961). 
21/- net. 


PLANNING.IN INDIA. By Sir V. T. Krisnaniachari. 291 pp. (Orient Longmans, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, New Delhi, 1961). Rs. 10 net. 


REVIEWED BY SIR FRANCIS LOW 


R. WILFRID RUSSELL, the author of several books dealing with his 
life in India, has now given us his personal impressions of that 
country covering a period of 25 years. His contacts were certainly 
exceptional; in the course of his business, political, holiday and (during. 
the last World War) Indian Air Force travels he covered almost every: 
inch of the sub-continent and met all classes of people.» When, after 
failing to qualify for the Foreign Office, he joined a British firm in Bombay 
in the middle nineteen-thirties in a disillusioned mood, he came—as he 
truly says—to love India. First impressions in a new country are always 
interesting; in his case they concerned what he describes as the social 
exclusiveness of the British business community, especially the women. 
(Here, of course he speaks as a business màn; among professional and 
administrative Britishers the situation was different, as the existence of 
` bodies like the Indian National Association testified.) To conquer this 
exclusiveness he and his friends founded the European Progressive Group, 
whose object was to enable the younger generation of Europeans to 
meet.their Indian counterparts—Hindus, Parsis and Muslims—on a 
common social and political level. The author recalls the support given 
to this admirable movement by two distinguished Governors of Bombay, 
the late Lord Brabourne and Sir Roger Lumley, now the Earl of Scar- 
brough. His Progressive Group activities secured Mr. Russell a seat in 
. the Bombay Legislative Assembly where he was able to continue his good 
work until the outbreak of war led him into the embryo Indian Air Force. 
The change of atmosphere which he found on his return to business in 
a post-War and post-Independence India. was to the author a vividly 
*revealing experience. Political power had passed into the hands of men 
who, socialistic in outlook, had not the samé regard for big business, 
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- Indian as well as European, as their predecessors; in New Delhi. When Mr. 


Russell as head of an Indo-British concern tried to acqvire rights to: 
exploit much needed steel and coal suppliss, the Government decided to 


. fationalize these prospective private industries. . Discowaged by this 


policy; the author resolved for. business and family reasóns—his wife was 
a Sawhny of: Lahore with an English mother—to leave India and his many 


» Indian friends. But before he did so in 1955 he helped Group Captain 
. Cheshire to extend in India his well known Homes for incirables, to-which 
the profits from the sale of the book are to be donated. - 


_ Yet that is not the whole story. ‘The final chapter, written. after a Hines 


“visit to India four years later, describes how the author. found a very 


different India from the one he had left: 
“Where in 1956 there had been. uncertainty and’ depression, 
in, 1960 there was self-confidence, energy and bright anticipations 
for the future. . . . all those in England who know and love India 
` are hopeful that the: present mood will last and that the future will 
be one of expansion, wealth and rising: living stàndaris." 
And he goes on to suggest means whereby India can expanG. her trade. 


^ His hope will be widely echoed by all India’s friends in Britain. It forms 
` .'a fitting conclusion to the candid and at times intimate st Ty of one who ` 
TM tried,' despite his essential“ Englishness," to put into prague at all levels 
the sound princip g of Indo-British EU p Tao 
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ments of India’s Five Year Plans, Sir V: T.. Krishnamackari’s book 7 
=æ supplies the necessary material. The author is rightly described onthe , 
cover sheet as one of India’s elder statesmen; as Dewan cf Baroda and 


a. T: ANYONE Jetoi of sbiaining the background, progre:s and achieve- 


. : Jaipur and a delegate to the Round Table. Conferences he held a worthy 
: place in the India of the past. But it is with the India of today that his 


book is concerned, and in the planning with which it deals he nas played 


“a notable part. He joined the Planning Commission when it was con- 


stituted in 1950; he became Deputy Chairman three years later and-contin- 


. ued in that capacity until the publication of the draft outlire of the Third. 
. Five Year Plan last year. Heis now y asinine the Commission in studies 


relating to administration. 
The first part of the book is a review by the author of the objectives. of . 


the Plans and the extent to which, in the last.teri years, the social and .. 


economic aims envisaged in them have been achieved. The remainder 
consists of-addresses. to public bodies, articles and radio talks dealing - 
with various aspects of the Plans throughout that period. Practically no" 


.. facet -of. India's economic - a social a and. progress remains 


untouched, and therein lies the value of the book. Summing up, Sir V. T. 
-Krishnamachari says that the economy of India has gained considerably 
in strength in the past decade, with substantial increases in the per capita 
national income and a specially encouraging increase in industrial pro- 
duction. But he recognizes that in the next ten years the nation will have 
to make much greater efforts than ever before if the target of achieving 
self-sustained growth and doubling the per capita income before 1975 1s 
to be realized. The greatest obstacle to that goalis the population problem, 
and much depends on how the greatly increased family planning pro- 
gramme in the Third Five Year Plan develops. 


ECONOMICS OF A MULTIPLE-PURPOSE RIVER DAM. Report of an Inquiry into 
the Economic Benefits of the Hirakund Dam. N. V. Sovani and Nilakanth 
Rath. (Asia Publishing House for Gokhale Institute for Politics and Econo- 
mics, Poona). 389 pp. 50/- net. 1960-61. 


by India in order to elevate its standard of living. The Gokhale 

Institute at the request of the Government of Orissa undertook a 
survey of the economic benefits of this project, and this booK by Professor 
Sovani and Dr. Rath is the fruit of this somewhat pioneering venture. 
In spite of the fact that multi-dimensional resource problems sometimes 
defy comprehension by persons of one discipline, this indeed is a bold 
attempt. But it is a pity that like many others this inquii y is more descript- 
ive than analytical. Though the authors categorically state the problems 
that are involved in planning and conduct of an economie survey with 
limited administrative, revenue and statistical data, more attention could 
have been paid to the methodological questions. 

There have been many reports all over the World on this aus But 
most of them like this one have only considered the supply side. But 
the ultimate source of demand for natural resources is consumer demand, 
including foreign trade. One would have expected a conscious effort 
to study the relationship between consumption and resources. 

In 1955, the Economic Commission for Asia and Far East published a 
study of Water Resources Development in Ceylon, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Burma, India and Pakistan. This was an attempt to deal 
with a wide variety of problems such as appraisal of water resources, 
stages of investigation and planning, identification and measurement of 
, costs and benefits, and the allocation and reimbursement of costs. It 
' related the matters concerning watershed management, fishery problems 
and health conditions with integrated river basin development. As may 
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Hov mai DAM is only one of the many scores of projects undertaken 
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be pai it gave little ‘consideration, zo. the significant problems it. 


_ touched ánd made an extensive use of American literature on the subject." - 


Consideration should be directed to the economic consequences of water: 
development. There are doubts as to whether there are realistic schedules 
for accomplishing the plan and whether they are co-ordinated with avail- 

able financing, materials, labour, etc. Is there a system of keeping a record 
of expenditure which indicates costs and rates for estimating or suggesting 
economical development? Does the presert system of cost accounts 


. furnish any criteria for selection of power plants and equipment, the 


allocation of costs to functions, or the determination of the rates of the 
sale of water? In. 1958 the United States Bureau of: Reclamation made 


recommendations to India’s Central Water and Power Commission for 


adoption of an entirely new system of cost accounting, end in the same 
year the United Nations Panel of Experts described a method used in the 
Soviet Union of cost-benefit analysis on cémparison between alternative : 


' costs, where the theoretical annual cost savings are divided by the addi- . 
- tional capital investment involved in the alternative, msthod, and the 


'. quotient is expressed by number of years. of repayment CNHBOUE interest * 
on capital). | l 


The physical magnitude of natural resources of India and Pakistan is 
substantial. But when the quality and quantity is related to population, 
it.is evident that the management of naxural resources is of crucial 
importance. It is not only the vigorous employment of under-utilized 


resources that will accelerate. India or any otter country's. development, 
' but also the type of organizations and institutions that execute it. 


‘So far general studies of economic growth and-capital formation give 
little or no place to natural resources. In that sense the works of Karl 
Marx.and W. Rostow need to be relegated: to the history section of the . 
libraries. It is hoped that the Gokhale Institute with its trained research 
analysts would undertake consideration of tae basic issues. ~ - 


P. K. SHAHANI 
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. National Bank of Pakistan 


Uncorporated under the National Bank of Pakistan Ordinauce Ifo. XIX of I 949, ard spcnsored by the ` 
Government of Pakistan, The liability of members is limited”. 







ESTABLISHED 1949 
Authorised Capital Quse a Pak. Rs. 30,000,000 








Issued and Subscribed ... ja .. Pak. Rs. 30,¢00,000 
- Paid-up ... "NET ^. —. Pak. Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Fund... ad "P .. Pak. Rs. 21,€00,000 
‘Deposits ... Sus m sea .. Pak. Rs. 885,095,967 






With 184 branches and sub-branches throughout Pakistar-anc foreign branches at Calcutta (India), 
D'Jeddah (Saudi Arabia), Baghdad (Iraq), and Hong Kong, the bank is well, equipped to transact 
Banking business of every description for those at present trading or intending to trede with these 
countries, 
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Enquiries witl be welcomed by the London Manager at 


. 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E. C. 3 
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Madam. 
His lordship 
has flown... 


To New York, Madam. He went 
on Friday. 


Really, Madam? at Brighton, 
you say, l'm sure it was an 
oversight, Madam. 


Well, Madam, Air-India fly to ` 
New York on Fridays, and his 
Lordship likes the way they 
look after people. 


Oh, yes, Madam. Rolls-Royce 
. powered 707's. His Lordship * 
likes his comforts, 


Well... Madam, you could Ay 
out to join his Lordship on 
Saturday. But—er-—perhaps 

a little unwise Madam... 


Well ..if I may put it this way, 
Madam... you see, her Ladysaip 
is flying there on Sunday. 


 AIR-INDIA 


Ask your travel agent or visit our offices in LONDON, 
MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW 





Air-India in co-operation with BOAC & QANTAS 


NEW YORK - 


5 FLIGHTS A WEEK from Ist MAY 
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For trade with the East consult 
THE | 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Char:er, 1852) Er 


The Bank, its subsidiaries and associates 
are the largest British banking grcup in the East, having over 
190 branches in twenty-six territories as shown in the map above. 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Manchester Office; 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Office: 28 Derby House, Exchaage Buildings, Liverpool, 2. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. (INCORPORA TED IN INDIA) 
THE IRANO BRITISH BANK (INCORPORATED IN IRAN) - 
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